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EPPSS 


(GRATEFUL—COMFORTING) 





> LAMPLOUCH’S 
PYRETIC 
S ALINE 


IN 
AQdS 


“Let ME Have Some Too?’ & 


KEATINGS 
POWDER 


Ons MOTHS 
UNS BEETLES 


Sold 4 


inTins 611-%2/6 








SUMMER, HEADS WILL BURN. 


A delicious, cooling, efferveecing beverage is formed by Lamp- 
longh’s Pyretic Saline, with the addition of water and Lamploushi's 
Concentrated Lime Juice Syrup. It much refreshes the system. 
“A fect Luvury.”” 

Thirst is allayed in a remarkable manner by Lamploug!:’s 

tetic Saline. It controls Fevers, removes Feverisi: Colds, an:l 
all Feverish Symptoms, purifying Poisoned Blood, aud e:adicaung 
fiom it noxious and Fever ish humours, 

he oth-y medicine required for fifteen years. Mr. Young writes, 
under date October 12th, 1886 :—* For something like fifteen years 
I nave constantly taken your Pyretic Saline—that is to ray, every 
m:-rning During the whole of that time I have never taken any 
other medicine nur have I had a doctor. I have also given it t> 
my children, and to it I attribute the fact that I have uever had 
to call in a doctor for them since they were born.” 

It ts most effi in Headache, Bili ess, Constipation, 
fmallpos, Measles, Scarlet and other Fevers, Vomiting, in 1enw- 
ing effects of over-heating or drinking, and in relieving ti.e 
Stomach when Di.ordered through taking unsuitable food. 

This Great Safeguard in seasons of Epidemic and Infecti: us 
Mi-eases is sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors, and by «lie 
Sole Proprietors— 


HENRY LAMPLOUGH (Ltd.), 

113, Holborn, & 9a, 0ld Broad St., London, E.C. 

1Z0 D’S PATENT 
CORSETS 

ARE THE BEST. 

Suited to all Figures. 
WORN IN ALL CLIMATES. 
The Largest Manufacturers 
in the Worid. 
Ask for IZOD'S make, 
take no other. 
To be had of all Drapers and Ladies’ 
Outfitters. Trade Mark ‘ANCHOR’ on 


every Corset and Box. 
Write for our Sheet of Drawings. 





TRADE MARK 


Patentees & Manufacturers, Manufactory: Landport, Hants 





Bonus Year 
1887. 


For Mutual Life 


Assurance. 





NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 


Founded 
1835. 


48, Gracechurch-street, London, E.C. 


Funds = 


INSTITUTION, of 


ARTHUR SMITHER, 
Actuary and Secretary. 


vi £4,280,000 
Claims Paid £6,800,000 
Profits Declared £3,400,000 
ss ALL NOW INSURING wil 
participate in the Divisior 

Profits on 4 

November, 1887. 
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. . 
“The Visitor to London who 
leaves without seeing the Show 
Rooms of Messrs. Osler has missed 
one of the sights of the metropolis.” 
=Vide LAND AND WATER. 


FLOWER STANDS, TABLE ORNAMENTS, BOWLS AND VASES IN GLASS AND CHINA. 


LAMPS—Newest Designs with Latest Improvements. 


CHANDELIERS FOR GAS & CANDLES. ELECTRICAL FITTINGS. 


OSLER’S = ROOMS, 100 OXFORD-ST.,W. 


FrysC = 


















33 PRIZE MEDALS 


-Pure- awarded to the Firm 
‘Concentrated: 


Co C dd * ASK YOUR GROCER FORA Es | 


d.S. FAY & SONS, BRISTOL LONDON & SYDNEY H.S.W. 


‘RICH IN PHOSPHATES.’—Baron Liebig. 


, MAX aaa tan S 
The Best Natural 

J RESTORATIVE 
\ Carlowitz is strongly recommended to all who desire to retain or to gain good health: 
Being of perfect purity, and rich in phosphates (vide Baron Liebig's Report), it is especially 
valuable as a brain tonic and restorative. Connoisseurs pronounce it ‘excellent.’ oo lew 
of the increasing demand, fresh negotiations have been concluded for taking for a term of 
years the total produce of the extensive vineyards of the Archduke Albrecht, uncle to the 

Emperor of Austria. 

PRICE FROM 24s. PER DOZEN. 


— Mutt {Wine Merchants to the Queen, 7 Minci 
— ie E.C., & 2 Old Bond Street, London, W 


———_— 
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TEMPLE BAR ADVERTISER. 


Your Com lexion There is S! more §f 
p enviable than a fair 
clear complexion. Those who have pale, 
bloodless faces, without a trace of colour in 
their lips or cheeks, ought to use at once 
HOP BITTERS. They will impart the 
natural freshness of youth and health to replace 
the dull, yellow skin, thickened and lifeless in | 
appearance. What follows? Sparkling con- 
versation, flexible easy manners, having no 
trace of peevish nervousness—figuratively, the 
extinguisher is displaced, and a brilliant light 
made to shed radiance on all around. Life, 
indeed, is full of happiness and joy, instead 
of being brimful of misery and apprehension. J 
Make haste anduse at once HOP BITTERS. 
The wide and universal success of this remedy 
has given rise to the making of bogus stuff 
in imitations: and these frauds are impudently 
vaunted by dishonourable shopkeepers as “just 
as good as the genuine Hop Bitters;” thus 
unwittingly giving their conviction of the 
genuine form as being the best by making it 
the standard of comparison. Disbelieve and 
avoid such unprincipled shopkeepers; they 
unscrupulously trade on your credulity and 
purses. The genuine HOP BITTERS has 
our Trade Mark—the Green Hop Cluster | 


—on Label. Refuse substitutions. 


Send for the Golden Key to Health and Happiness, mailed free, 
THE HOP BITTERS COMPANY, Limited, 41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 





Recent Publications. 


Romilly’s Western Paci- 
fic and New Guinea. <Se- 
cond Edition, with an ac- 
count of the Ghost in Rotu- 


mah. Map. Crown 8vo. 
is. 

England’s Chronicle in 
Stone. By James F. 
HuNNEWELL. 60 L[ilustra- 
tions. Medium 8vo. 24s. 


The Early Military Life 
of Gen. Sir George Napier. 
Popular Edition. Portrait. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Through the British Em- 
pire. By Baron Von Hus- 
NER. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


The Growth of Freedom 
in the Balkan Peninsula. 
By Grorce Mrixcuin. With 
aMap. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Persia and the Persians. 
By the Hon. S. G. W. 
Bengamin, With 56 Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 24s. 


A Glossary of Anglo- 
Indian Words and Phrases, 
and of Kindred Terms. By 


Col. Yore. Medium 8vo. 
36s. 

Days and Nights of 
Service with Sir Gerald 


Graham’s Field Force at 
Suakin. By Major de Cos- 
sox. Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 14s, 


The Country Banker: his 
Clients, Cares, and Work. 
By Georce Rar. New 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Struggle of the 
Bulgarians for National 
Independence. Translated 
irom the German of A. Von 
Huy. With Maps. Crown 
8vo, 9s. 


The Moon. By James 
Nasmytu, and James Car- 
PENTER. With Plates and 
nee. Medium 8vo. 

&. 


The Wisdom of Edmund 
Burke: By Epwarp A. 
PaMEHURst. Crown 8vo. 
Ss. 


The Consulting Archi- 
tect. Practical Notes on 
Administrative Difficulties. 
By Rosert Kerr. Crown 
8vo. 93. 


life of Sir C. Napier, 
G.C.B. By the Hon. Wo. N. 

Bruce. With Portrait and 

Maps. Crown 8vo. 12s. 











NEW BOOKS. 


JUST OUT. 
SIR HECTOR’S WATCH. 


By CHARLES GRANVILLE. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD’S LETTERS, 


1830-1852. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


LETTERS FROM A MOURNING 
CITY. Naples during the Autumn of 1884. By 
AXEL Montag, translated by Maupe VALERIE 
Waire. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WHY ENGLAND MAINTAINS THE 
UNION. Being the substance of “ Englard’s 
Case Against Home Rule.” By Professor A. V. 
Dicey, prepared for popular use by C. E. S. 
Fcap. 8vo. 18. 


’ 

DEAN HOOK’S CHURCH DICTION- 
ARY: A New Ejition, thoroughly revised, 
and in great part re-written. Edited by WALTER 
Hook, M.A., and W. R. W. STepHens, M.A. 
Medium 8vo. 2Is. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, AND 
THE ENGLISH ROMANTIC SCHOOL. By 
Professor ALors Branpt. An English Edition 
by Lady Eastiake, assisted by the Author. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 12s, 


THE GREAT SILVER RIVER: Notes 
of a Residence in Buenos Ayres. By Sir Horace 
RoumMBorp, Bart., K.C.M.G. With Illustrations. 
8vo. 12s. 


THE CRUISE OF THE MARCHESA 
TO KAMSCHATKA, NEW GUINEA, and 
the Malay Archipelago. By F. H. H. GuILir- 
MARD, M.D. With Maps and 150 fllustrations. 
2vols. 8vo. 428. 


, 

KUGLER’S HANDBOOK OF PAINT- 
ING.—The Italian Schools. A New Edition, 
Revised, Enlarged, and in great part Re-written. 
By Sir H. Layarp, G.C.B. With nearly 200 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 30s. 


SOME VERDICTS OF HISTORY 


REVIEWED. By Wir111am STEBBING. 8vo. 12s. 


THE HAYWARD LETTERS. 
With an Account of Mr. Hayward’s Early Life. 
Edited by Henry EK. CarListe. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo. 24s. 


INDUSTRIAL IRELAND. 


Suggestions for a Practical Policy of “ Ireland for 
the Irish.” By Rosert Dennis. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE PAPERS 
—— a 


THE RISE OF THE BRITISH POWER 
IN THE EAST. By the late Hon, Movunt- 
STUART ELPHINSTONE. Edited by Sir E. Coxz- 
BROOKE, Bart. With Maps. 8vo. 16s. 


THE MINISTRY OF FINE ART TO 
THE HAPPINESS OF LIFE. By T. Gamsrer 
Parry. Revised Edition, with Index. 8vo. 14s. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Standard Works. 


Four Shillings Each Vol. 


Grote’s History of Greece. 
With Portrait and Plans. 
12 vols. post 8vo. 


Dean Milman’s Histories. 
I. Tue Jews. 3 vols. 
Il. Earty Curistraniry. 
3 vols. 
Ill. Latin 
9 vols, 


Hallam’s Histories. 
I. ENGLAND. 3 vols, 
Il. Tor MrDp.Le 
3 vols. 
Ill, Lrrerary History oF 
Evropg. 4 vols. 


CHRISTIANITY. 


AGEs. 


Five Shillings Each Vol. 


Earl Stanhope’s History 
of England. 

I. From THE ACCESSION OF 
QuEEN ANNE to the 
TREATY OF VERSAILLES. 
9 vols. 

George Borrow’s Works. 
Tue Brsce In Spar. 
Tue Gypsies OF SPAIN, 
LAVENGRO. 
Romany Rre. 
Witp WALEs, 


Six Shillings Each Vol. 
Dean Stanley’s Works. 


Crown 8vo. 
Tue Jewisn CuurcH. Por- 
trait and Maps. 3 vols. 
Tue FEastern CHURCH. 
Maps. 

Memortats OF CANTER- 
BURY. Illustrations. 
Lire or Dr. ARNOLD. Por- 

trait. 2 vols. 
CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. 
Essays ON QUESTIONS OF 

CHURCH AND STATE. 


Canon Robertson’s His- 
tory of the Christian Church. 
8 vols. 
Lord Campbell’s Biogra- 
phies. 


Tas Lorp CHANCELLORS, 
10 vols. 
Tue Cuter Justices, 4 vols. 


Hon. J. L. Motley’s 


Works, 
History oF THE UwntTEp 
NETHERLANDS. Por- 


traits, 4 vols, 


Lire oF JoHN OF BARNE- 
VELD, Illustrations, 
2 vols. 
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TO BE OBTAINED FROM ALL LEADING DRAPEBS. 


PRIESTLEY'S 


DRESS FABRICS ror 


GENTLEWOMEN. 


SILK-AND-WOOL AND ALL-WOOL, 


Combining the Strength and Beauty of SILK with the Richness 
and Softness of the Finest AUSTRALIAN WOOL. 


GUARANTEED ONE UNIFORM WIDTH, 44 INCHES. 


THE QUEEN, The Lady's Newspaper, says: 


“These Goods, whether manufactured entirely of wool or mixed 
with silk, are excellent in quality, entirely free from cotton, and pro- 


duced in textures sufficiently varied to meet the needs and tastes of 
gentlewomen. Many of the examples are only to be had in black. 
Others—and those of the finest and clearest—are to be found both in 
cream and white. Those in the latter have all a warp of silk, which 
is seen in brightness on the surface, and numerous are the examples 
in black which have a plentiful admixture of the same.” ‘All are 


beautifully soft.” 
THE COURT JOURNAL, says: 


“The introduction of PRIESTLEYS DRESS FABRICS into the 
home market certainly marks a new era in the manufacture of British 
dress goods ; they are the perfection of dress fabrics.” 


LE FOLLET, says: 


“Perfect in finish, softness of drapery, and thoroughly lasting qualities; 
materials indeed of the highest class, and pre-eminently suited for the 
wear of gentlewomen.” 


Every piece is Rolled at the Mills upon a “VARNISHED BOARD” 
(The Priestley Trade Mark). 


BRIGGS PRIESTLEY & SONS, 


Albion Mills, LAISTERDYKE, and Dole Mills, THORNTON, Yorks. 
NESTE ET EE RE MOT Ss Pt SERS TA 
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ANd CO.’S LIST. 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF HIS 


FURTHER ADVENTURES AND DISCOVERIES IN COMPANY WITH 


Sir HENRY CURTIS, Bart., Commander JOHN GOOD, R.N., and one UMSLOPOGAAS. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Author of “ She,” ** King Solomon’s Mines,” “* Jess,” &c. 


With 21 Full-page Illustrations and 10 Vignettes in the Text. Engraved on Wood by J. D. Coorer from Drawings 
by C. H. M. Kerr. 


One Vol. crown 8vo. Price 6s. 
*,* Lance Paper Eprtron, bound in Roxburgh, with Illustrations printed on India paper and monnted. 
Only 112 copies printed. (Price can be obtained through all Booksellers.) 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ARCHERY. By the late 
Horace Forp, Champion Archer of England for the years 1850 to 1859 and 1867. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re-written, by W. Burr, M.A., Vice-President and for 
many years Hon. Secretary of the Royal Toxophilite Society. With a Preface by 
C. J. Loneman, Senior Vice-President Royal Toxophilite Society. 8vo. 14s. 


THE BLACK CABINET (Le Cabinet Noir), By M.le Comte p’Hentsson. 


Translated from the Original Documents, by C. H. F. Buackira. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


*,* This Volume contains, among other historical matter, several curious and interesting documents relating 
to the private life of Napoleon I. and his family, together with a series of letters by the Surgeon of the * North- 
umberland” relating to Napoleon’s arrival at St. Helena. There are also chapters on the Carbonari and other 
Secret Societies of Italy. 


ON PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND: 


Its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By A.pHevs Topp, LL.D., C.M.G., 
Librarian of Parliament, Ottawa. Second Edition, by his Son. In 2 vols.—Vol. I. 8vo. 24s. 


CHANCE AND LUCK: a Discussion of the Laws of Luck, Coincidences, 


Wagers, Lotteries, and the Fallacies of Gambling; with Notes on Poker and Martin- 
gales (or Sure (?) Gambling Systems). By Ricuarp A. Procror. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE HEALTH OF NATIONS: a Review of the Works of Epwin 


Cuapwick, C.B. With a Biographical Dissertation by Benyamin Warp Ricuarpson, 
M.D., F.R.S. 2 vols., 8vo. 28s. 


THE COMMONHEALTH : 2 Series of Essays on Health and Felicity 
for Every-Day Readers. By Benyamin Warp Ricuarpson, M.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MANCHESTER: «a Short History. By Gxoncz Samrssury. With 2 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 33. 6d. 


BOYS AND MASTERS: 2a Story of School Life. By A. H. Giixzs, 
M.A., Head Master of Dulwich College. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THRALDOM : a Story. By Juzian Srurais. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
. [Ready, July 1. 


THREE IN NORWAY. By Two or Taem. With a Map and 59 Illus- 
trations on Wood. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
‘ [Ready, July 1. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS 





SHILLING EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. | BY JAMES PAYN. 
MADAM. | THE LUCK OF THE DARRELLS. 
IN TRUST. THICKER THAN WATER, 
BY BRET HARTE. 
IN THE CARQUINEZ WOODS. 
Price One Shilling each, boards; Eighteenpence each, cloth. Ready, July 1. 


Loxpox: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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EERING’S GOLD MEDAL 


(PARIS, 1878) 


HERRY BRAND Y. 
Exported to all parts of the World. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
PETER F. HEERING, 
COPENHAGEN. 


Established 1818. NINE PRIZE MEDALS. 


Purveyor by Special Appointments to the Royal Danish and 
Imperial Russian Courts, and H.K.H. the Prince of Wales. 


LEA’S 
REGISTERED ROLLER BLIND ACTIONS. 


We can strongly recommend the 

S| above ROLLER BLIND FURNI- 
*| TURE for its simplicity and 
durability; it cannot go wrong, 
and is perfectly free from springs 

of any description. It is made with 











LEA'S SELF ACTING 


brackets to fix on head or bead, and 
ae the ordinary wood roller is used, 
consequently there is no expense 
c —, A further than the cost of _ the set, 
ALL BRASS 305340/- |+¥\n306929/- and when properly fixed is almost 


WITHOUT SPRING. 














everlasting wear. 
May be obtained Retail from the principal Ironmongers, or Wholesale from 


WILLIAM LEA & CO, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Beenweteereco SQOHWEITZER’S COCOATINA 


Anti-DysPEPTio Cocoa, oR CHOCOLATE PowDER. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
Consisting solely of the Finest Cocoa Beans with the excess of Fat extracted. 
Tae Faocutry pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly —— Beverage for 
Breakrast, LUNCHEON, or SupPER, and Invaluable for Invalids and Children.” 
Four times the strength of preparations thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., 
and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with Boiling water. Keeps for years in all Climates. Palatable, 
without Milk. A teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing less than a halfpenny. 
CocoaTmia possesses remarkable ss roperties, and is specially adapted for 
early Breakfast. 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d. 3s., 5s. 6d., &c. 


@OLD MEDAL BES. PARIS, 1878. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


Every Packet bears the Fac-simile a . 
of his Signature, m= 
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CEORGE BELL & SONS’ LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
EpitTIon DE Luxe (50 copizs ONLY), 5l. 5s.; Orprvary Epirion, 3l. 3s. 


FIELD AND FEN: Pictures from Life. Twenty Plates 


in Photo-gravure from Original Negatives, together with an Introductory Article by 
P. H. Emerson, B.A., M.B. (Cantab.), Co-author with T, F. Goopaut of “ Life and Land- 
scape on the Norfolk Broads.” e 


With General Map and 6 Plans of Battles. Demy 8vo., 14s. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF SEDAN: the Downfall of the 


Second Empire, August-September, 1870. By Grorcr Hooper, Author of “ Waterloo : 
the Downfall of the First Napoleon: a History of the Campaign of 1815.” 








Crown S8vo., with Map and Frontispiece, 6s. 
KIUNGANT; or, Story and History from Central Africa. 
Written by Boys in the Schools of the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, and 
Translated and Edited by A. C. Mapan, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Third Edition, large post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


RAMBLES IN SEARCH OF WILD FLOWERS, 
AND HOW TO DISTINGUISH THEM. By MarcGarer Puves, Author of “ Flower- 
less Plants,” “ British Grasses,” &c. With 96 coloured figures and numerous cuts, 





NOW READY AT THE LIBRARIES. 


SKETCHES OF BERLIN LIFE. 
BY DR. JULIUS STINDE. 


THE BUCHHOLZ FAMILY. First Part. Second 


Edition. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6¢.—A Crap Epition, 2s., may be had at the Bookstalls. 


“The sketches are as graphic in their way as those of | ickens.”—7'imes. 


THE BUCHHOLZ FAMILY. Second Part. Trans- 


lated by L. Dora Scumitz. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


THE BUCHHOLZES IN ITALY. Translated by 
ARRIET F'. PoWELL. Crown 8vo., 6s. 





RECENT ADDITIONS TO 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


N.B—The following works may be had in neat coloured cloth bindings as well as in the regular 
library style. 


THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY 
MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. Edited by ‘her Great-Grandson, Lord Wauarn- 


CLIFFE, with Additions and Corrections derived from Original Manuscripts, Illustrative 
Notes, and a Memoir by W. Moy Tuomas. New Edition, revised, in Two Volumes, 5s. each. 


THE WEALTH OF NATIONS: An Inquiry into 


the Nature and Causes of. By Apam Smirn, LL.D. Reprinted from the Sixth Edition, 
with an Introduction by Ernest Be.rort Bax, Author of “A Handbook of the History 
of Philosophy,” &c. In Two Volumes, 3s. 6d. each. 


SENECA (L. ANNAUS) ON BENEFITS. 


Addressed to Abutius Liberalis, Translated by Ausrey STEwart, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. One Volume, 3s. 6d. 


HEINE’S TRAVEL-PICTURES, including the Tour 


in the Harz, Norderny, and Book of Ideas, together with the Romantic School. 
° Translated by Francis Storr. With Appendices and Maps. 3s. 6d. 
rs The hams of Mr. Storr is a guarantee for the excellence of the version.”— Atheneum. 
Mr. Storr’s brilliant version of Heine’s Reisebilder.”— Academy. 


Loxpoy: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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™DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! & Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, 


> Fennings’ Children’s Powders Prevent Convulsions. 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


< FENNINGS’ 


= FENNINGS’ 
"LUNG HEALERS, 


+ 
m CHILDREN’S POWDERS. © oie csite aie", 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. FV soid in Boxes at 18. 14d. and 2s. 94., with 
=={ Do not contain Calomel, Opium, — or anything injurious = aes post-free for 15 stamps. Direct 
» to 


to a tender ba! 


RED Fennines, West Cowes, I.W. 


pa Sold in stamped boxes, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with 5 The largest size boxes, 2s. 9d. (35 stamps 


— full 


Direct to ALFRED Fennines, West Cowes, 1.W. 
z Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains 
valuable Hints on Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. oO DOCTOR. Sent  post-free 


s Ask your Chemist for a rrEE Copy. 


tions. Sent post-free for 15 stamps. 


== post-free), contain three times the quantity 
-” of the small boxes. 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY'S 

, 1 stampa, 


. Direct, A. Fenninas, West Cowes, 1. W. 


FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent post-free on application by letter 
or post card. Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 





Robinson & Cleaver’s Irish 


DAMASK TABLE & HOUSE LINENS,) 4t Wholesale 
COLLARS, CUFFS,& SHIRTS f Prices. 


S)  (/AMBRIC POCKET 
®,  HANDKERCHIEFS 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 
Z PER DOZEN :— 
= Children’s 1/2 
» Ladies’ .. ¢ Ladies’ .. 2/114 
ze Gents’ .. 3/6 | Gents’ .. 4/11 
ee. By Appointments to the Queen and 
: Crown Princess of Germany. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Hemstitched 


A CURE FOR ALL !! 


/HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT] 


Possessed of this REMEDY, every Man may 
be his own Doctor. it may be rubbed into 
the System, so as to reach any internal 
Complaint; By these means, it cures Sores 
or Ulcers in the THROAT, STOMACH, LIVER, 
SPINE, or other Parts. It is an infallible 
Remedy for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Con- 
tracted or Stiff Joints, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 





Telegraphic Address—“ Linen,” Belfast. and all Skin Diseases. 


NEV NOVELS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 











THELMA. By Marte Corettt, Author of “ Vendetta” and 
**A Romance of Two Worlds.” In 3 Vols., Crown 8yo. 


MISS JACOBSEN’S CHANCE. By R. M. Campsett- 


PraeEp, Author of “ Affinities,” &c. In 2 Vols., Crown 8vo. 


AN UGLY DUCKLING. By Henry Frrott. In 3 Vols., 


Crown 8vo. 


MISS BAYLE’S ROMANCE. A Story of To-day. 


In 3 Vols., Crown 8yo. 


THE HEIR WITHOUT A HERITAGE. By E. 


Farrrax Byrrnz. In 3 Vols., Crown 8vo. 


NEXT-OF-KIN WANTED. By B. M. Bernax 


Epwarpes. In 2 Vols., Crown 8vo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 
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THE HOTEL METROPOLE 


LONDON, S.W. 
TORQUAY, 


VIGTORIA AND ALBERT. 


First Class Family Hotel. 

















ee PHRIAL, BOT Hi: 
EDINSVIUNG ze. 
FACING SCOTT’S MONUMENT, OVERLOOKING PRINCES STREET GARDENS, AND 
COMMANDING SOME OF THE FINEST VIEWS OF THE CITY. 

BATHS AND BILLIARD ROOM. 
LADIES’ DRAWING ROOM. 
Breps anp ATTENDANOE#, 3s. 6d. 

& W. PICKETT, Proprietors. 


OVE EL. HOTEL, 
BY LAIRG. 
[HE SALMON FISHING on the Oykell River is always let by the 


month. Ainag River is free to parties staying at this Hotel. GOOD TROUT FISHING. 
POSTING IN ALL ITS DEPARTMENTS. 
oF CHARGES MODERATE. 
DONALD MACKAY, Lessee, 














OBAN. 


KING’S ARMS HOTEL. 


Has a commanding Sea View ; is adjacent to the Railway Station and Steamboat Wharf; and possesses Home 
Comforts, combined with MopERATE CHARGES. 


LADIES’ DRAWING ROOM. BILLIARD, SMOKING, AND BATH ROOMS. 
Parties Boarded on Moderate Terms. Tariff on Application. Table d’Héte Daily. 
Boots waits the arrival of Trains and Steamers. Boat kept for Fishing. 
ALEXANDER M‘TAVISH, Proprietor. 


|'SALEN HOTEL, 


LOCH SUNART, ARGYLLSHIRE. 


Parties staying at this Hotel can be comfortably boarded by the week or month. 
Magnificent Scenery. Salmon and Trout Fishing on Loch Shiel, two miles distant. 
Use of Boats free of charge. Sea-fishing a few minutes’ walk from the Hotel. Posting 
In all its branches. Telegraph Office. Particulars on application. 

DONALD CAMERON, Proprietor. 
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RUPTUR 


A NEW TRUSS! 


WEIGHS ONLY A FEW OZS. 

AN IMPORTANT INVENTION.—Mr. C. B. Harness, 
the well-known Inventor of Electropathic Belts, and other 
Curative Electrical Appliances, has lately introduced a 
NEW TRUSS, known as 


ee Es ss COMFORT, 


XYLONITE TRUSS ELEGANCE, 


Which has already been highly approved CLEANLINESS. 

of and adopted by the highest Scientific ————————————————————— 
and Medical authorities. it gives com- 3 
plete comfort and support without ARNE Ss 
irritation; and hasa beautifully- WASHABLE 


smooth flesh-coloured surface XYLONITE TRUSS 
of a washable and durable 
material. Ivis cheap,and S Self-adjusting, Light, Comfortable, and Non-Irri- 
= quevent ed to last tating. Can be worn by any person under all circum- 
alifetime. No suf- stances, in any climate. It is absolutely free from Rubber, 
Leather, and other objectionable material, and is admitted 
by the most distinguished Surgeons to possess all the advantages 
and none of the disadvantages of every other Truss in the market, 











without one 
of these 
perfect 
es EACH TRUSS IS GUARANTEED TO LAST A LIFETIME. 
Skilled Advice Free of Charge. 
PARTICULARS FREE ON APPLICATION TO C. B. HARNESS, Consulting Electrician, 


The Medical Battery Co., Ltd., 


5 OXFORD STREET, cimvcreynathbone 


PRIZE MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884. 


TIDMAN’S SEA SALT, 


PATRONISED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


ANALYSED AND APPROVED BY DR. HASSELL. A DAILY BATH PREPARED 
WITH THIS SALT INVIGORATES THE SYSTEM, FORTIFIES THE CON- 
STITUTION, BRACES THE NERVES, AND PREVENTS COLD. 

BEWARE of the ingenious but WORTHLESS IMITATIONS sometimes offered, and 
observe that EVERY GENUINE PACKAGE BEARS TIDMAN’S NAME and well- 
known TRADE MARK. Sold everywhere, in Bags and Boxes of 3lb. and upwards, also 
in Cardboard Packets specially constructed to exclude the influence of atmospheric moisture 
to which KEAL SEA SALT is so susceptible. Each packet contains sufficient for 


one bath. wt 
DEPOT :—21, WILSON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


FOR SALE, HIRE, %° CRAMER'S 


CRAMER'S |THE vents svsvem.. 


In American Walnut Cases, from 25 Guineas. 
In Black and Gold Cases, from 28 Guineas. 
Cottages in all Cases, from 46 Guineas. 


lron-framed Upright Grands, from 55 Guineas. 
5 ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 


Regent Street, W.; Moorgate Street, E.C. 
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MIRTH AND MARVELS. 


Gije Engoldshp Ieegends. 


At all Booksellers and Railway Stations. 
ILLUSTRATED BY CRUIKSHANK, LEECH, TENNIEL, 
DU MAURIER, DALTON, BARHAM, AND DOYLE. 


“A series of humorous legends, illustrated by three such men as Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel—what can 
be more tempting?” —7Zhe 7imes. 


The Jnqoldsbhy Legends. 
THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITIONS. 


THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. With Sixty-nine Illustrations on wood by Cruikshank, 


Leech, and Tenniel. Printed on Toned Paper. Crown 4to., cloth, bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, 21s. ; or bound in the Ely pattern, same price 


*,* Also in wAzte cloth, in the Ely pattern, for presentation copies, same price. 
II 








THE CARMINE EDITION. In small demy 8vo., with a carmine border line around each 


page. With Twenty Illustrations on Steel, by Cruikshank and Leech, with gilt edges and 
bevelled boards, 10s. 6d. 


. III. 
THE BURLINGTON EDITION. A Cabinet Edition, in 3 vols., fcap, 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


IV. 
THE EDINBURGH EDITION. An Edition in large type, with Fifty Illustrations by 
Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, Barham, and Du Maurier, re-engraved on wood for this 
Edition by George Pearson. In crown 8vo., red cloth, 6s. 


*,* Also bound in gold cloth, with paper label, same price. 


Vv. 

THE POPULAR EDITION. In crown 8vo., cloth, with Sixteen Illustrations on wood by 
Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, and Barham. 2s. 6d. 

VI. 

THE VICTORIA EDITION. A Pocket Edition, in fcap. 8vo., with Frontispiece, cloth, 
1s. 6d., or ir. paper wrapper, 1s. 


“Abundant in humour, observation, fancy; in extensive knowledge of books and men; in palpable hits of 
character, exquisite grave irony, and the most whimsical indulgence in point of epigram. We cannot open a page 
that is not sparkling with its wit and humour, that is not ringing with its strokes of pleasantry and satire.”— 


| The Fnqolosby Legends. 


ESPECIAL CHEAP EDITIONS. 
VII. 

THE ALEXANDRA EDITION. A new 
large type Edition, in demy 8vo. With 
upwards of Fifty Illustrations by Cruik- Vart. 
shank, Leech, Tenniel, and Barham. | THE PEOPLE’S EDITION. In sixty-four 
Paper wrapper. 1s, large quarto pages, printed on good paper, 

*,* This edition can also be obtained bound with Forty Illustrations by Cruikshank, 
in scarlet Japanese imitation morocco, Leech, and Tenniel, with wrapper, 6d. 


The Jnqohosby Lyrics. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Memoir of the ReB. RicBard Harris Barbam. 


By his Son, RICHARD DALTON BARHAM. In 1 vol., crown 8vo., with Portrait, 6s. 





padded boards, and gilt edges, and with 
a Frontispiece on steel, 3s. 6d. 





Lonpon: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New BuRLINGTON STREET, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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DEAN HOOKS WORKS. 


Lhe Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. 


From St. AUGUSTINE to Juxon. By the Very Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR 
Hook, D.D., late Dean of Chichester. In 12 vols., demy 8vo., price £9; 
or the following volumes sold separately as shown:—Vol. IL, 155.; 
Vol. II., 15s.; Vols. III. and IV., 30s5.; Vol. V., 15s.; Vols. VI. and VII, 
30s.; Vol. VIII., 155.; Vol. IX, 155.; Vol. X., 155.3; Vol. XL, 15s.; 
Vol. XIL., 155. 

** The most impartial, the most instructive, and the most interesting of histories.” —A theneum. 

“Written with remarkable knowledge and power. The author has done his work diligently and con- 
scientiously. We express our sense of the value of this work. We heartily like the general spirit, and are sure 
that the author has bestowed upon his work a loving labour, with an earnest desire to find out the truth. To 
the general reader it will convey much information in a very pleasant form; to the student it will give the 
means of filling up the outlines of Church history with life and colour.”—Quarterly Review. 

“The work of a powerful mind, and of a noble_and generous temper.”— Guardian. 

Vou. I. Anglo-Saxon* Period, 597-1070.—Augustine, Laurentius, Mellitus, Justus, 
Honorius, Deusdedit, Theodorus, Brihtwald, Tatwine, Nothelm, Cuthbert, Bregwin, Jaenbert, 
Ethelhard, Wulfred, Feologild, Ceolonoth, Ethelred, Plegmund, Athelm, Wulfhelm, Odo, 
Dunstan, Ethelgar, Siric, Elfric, Elphege, Limig, Ethelnoth, Eadsige, Robert, Stigand. 

Vot. II. Anglo-Norman Period, 1070-1229.— Lanfranc, Anselm, Ralph of Escures, William 
of Corbeuil, Theobald, Thomas & Becket, Richard the Norman, Baldwin, Reginald Fitzjocelin, 
Hubert Walter, Stephen Langton. 

VoL. III. Medizval Period, 1229-1333.—Richard Grant, Edmund Rich, Boniface, Robert 
Kilwardby, John Peckham, Robert Winchelsey, Walter Reynolds, Simon Mapeham. 

VoL. IV. Same Period, 1333-1408.—John ‘Stratford, Thomas Bradwardine, Simon Islip, 
Simon Langham, William Whittlesey, Simon Sudbury, William Courtenay, Thomas Arundel. 

VoL. V. Same Period, 1408-1503.—Henry Chicheley, John Stafford, John Kemp, Thomas 
Bouchier, John Morton, Henry Dean. 

The New Series commences here. 

VoL, VI. Reformation Period, 1503-1556.—Wi liam Warham, Thomas Cranmer (in part). 

VoL. VII. Same Period.—Thomas Cranmer (in part). 

VoL. VIII. Same Period, 1556-1558.—Reginald, Cardinal Pole. 

VoL. 1X. Same Period, 1558-1575.—Matthew Parker. 

VoL. X. Same Period, 1575-1633.—Edmund Grindal, John Whitgift, Richard Bancroft, 
George Abbott. 

VoL. XI. Same Period, 1633-1663.—William Laud, William Juxon. 

VoL. XII. The Index. 


The Church and tts Ordinances. 


Sermons by WaLTER FarquHar Hook, D.D., late Dean of Chichester, 
Edited by the Rev. WaLTtER Hook, Rector of Porlock. In 2 vols., 
demy 8vo., 1os. 6d. 


“One of the clearest, most logical, and most eloquent expositions of the value of ordinances and the true 
nature of prayer that have ever been before the eyes of men.” —Daily Telegraph. 


Parish Sermons. 


By WaLTER Farquuar Hook, D.D., late Dean of Chichester. Edited 
by the Rev. WaLTER Hook, Rector of Porlock. In crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Hear the Church. 


A Sermon by WALTER FarquHar Hook, D.D., late Dean of Chichester. 
Reprinted separately, in demy 8vo., sewed, t5. 
Also in 1 vol., 6s. 


Dean Hook; His Life and Letters. 


Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, Vicar of Woolbeding, Author ot 
“Life of St. John Chrysostom,” &c. The Popular Edition, in 1 vol., 
crown 8vo., with Index and Portraits, 6s. 


Lonpon: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Crdinaryp to Wet Majesty the Queen. 
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THE AGRA BANK, Lim! ep. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1883. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. RESERVE FUND, £200,000. 
Head Office:—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


Branches in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, 
Lahore, Shanghai, Hongkong. 

Current accounts are kept at the Head Office on the terms customary with London Bankers, and Interest allowed 
when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 

Deposits received for fixed periods on terms to be ascertained on application. 

Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the branches of the Bank free of extra charge; and 
Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and Loans, and the safe 
custody of the same undertaken. 

Interest Drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 

Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and India, transacted. 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 














NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 


CAPITAL: £2,000,000; SUBSCRIBED AND PAID UP, £500,000. 
LONDON: 40, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 





DIRECTORS. 
CHRISTIAN ALLHUSEN, Esq. E. F. HARRISON, Esg., C.S.I. 
LIONEL R. C. BOYLE, Ese. A. J. MACDONALD, Esq. 
W. W. CARGILL, Ese. SIR BENJAMIN C. C, PINE, K.C.M.G. 


GRANT HEATLY TOD-HEATLY, Ese. 
EDINBURGH: 23, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 


LOCAL BOARD FOR SCOTLAND. 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR THOMAS CLARK, Bart., | ee Murray & Falconer, 





Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES : 


BADULLA HONG KONG MADRAS NEW YORK SHANGHAI 
BOMBAY JAFFNA MAURITIUS PARIS SINGAPORE 
CALCUTTA KANDY MELBOURNE SAN SYDNEY 

COLOMBO KOBE NEWERA ELLIA FRANCISCO YOKOHAMA 














The Bank receives money on deposit, buys and sells bills of exchange, makes telegraphic transfers, issues letters of 
credit and circular notes, forwards bills for collection, and transacts banking and agency business generally. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON Deposits. 
Fixed for 3, 4, and 5 months at 3 per cent. per annum. 
Fixed for 6,7, and 8 months,, 4 ,, “ 
Fixed for9to12 months ,, 44 ,, 
Fixed forover12 months , 65 ,, ae 
Interest paid half-yearly—31st March and 30th September. 

Current Accounts opened and cheque bookssupplied. Interest at 2¢ per cent. per annum allowed on the minimum 
monthiy balance, if not below £100. Advances made against approved banking securitics. Pay and pensions 
drawn, insurance premiums, club subscriptions, and other periodical payments, made at a uniform commission of 4 
per cent. Securities bought, sold, and received for safe custody from constituents of the bank. Interest and 
dividends collected. Drafts issued upon the Bank’s Eastern Branches at current rates free of commission. Bills 
collected or negotiated, and every description of exchange business conducted. The fullest information can be 
obtained by application at any of the Branches and Agencies, or at the Head Office. 

GEORGE WILLIAM THOMSON, Secretary. 


OW ciankes Q9 


BLOOD MIXTURE. DAI IK 
Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous 
Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. 


In bottles, 2s. h, and P 7 
gaat areas: Sha cnet ts times te |. the title of the NEW SERIAL STORY 


for 33 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor. y F. W. ROBINSON, now appearing in 
The Lincoln & Midlgnd Counties Drug Company, | “at popular Fourpenny Magazine, “HOME 
coln. HIMES.” Sold Everywhere. 
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COOPER COOPER & CO, |” 


Sell the finest IEA the world produces at 3s. a Pound; and Magnificent TEAS at 2s. 6d. and 2s, 
a Pound, as supplied to Princes, Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, Barons, and the County Families of the United 
Kingdom. Samples and Book about TEA post-free on application to 


COOPER COOPER & CO, 


CHIEF OFFICE:—50, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 


BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS. 


63, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 35, STRAND (Near Charing Cross), W.C. 268, REGENT 
CIRCUS, W. 17, WESTBOURNE GROVE, W. 334, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., LONDON. 


ENO’S VEGETABLE MOTO. 


(A SIMPLE VEGETABLE EXTRACT,) 


OCCASIONALLY A 


Desirable Adjunct to Eno’s Fruit Salt, 


As a Laxative, Stomachic, Blood, Brain, Nerve, 
Bile or Liver Tonic. It will be found invaluable for creating 
and sustaini:g a natural action of the Stomach and Biliary —_ 
Secretions. 

In a word—‘‘ ENO’S VEGETABLE MOTO” is mild, effective, 
and agreeable, and lasting without force or strain in 
Indigestion, Biliousness, Sick-headache, Gout, Rheumatism, 
Suppressed Gout, Head-affections, Nervousness, Sleeplessness from 
Liver derangement, Flatulence, Wind on the Stomach, at the com- 
mencement of Coughs and Colds. Blood Poisons and their kindred 
evils, are prevented and cured by the use of the VEGETABLE 
MOTO anp ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 

A regular action of the Excretory organs of the body is produced 
by natural means; for distinctly understand, it is impossible fora 
single tissue of the body to be kept in order if the effete or poisoned 
substances sre not got rid of by a natural and healthy action of the known f 
Knowest thon yesterday, its aim and reason Liver, Bowels, and Skin. of the hat 

‘Workest thou well to-day for worthy things The healthiest occasionally suffer temporary derangement of the i 

Calmly wait to-morrow’s hidden season Stomach and Liver—with ENO’S VEGETABLE MOTO and ENO’S fragrant b 

Need’st not fear what hap; so ever it brings = RUIT SALT you can always relieve, and never do harm; little may the basis 
be needed, but still, when you have a simple and prompt assistance, many dangerous forms of disease may be ( 
arrested and removed at the outset, for this is the time or chance. ENO’S FRUIT SALT and VEGETABLE 
MOTO should always be kept in every bedroom and every travelling trunk, ready for any emergency. which, af 

A GENTLEMAN writes: “The ‘Motos’ are of exceptional value. I have never known them fail in taking away “3. 108. 6 
my headache; they act on the bowels in just twelve hours; the pain passes away, and I feel quite weil. There is of 20, Hat 
nothing drastic or any discomfort in using them.—X. Y. Z., Hastings, 1886.” 

My Dear Sir,—I have taken many antidotes during my life to cause an action on the bowels, but the general 
effect of your ‘ Vegetable Moto’ is happier in more ways than one; I find them gentle and corrective in their action, 
and in some mysterious way helpful alike to the stomach and liver. I like to have them always at hand.—Yours, 
“N. B. C.,” Strand, W.C., September 13th, 1886. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, PRICE 1s. 1#d.; POST FREE, 1s. 3d. 
PREPARED ONLY AT 


B 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E. v 


NUDA VERITAS 
























— 
a 








HAIR RESTORER. e 
| oe Twenty-One Years this preparation has been known to the Fashionable World as 7 
superior to all others. 
Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most effectual, harmless, and 
permanent Restorer. P 
It is not a dye, but after a few days’ use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its ol 


original colour. 
Nuda Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on bald 
spots, removes dandruff, and is a matchless dressing. Its use defies detection. R 


In Cases, 10s. 6d. each. Sold by Chemists, Perfumers, etc., from whom Circulars may be had. 





AGENTS— 
R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 31 & 32 Berners St., W., and 91-95 City Road, London, £. 


TEMPLE BAR. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED “BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY.” 


No. 320, ror JULY, 1887. 


OONTENTS. 


ART. PAGE 
I. Out or THE Foc. Cuaps. I-III. 289 


II. A Lovers’ QuarREL . ‘ ‘ 314 
III. Some American Impressions . ‘ 315 
IV. Crappe . . ‘ ‘ . , ‘ , 327 
V. Tue Enp or Her Journey. (Conclusion.) 314 
VI. Tue Rea Sieniricance or Hamer. . . . 9366 
VII. “ None so Biixp es a ‘ , ° ‘ . 378 
VIII. Mapame pe Remusat . . ° . ° ‘ . 396 
IX. How M. Bativeau acutevep CELEBRITY . ‘ . 413 

X. Rep Spmer. By the Author of “ John Herring.” 
Cuars,. XXXIT-XXXV. . ‘ ‘ ; ; 418 


Dd beautifies the complexion, eradicates freckles, 
sunburn, redness, etc., and renders the skin soft, 
fair, smooth and delicate. 4s. 6d. per bottle; 
half bottles at 2s. 3d. 


known for nearly 100 years as the best and safest preserver, restorer and beantifier] 5 
of the hair; it is warranted free from any lead, mineral or poisonous ingredients, K L 
will keep fresh and sweet in the hottest climate, and has a most delicate and 


fragrant bouquet of roses; it is especially recommended tor children as forming} 


_ GOLDEN COLOUR, | ODONTO 


which, after great time and trouble, has been specially prepared for the use off whitens the teeth, prevents and arrests decay, 
golden-haired children and also for fair or grey-haired adults. Sizes 3s. 6d. ;Jstrengthens the gums, and gives a pleasing 
‘8.; 108. 6d., eqnal to 4 small; and 21s. Ask anywhere for ROWLANDS’ articles,jfragrance to the breath. Buy no Odonto except 
of 20, Hatton Garden, London, and avoid imitations under similar names. ROWLANDS’. 




















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MSS, must be addressed, post-paid, to the EDITOR of Tempie Bar, 8, New 
Burlington Street, London, W. Every MS. should bear the Name and Address of the 
Writer (not necessarily for publication), and be accompanied by postage stamps for its 
return in case of non-acceptance. Every care will be taken, but the Editor, or the 
Publishers cannot be responsible for accidental loss. MSS. should be written in a clear 
hand on one side of the paper only, and the leaves should be fastened together, and 
paged. PorrTry.—From the large number of Poems received every month, it is 
impossible to return them. A copy should be kept, as rejected Poems are destroyed. 
CoRRESPONDENCE.—All articles sent are carefully considered, but it is impossible to 
advise beforehand what subjects are likely to meet with acceptance. 


The BACK NUMBERS of TemMPLe Bar (with a few exceptions), are to be obtained, 


price 1s. each. Most of the Volumes (of which there are Three in each Year) can also be 
obtained, price 5s. 6d. each. Covers for binding the Numbers, price 1s. each. 


The Inland, European, and North American postage of TEMPLE Bar is usually 2}d. 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON ST., LONDON, 


PARIS: GALIGNANI, 224, Ruse pe Rrvotr; H. LOCKE, Rug pg Duras. 
NEW YORK: WILLMER & RODGERS. CAPE OF GOOD HOPE: J. C. JUTA, 
MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, ADELAIDE, and BRISBANE: G. ROBERTSON. 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 
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Friedrichshall 


THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT MINERAL WATER 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
By reason of an improved method of caption, by which dilution is avoided, 
FRIEDRICHSHALL WATER will be found now to be of CONSIDERABLY 
GREATER STRENGTH and EFFICACY “¢han heretofore. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND MINERAL WATER DEALERS. 








Recommended by the highest medical authorities throughout the world. 


NESTLE’S FOOD 


For INFANTS, also for CHILDREN and INVALIDS, 


Prepared in Vevey, Switzerland. 

The Basis of NESTLE’S FOOD is choice Milk from Swiss Cows, to which is added 
a little sugar and some Wheat Flour, the insoluble parts of which have been excluded by 
a special PROCESS of BAKING. The product obtained in this way acts as a solvent 
upon the caseine, and prevents the Milk from Curdling in large lumps, thus rendering the whole 
compound, which is of the highest intrinsic value, as digestible as MOTHER’S MILK. 

NESTLE’S FOOD, CONTAINING MILK IN ITSELF, is instantly prepared 
with the SIMPLE ADDITION OF WATER. 





LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


In consequence of Imitations of 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA & PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
bears their Signature, thus— 


Lea Gervais 


Sold wholesale by the ym gm Worcester; Crosse and ne London ; 
Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail by “leaan in Sauces throughout the World. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
TEA COMPANY'S 


Unequalled "7 A Ss have 
THE LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD. 
Supplied Actually first-hand. Carriage Paid. 


1/3, 1/6, 1/9, and 2/- a POUND. SAMPLES 
Address the SECRETARY—Offices: 21, MINCING LANE, LONDON. 
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Out of the Fog. 


By WILLIAM M. HARDINGE. 
AvuTnHor or ‘CuLiIFrForD Gray,’ ‘EvuGENIA,’ AND ‘ THE WILLOW GARTH.’ 


Cuapter I, 
HOW JACK WENT TO HIS WORK. 


OVEMBER morning in a dull London street, and its dulness 
focussed into a dark dining-room just north of Holborn. 
Setting cheerfulness aside, one might choose finer quarters for one’s 
hero ; but the difficult things of daily life—and tragedies too, though 
this is no tragedy—have as often the background of a dark dining- 
room as any other; and in this particular dining-room it is well 
to make our hero’s acquaintance, not only because it was his own 
dining-room, but because it was also his den. 

For he was a barrister—Jack Calthorpe—and a hard-working 
barrister too. Soon after nine o’clock each morning he was at his 
“chambers” in Lincoln’s Inn, still more comfortless than this 
dining-room, in their broken-paned and rickety aspect—and the 
courteous plural word meant, in this case, only the smallest room in 
a set shared by three old fellow-commoners—and, what with legal 
work and what with pupils, he never got home till dinner-time, so 
tired out that he would generally sleep the sleep of the just until 
the earliest hour when he could decently exchange his arm-chair for 
his bed. Brain-fatigue reacts upon the body ; and after a hard day 
over his books, though his feet might be cold for want of exercise, 
broad-chested Jack would be as physically weary as after a thirty- 
mile walk over Welsh hills or Swiss mountains in the one vacation 
fortnight he allowed himself in September. 

For nature had not built him a bookworm. He stood just six 


foot one, and he had no recollection of a day’s illness. The lower 
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part of his face had the fulness and the firmness of an athlete’s, and 
his crisp brown hair was wavy and thick: but the mouldings and 
crossed lines on his broad brows bespoke work and thought, with 
plenty of good mental stuff to back them. 

His career had been simple enough. A big shy boy, he got an 
Oxford scholarship from a provincial school, at a college not con- 
spicuous for its students; and there he grew into a popular man, 
familiar alike with the lecture-room and the river. His nature was 
not expansive: he chose his friends out of mere comradeship: they 
went to the same lectures, they rowed in the same boat, they were 
habitual acquaintances, not satellites or second-selves. His life 
was of the order that we think commonest at Oxford and find rarest 
—honestly studious, with a thorough balance towards exercise and 
recreation. As he was one of many children from whom much was 
expected, in a provincial lawyer’s nursery, so he was one of many 
men at his college, who had their own way to make in life; and as, 
when he got his scholarship, his father was satisfied rather than 
proud, so, when he was made a fellow, his friends contented them- 
selves with approving the choice of the college authorities. 

In fine, at that time, Jack had no more than a scholar’s experience 
either of affection or friendship; and, underrating his capacity for 
either, if he ever thought of it, he regarded himself as an unit of a 
body corporate, by the code of which he was bound: and when a few 
years later, at seven-and-twenty years of age, he was “seeing his 
way” at the bar, and felt that the hour was come when he could 
afford to relinquish his fellowship and select a wife, he set about 
providing himself—still as an unit of a body corporate, but in a wider 
limitation—with another unit who was personally attractive to him, 
no burthen on his means, and, to her credit be it spoken, very 
much in love indeed with Mr. Jack. 

This young lady was an only child; her father had been English, 
and her mother was French. Her antecedents, with which we have 
no question, were quite respectable and uneventful, and her fortune 
sufficed her. She had two hundred a year of her own, besides 
moderate expectations from her doating mother, who had been some 
time a widow, devoting herself to her daughter’s interests. 

Mr. Jack had made Miss Clara’s acquaintance at a Nuneham 
picnic: he did not go to Commemoration balls, or he might have 
thought her something of a flirt. No doubt he formed a truer 
estimate of her character by seeing her as he did, for her 
minauderies were very harmless and ingenuous : he took her seriously, 
and his seriousness made her seriously fond of him. He became the 
ballast of her life, if she was the pleasure-boat of his. For in the 
follies of light wooing our hero was not skilled. He wished to 
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marry, and this maiden pleased him ; therefore he set himself to love 
her (he found the task much lighter than reading for a fellowship), 
and, courting her as assiduously as he had courted his college honours, 
he as soon distanced his competitors in the one case as in the other. 

The task of loving her was light, we said: she was like this. 

Rather tall and very graceful, with a pretty face, childlike not 
babyish, untouched at present either by thought or sorrow, and with 
all those gifts bestowed by nature which her less dowered neighbours 
strove to gain from art: item this and that, soft golden hair, long, 
curling eyelashes, blooming cheeks, small soft hands, and a taste in 
devising clothes and an ease in wearing them which count for a still 
more commanding charm. A hundred tiny escapades had left her 
guileless, and this eager wooing made her feel at least one half of love 
—the pastime of its tenderness, if not the responsibility of its weight. 

So Jack and Miss Clara were married, and Jack did not regret his 
fellowship. They were much occupied with each other for a couple 
of months, and then the latent dawn of restlessness attacked the 
student again. It was not that he wanted to be away, but that he 
wanted to work. He had not married for a life of pleasure; and 
moreover the notion of her London home had been Clara’s ideal, 
brightened, as it was to be, by theatre-going and other holiday- 
making of quiet middle-class life. And honestly, it was never Jack 
that stinted her of this; it was his success. With the clients his 
father sent him, and those whom his own name brought him, with 
some more or less scientific literary work which he had undertaken, 
and with a couple of “ greats” students, as parerga, his time became 
entrenched upon till theatre-going and holiday-making were gradually 
pushed out of his life. He had not meant to take pupils, but the 
brother of one and the cousin of the other begged him to coach them, 
and he could set aside the entire proceeds of their tuition to buy 
pretty things for Clara’s drawing-room. It did not occur-to Jack 
that, as his leisure narrowed, hers widened in its need of interests. 
The time, which was not long for him, was all too long for her; and 
as yet there was no nursery. 

When they had been married little more than a year a child was 
born ; and in a week it died. Its birth marked the first of a series of 
white days for Clara, when Jack, like a good father, played truant to 
his work ; and its death the first of a series of dark days, when the 
good father took at once to his work again for comfort. 

For in “ getting on,” in the necessity for application, lay the 
emphasis upon Jack’s life. To have stayed at home philandering 
would not have beseemed him. No philosophy that he knew of 
could sanction it, and it would have been an offence against his 
education. Clara’s mother was with her, and she could best console 
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her daughter; because Jack did not stay at home with them, he was 
not the more consolable. So he set himself to his briefs and his 
pupils more assiduously than of old; and as Clara fell ill, with too 
much listlessness and disappointment, and was long in ridding herself 
of a sort of low fever that had attacked her, their life had not yet 
run back into its old channel of intimacy ; and they were living for 
a while asunder, without any quarrel, but rather with hearts sur- 
charged with mutual tenderness though not sufficiently in accord 
for either to understand the other’s attitude of reserve. 

And thus it happened that Jack Calthorpe was used to breakfast 
in his dining-room, in a bachelor’s solitude plus the inconvenience of 
its being a den of which he was not the sole master. On this foggy 
morning he had stolen downstairs with his boots in his hand, that he 
might not wake Clara—when she had been awake for hours, had he 
but known it ; and even if she had been asleep, would have preferred a 
thousand times that he should wake her ;—and, with that charming 
stupidity often incidental to real affection, he was going to be away 
all day long, just as he had been for the past six weeks, without 
saying so much as “‘ Good-bye ” to her. 

Not that he must be awarded overmuch credit for his thoughtful- 
ness ; for—except as inculcating stealth in his descent of the creaky 
wooden stairway—his wife, about whose health there had ceased to be 
need for apprehension, did not occur to his mind. His thoughts 
were engaged superficially with the gathering murkiness of the 
weather, and in their depths with a passage in Aristotle’s ‘ Ethics’ 
which he was busy solving for a pupil, and with balancing the proba- 
bilities of a certain client's call; pupil and client alike connected with 
the weather, in so far as it might chance to prevent their coming. 

Jack lit the gas in the dining-room, where a meagre fire awaited 
him, stirred the coals, boiled his egg, and poured out his tea, as he 
had learnt in old college days, and as he still preferred to do, without 
any notion flitting across his brain that he was either thoughtless or 
neglected; he felt himself neither a brute nor a martyr. He 
buttered his toast, already cold; looked in vain for the newspaper, 
lying amid the smuts of the feggy area; pulled down a book from 
the shelves that lined one side of the wall, and—seating himself as 
most studious people do, with his back to the fire—was by no means 
uncomfortable at his simple breakfast. 

The most precise of critics could not have thought him ill- 
conditioned for acting thus; none of his fellows would have said he 
was other than considerate; and yet the heart that would have given 
back beat for beat to his was doubting about him a little upstairs, 
as his wife lay wide awake, and more than half ashamed of her 
increasing solicitude. 
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Utterly unwitting of this treason, Jack still gave a tender thought 
to Clara, as he heaped on coals that the room might be better 
warmed for her when she came down than it had been for him; 
but as it happened, Clara was not coming down to breakfast. She 
still breakfasted in her room, with a lazy notion that she was to be 
an invalid all the winter, and a conviction, which she gained by 
false reasoning from only half-true premises, that she was not 
wanted downstairs. 

Then, laden with a well-filled bag of papers, and buttoning his 
rough great-coat as he went, Jack breasted the grim morning with 
his iron lungs. ‘No ‘pale student’ this,” thought the patres- 
familiarum, as they stood at the windows of their warm rooms, 
uncertain that they did not enjoy the November prospect outside by 
its contrast with their cosy homes, and watched him as his firm tread 
rang along the frosty pavement. And yet, from sheer preoccupation 
in his work, he stumbled over a shivering boy at the corner of a 
crossing, and neither saw the boy nor heard what the boy said, for 
concentration of his faculties in thought. Oh! a good lawyer, Jack, 
and a first-rate scholar! Anda bit of a philanthropist too, by-the- 
by, despite his imperception of the claims of this particular 
crossing-sweeper. He would spend one evening in each week, at 
all events, lecturing upon this science or that to working-men, and 
all his Sunday afternoon, perhaps, over a pamphlet about poor-rates. 
Had the crossing-sweeper’s case been brought before his consideration 
in print, as an instance for inductive comparison with other cases, 
Jack would have certainly given him his best attention, and very 
likely done something for him out of his own pocket, for he was no 
niggard, nor was his philanthropy vicarious though it was systematic ; 
but just now the crossing-sweeper was no more to him than the post 
he was leaning against. He no more thought about him now, than 
he thought of market-gardening when a truck of vegetables went by. 

The crossing-sweeper did not appreciate Jack’s systematic phi- 
lanthropy. His senses travelled no further than to listen for the ring 
of “browns” upon the flagstones, and Jack’s coming never connoted 
that too unfamiliar sound. And yet he knew he had a theoretic 
friend in Jack, who was perhaps more sure to be of service to him in 
the end than the good-natured idler who would fling him a sixpence 
with a promise never kept. The crossing-sweeper, like the greater 
number of us, preferred sixpences to theoretic philanthropy. And it 
was not only the crossing-sweeper that Jack did not see; he uncon- 
sciously cut a friend of his also, as he scudded over the road, at the 
little city of refuge in the mid-tide of cabs and omnibuses. He was 
preoccupied. 

It is questionable, if one had to choose a corner whence to study 
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unmasked various types of faces, whether one could find a better 
one than that particular end of Chancery Lane which Jack passed 
so blindly as he hastened on to climb some half-dozen pairs of 
stairs to his sky parlour in Stone Buildings. All the busy street 
seems full of a perpetual trouble which it gives forth unceasingly 
upon the blank and restless thoroughfare. Men’s greetings to their 
fellows there are less hearty and less casual than in Piccadilly ; they 
are tinged either with earnest or suspicion. People there let their 
own anxieties or greeds have their way with their features, their 
gestures, and their speech. Jack’s face would distinguish itself 
among the mob of his fellow-citizens as the face of a man whose 
mind was busied with abstruse questions, not with sordid claims— 
the face of a gentleman and a scholar. Day by day it looked more 
abstracted, if less blest with the mere repose of thought. He was 
rather overworked, and the enjoyments of that leisure which 
Aristotle reckoned the learned man’s first need were laid aside. It 
had narrowed down almost to the limits of this daily walk to 
chambers, and that is why the walk was so important. All through 
the winter Jack saw no more than it afforded of outdoor things, to 
compensate him for the country-side his home, or for the frozen 
fields, the glass-blue streams and white quadrangles of his well- 
loved Oxford. And there is some significance in this. As he turned 
out of Chancery Lane, through the big gate, he might catch a glimpse 
to leftward of the frosted sward, or a grimed tree or two, but only for 
a moment—Stone Buildings themselves, approached from the east, 
being, as all the world knows, the very cul de sae of desolation. 

Jack passed, by his staircase with its reeking walls, up to his room, 
which looked upon the street if its blind window can be said to have 
looked anywhere ; but its aspect was indeterminate—its altitude for- 
bidding any one from climbing to its level, or seeing with its blear and 
rain-stained eye. He saw no more of nature or—not io call it by 
too fine a name—of out-of-doors that day. 

He was “hardly likely to turn out a Wordsworth certainly,” he 
might have said, laughing; but he was not aware that he suffered 
from living in London—his health was superb: still something in 
him pined a little all the same, and perhaps his heart became dusty. 

Early as Jack was, that mysterious and cat-like creature that 
pervades ‘“‘ chambers ”’—the “ boy ”—was there before him, making a 
feint of setting things to rights which could deceive no one. Jack 
got small welcome from the “boy,” nor had he ever earned one by a 
word of interest or play. “The boy was well enough,” he might 
have said; but Jack had only a third share in him; and it never 
entered his head to give him a word of praise—‘ the boy was paid 
for his pains.” If he left any of his manifold duties undone, he was 
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“spoken to” not harshly but finally, and there was an end of it! 
Why should the boy so much as say ‘“Good-morning” to Jack? 
There was a pupil of Jack’s whom the boy worshipped, and who never 
failed to throw him a bright look, if not a careless word. 

But none the less was Jack worth both his pupils put together, 
with the chilly crossing-sweeper’s verdict, and the cat-like but 
discriminating boy’s to boot. Jack was worth all that and more; 
though it is hard to prove it by the plain showing of how he passed 
his hours. Let this much at least be said—no man alive had more 
conscience towards his undertakings, intellectual, practical, or moral ; 
no man was more reliable if no man was less demonstrative. He was 
lenient with shortcomings, he was patient with stupidity ; and if you 
had once been his friend, upon no man’s shoulder might you more 
readily lay your hand, with assurance of unchanged and honest 
welcome, in whichever hemisphere you found him. 

The morning was too bad for the client to venture out: we can 
watch how Jack opened and answered his letters—all business- 
letters, for he was never much of a correspondent, though during 
the few weeks of his courtship he had written every day to Clara. 
This or that envelope was laid aside as demanding further care for 
its contents ; a bill was cast up, proved, and paid at once by cheque 
(less five per cent.), then entered in a book. Everything told of 
order and of system. A Greek Lexicon was looked into, with the true 
persistence of the student who will not let a doubtful passage rest 
but carries it into his daily life until it rights itself. And all this 
was done in quite as short a time as it takes to tell, and without 
sitting down. Then a mass of papers was brought out, and Jack set 
thoroughly to work. 

He was buried in his brief: once begun he had no thought of 
anything beside it except that bothersome necessity of keeping his 
fire alight. As the afternoon grew, he mechanically took a sandwich- 
tin from his black bag, and made his frugal luncheon; the boy 
bringing him a newspaper, in answer to his bell, in which he became 
absorbed for a quarter of an hour. Buon appetito! 

Putting up his sandwich-tin, he noticed that it had been tied 
round with a thread of silk. His young wife had superintended his 
commissariat. He smiled the half-amused, half-flattered smile of a 
man more contented than surprised ; he thought to himself that every 
day he forgot to thank her for that same little graceful action : 

“To-night I will remember to say something about it.” 

If Clara could but have seen that kind involuntary smile ! 

And by this time it was two o’clock and the pupil was due with 
whom the Aristotelian nuts were to be cracked. But the pupil was 
late, as always; and it was half-past two before Jack heard his 
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whistle on the stairs. Even when he heard the whistle he did not 
hasten to lay aside the piled blue sheets on which he had gone to 
work again. There are some men who take so long to come upstairs. 
They will notice everything; a fresh chink in the old plaster, a bit 
of iron baluster that “looks like giving,” the varied—or unvaried— 
view from the dismal windows as they get higher and higher. And 
while looking out of the dismal windows, they will hear someone go 
downstairs, from chambers on a lower floor, and must needs lean over 
and glance down to mark the cut of his coat or the fashion of his hat. 

And of such men as these was the pupil—always entertained ! 

He will take a chapter to himself at least. 


Cuarter ITI. 


HOW CLARA STAYED AT HOME. 


As soon as she could no longer hear the firm tramp of her punctual 
husband down the cold street, Mrs. Jack Calthorpe was aware that 
her lassitude was over and her fatigue unreal. She was alert with 
the alertness of returning health and nothing in the world to do! 
So long as Jack was in the house, she had hoped he might come in 
and say something gentle to her before starting. There was a brass 
vase in her room which held some grey hydrangea flowers that her 
mother, with a Frenchwoman’s taste, had set there as a farewell 
caress on her departure for Paris the day before ; and she had lain 
looking at their delicate clusters and thinking how she would cut off 
half-a-dozen of the petals and fasten them, as a tiny rosette, in her 
husband’s buttonhole. 

But when he went away, intentionally stealing past the door to 
leave her to repose and rest, she was irritated as well as sorry. She 
stretched out her little white hands from the bed, and began pulling 
the leaves off the flowers, with a vexation bred of indolence. Then 
she yawned and tried to sleep, but ended by reaching an ivory 
looking-glass from a table near the bed, and regarding herself as she 
lay still, in a very satisfactory and critical self-examination, for 
nearly half-an-hour: a feminine Narcissus. 

If it was hard to awaken any sympathy for Jack by exhibiting 
him in the setting of his daily life, it will be ten times harder to 
prove Clara short of detestable by detailing the occupations of hers; 
and yet she was as little detestable and as absolutely charming as 
any young wife need be. She had lovely looks, the beauty of a 
shell or a flower, and very good brains in her pretty head, and 
she was guiltless of self-consciousness about either. She was fond, 
with an almost animal fondness, of what was beautiful and noble. 
She idealized easily, and thus was for ever suffering some transient 
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pain at finding flaws in the idealized people, when they did not 
realize her fancies. But no one was readier to shatter. the ideal at 
any strong call from the real. Take her husband, for instance. 
There was hardly one fanciful imagining of love that she had not 
cherished concerning him; all the poetry she had ever read or 
thought, twined itself about him. If he left her for a day, it was 
Launcelot leaving Elaine, Romeo leaving Juliet, any hero leaving 
any heroine, so long as both were famous and young. He was the 
centre of a thousand little dramas every day of his life since their 
marriage; and she tried to persuade herself that the less atten- 
tion he paid her and the more intent upon high aims he grew, 
the happier she became! But that was only before his mind was 
really taken up at all; so soon as ever his work had thoroughly 
possessed him again, she felt the change. It became difficult to build 
romances round him, because he was busy upon something, all the 
while, that practically contradicted every one of them. So that at 
last a chill crept over the romancing. 

It is hard to give even one’s own fancies a hearing, when they 
devise great perils or great deeds for the beloved, if one cannot flout 
the knowledge that he is sitting writing at a table, a quarter of a 
mile away, with no battlefield but a brief, and with no peril but a 
cold; especially if he has no stint of briefs and is not liable to colds. 

Jack would come home tired, no doubt, but not with a fatigue 
that called for solace: he would be tired by his work, not of it. The 
kindest thing Clara could do would be just to tell him what she had 
said, heard and done ; and if—as would be probably the case—she had 
said, heard and done nothing worth telling, she had best sit down to 
the piano and play him to sleep with the music he liked most, which 
would be the “ Arabesque” or the “Slumber Song ”—Jack, like all 
only half-musical people, while he held the frivolous fantasia in con- 
tempt, preferring always the known to the new. 

In the meantime, certainly she would have to dress herself, and to 
order his dinner, and if the fog should not thicken, she might, 
perhaps, be able to walk the length of the street, to where those 
great iron gates shut off the Bloomsbury Squares. She put the 
looking-glass aside, and rang the bell for her breakfast. Clara’s 
staff of attendants was a limited one, consisting of a cook, whose 
vagaries created an occasional stir, and a nondescript house-and- 
parlour-maid who went upon her way invisibly and usefully. She 
had already been into Clara’s room to light the fire, so that her 
mistress had not even the excuse to bid her good-morning, when 
she brought her tray. She had only to drink her cocoa, which 
she did rather with a concession of deference to Jack’s wishes than 
with appetite ; she did not care to eat, she was as restless as a leaf. 
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She had nothing else to do but dress herself in the yellow fog- 
light, and take half the day to it if she would. She did take a 
considerable time. She wrapped her slight form in a bright gown, 
and crisped the natural wave of her fair hair with tongs, winding 
the implements this way and that, with some taste in the disposal 
of its masses. She combed down its soft undergrowth over her 
white brows, and then leaned forward to the glass again with her 
elbows on the table, her lips parted over her shut teeth, as pretty a 
picture as is conceivable of a lovely young woman—without discre- 
tion—who needed no adornment, wondering what in the world she 
could do to accentuate her beauty! Certainly she had seen hair 
with a ruddier tinge of gold in it; she would like to make hers 
gleam and glint like that, if she knew how. Certainly she had seen 
redder lips. Was it lip-salve that women used? And she streaked 
her mouth with some of that ingenuous nard; but it proved greasy, 
and dulled their bloom, until she rubbed it off again. And she 
fluffed her delicate face with powder, but brushed that off also when 
she marked with what a starchy white it daubed her apple-blossom 
cheeks, flushed out of their late paleness half with the make-believe 
of “ getting-up” and half with the sweet tide of youth and fast 
returning health. 

Clara laughed a little to herself. ‘How I should like,” she 
thought, “to get some gold-dust, and to do something to my hair 
to-night, to see what Jack would say!” But her countenance fell, 
as the thought flashed across her, not that he might be angry, for 
Jack was always readily enough amused at his wife’s play, but that 
he might not notice it if she did. Had she not lately fastened a 
flower at the side of her dress, instead of in the front, for his behoof? 
and he had not commented upon the change ; “and would she not,” 
she soliloquised—for Clara did not spare herself—‘* look a bit of a 
fool, if she sat with an ounce of gold-dust or half a pound of 
powder upon her head, and had to bid him look at it and explain to 
him that he was meant to be surprised?” “ And yet,” she thought, 
“T’ve almost a mind to do it, just to see if he ever observes me at 
all, when he looks my way.” Poor Jack! that was the first 
incitement towards a little plot, to test the constancy of your 
inviolable love. 

When Clara had plumed herself duly she went downstairs ; but by 
that time the dining-room fire had smouldered low from the blaze 
into which Jack had knocked it to greet her, and the sign of his re- 
membrance was burnt out of its ashes. She shrugged her graceful 
shoulders at the cold, and trailed down the kitchen stairs to interview 
the vagarious cook. 

“ Did your master leave any message, Jane ?” 
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“Only this, ma’am!”—a bit of writing paper which Jack had 
set upon his dressing-table. It was neatly inscribed with the 
legend, “ Dinner not before eight this evening”; neither more nor 
less. 

Of course he had only meant it to save Clara trouble. The 
blameless housemaid was to perceive it, as she did; and the vagarious 
cook was to be bound by it, as she was; but Clara took it with a 
resentful feeling that it was cold and almost unkind. He had 
ignored her; he could do just as well without her. So she ordered 
his dinner somewhat punctiliously, as a woman piqued in her 
affections will, revenging herself with dignity on her husband’s 
digestion by bidding Jane essay a fresh sauce with the fish and dress 
the potatoes by a more elaborate recipe than usual, regardless of the 
cook’s legitimate remonstrance “ the master did not like them messed 
about,” which she was inclined to regard as a menial’s taunt. And 
then she swept away upstairs with tke final word that she would 
have her luncheon late, so punishing herself a little too. She went 
back to the dining-room, where the blameless housemaid had made 
up the fire during her mistress’s sojourn in the lower regions, and 
toasted her neat ancles by the fire, as she thought out pretty notes 
to herself from the ideal Jack :— 

“Dearest, Iam so sorry; but I must be a whole half-hour late 
to-night.” ‘ How is my little wife? And will she wait for me till 
eight o'clock?” And so forth and so forth! until she laughed again 
at the likelihood of her husband inditing such rubbish as she was 
inventing. How little she would have cared for any man who did! 
She would not have had him other than he was, only a little more as 
he had used to be. 

By this time the morning was half gone; she would finish 
dressing herself. She gave a half glance towards the narrow glass 
between the windows—a singularly unbecoming glass, but still 
reflecting beauty enough to make her wish, in a quite undeveloped 
and quite harmless way, that somebody could have dropped in and 
seen her in her Paris morning robe. And then she would eat her 
biscuit and drink that glass of port in which Jack put such faith for 
her, and then—then she would go for a walk. Yes! fog or no fog, 
she would go, and get some gold-dust or something more startling 
still, to shake the scales from his eyes, which seemed to be growing 
so dull with preoccupation and care. 

She pondered. What if the blameless housemaid should perceive 
this, as yet undefined, “something” and Jack should not? No; 
she would get a cosmetic that he would have to look at her earnestly 


to notice, something for her face not for her hair. What should it 
be? 
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Clara had grown a little pale in the dull chilly room, as she stood 
rapt in her treasonable thought. “I will get some rouge,” she 
said, the colour mantling into her clear cheeks until she was rosily 
ashamed of her plot. But she did not unmake it. 

The fog had lifted rather than increased by the time she had 
completed her toilet. And very fair she looked in her ¢rousseau furs— 
too fair to be going out alone, had it not been that at that hour the 
neighbourhood was alive with passers-by, too intent upon their own, 
for the most part, not exhilarating business to heed one woman more 
or less. It was half-past one before she drank her port and ate her 
biscuit. She had been long dressing—that was one reason ; but 
there was another and a sentimental reason why she had delayed. 
She knew that it was about then that Jack took out his sandwich- 
tin and made his frugal mid-day meal, and she liked to drink his 
health at it in her tonic wine. 

All London could not have found a brighter picture for a husband’s 
eyes than his dull dining-room held for Jack at that moment, could 
he only have seen it. A tall young Englishwoman, with a touch of 
French about her dainty dress—a winter garb of dark-blue serge, 
with bright glimpses of gold braid and buttons gleaming in the 
firelight—her shoulders broadened by thick furs that clothed her to 
her throat, above which her delicate face showed, like a flower, in its 
wreath of fine fair hair. She stood up as usual just where she could 
see herself in the glass; but she was not thinking of herself now, 
though she might smooth the soft locks beneath her veil, with a trick 
of custom, as her eyes sought the mirrored face which was their 
habitual companion. For a moment the sweet mouth was grave, for 
a moment the reflected lids drooped their lashes over the forget-me- 
not eyes, which the quicksilver only half gave back in their beauty 
and their dewy freshness. 

“God bless my man!” said Clara, as she lifted the wine to her 
lips. ° 

The firelight caught the stem of the wine-glass, and turned the red 
of its contents to leaping rubies, and the tear on Clara’s lashes to a 
living diamond. 

And then she took up her big muff and went her way, walking 
with the conscious air of a person who has not been out of doors for 
a long time, and very seldom out of doors alone in her life; half 
pleased at that first freedom, and half shy. She was excited 
pleasurably too ; a little by the interest of her expedition, a little by 
the warmth of the wine as it glowed in her veins. Clara passed the 
crossing-sweeper, who was still at his post, rather duller and rather 
bluer than he had been at nine o'clock, but else, in his stock phrase, 
“’bout’s common’s;” and she fumbled among her furs for her not 
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too well stocked purse, and gave him a threepenny-bit out of pure 
good-heartedness ; for she did not feel the cold herself, or stay to 
realize his tattered plight. But at the moment it was well with her, 
and her disposition was always bountiful. She was soon in Holborn, 
where the coloured placards and divers goods in the bright shop- 
windows gave the sombre day a garishness all their own, which 
suited Clara’s mood far better than her “long unlovely street.” She 
passed the portals of the theatre—a great blot of réd and yellow 
amid the blank walls—and, with quick sight, took in the name of the 
piece being played there. A fat Jew, standing at his pawnshop door, 
eyed her from a narrow passage. Clara did not like fat Jews, and 
she did not like being eyed; she crossed the road at once and 
pursued her way—a turning to left, a turning to right—till she 
reached the shop for which she was bound, a hairdresser’s shop 
(where no one would dream of having her hair cut) which she 
recollected to have observed before. 

At the window she paused, delighted with her escapade so far, and 
stared at its display, quite regardless of notice, busied with the odds 
and ends before her. There it was!—a small sealed envelope, which 
she could have for a shilling. But next it was a placard concerning 
“our famous green rouge”; should she not choose that instead ? 
It was “ famous” but then it claimed to be “green.” Clara did not 
understand the slang of the theatre. 

Now, Mrs. Clara, young ladies with the flush of beauty, health and 
exercise upon their’ cheeks do not generally stand at the windows of 
“make-up ” shops to consider a probable purchase, however secluded 
the street, and however foggy the day! The people who patronise 
this shop are veiled ladies or servant-maids with little folded notes. 
They walk briskly in—alas! they know but too well what their 
requirements are—and they come out in a minute and walk briskly 
off again ! 

But Clara stood in the street, conning packets, phials, combs and 
curls, wondering if anything else the window would afford were likely 
to help her rivet Jack’s attention. Presently the clocks about her 
—there are always clocks striking close to you in London, if you 
listen for them, above the rumble and the turmoil of the thorough- 
fares—struck out two, through the heavy air. 

Clara lifted her eyes: they met those of a young man, of aspect 
rather fatigued and bored, who was coming slowly down the narrow 
street from its opposite end. He was not looking at her, although 
he was aware that she was before him, until that moment when the 
chance revelation of her beauty attracted his immediate attention. 
He looked from her fresh, fair face to the war-paint and the wigs 
displayed before her where she stood, and in his glance there was a 
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trace of his amusement—not in the least offensive, but that sent the 
blood mantling to Clara’s cheeks as she read in it a clear-sighted 
criticism upon her vanity. It provoked her. Half defiant and 
half annoyed, she turned into the shop at once, and asked in a high, 
cool voice for “a packet of rouge,” with a manner so unsophisticated 
that the saleswoman—a wizened and grizzled lady, making no feint 
whatever of personally advertising her wares but genuinely proud, 
amid so much false hair, of honest if partial baldness—set her down 
at first in her mind as a novice in private theatricals. Pursuing 
which notion she asked, as she put up the shilling packet to which 
Clara had pointed— 

“ Don’t you want any white, Miss ?” 

She did not intend insult—only business: but Clara scarcely 
deigned an answer, so convinced was she of a covert allusion, in the 
enquiry, to her flushed face. ‘Insolent woman!” she thought to her- 
self ; and having obtained her rouge, she would have left the shop, but 
became suddenly awake to the knowledge that the ulster-coated young 
man, whose amused glance had just brought her a sense of some- 
thing like awkwardness in her proceedings, had drawn himself up in 
front of the shop. Yes! there he was, looking in, with an expression 
which betokened curiosity 2s to what she might require from such 
an emporium. 

In order not to leave the shelter of the shop immediately, Clara 
asked the price of a long tress of hair, somewhat resembling her own 
in colour ; but obviously with no intention of buying it. The sales- 
woman saw that the question was only asked out of idleness, and saw 
too that Clara hazarded a glance—half interest and half demur—in 
the direction of the “ young swell” standing outside the window. 
She made her answer, according to her lights (London gaslights!)— 

“Five guineas, Miss. Good-morning!” 

Feeling that the dialogue had, to say the least of it, worn rather 
thin, Clara pocketed her little parcel, and stepped boldly forth again 
upon the pavement ; but she could not control the corners of her 
mouth twitching with something between vexation and laughter, as 
she noted that the student of the window was still occupying him- 
self with her movements. No sign or token from him disclosed this 
to her as she passed him ; and yet he made her feel that he had noticed 
and admired her, and that those few minutes which he wasted there 
were a tribute to her beauty. For herself, what had she seen ? 

On November afternoons when the atmosphere a few feet over- 
head hangs heavy with fog but gas and traffic have comparatively 
cleared the lower air, so that you can see those who pass you face 
to face, such a chance meeting as this seems to bring people nearer 
together than it would on an ordinary fair-weather day. The folk, 
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a couple of yards off, are indistinguishable ; but your stranger’s face 
leaps into vision suddenly and looks hard at you out of the fog, 
within reach of your hand. For a moment, it is the face of the 
world for you: all beyond is darkness and vagueness: it stamps 
itself indelibly upon your brain. 

Not a specially noteworthy face this, which haunted Clara so 
strangely that she was fain for an instant to put her muff up to her 
eyes as if she would brush it away from before her; but the face 
eminently of a man of the world, although “Prince Moustache,” 
as her hybrid fancy christens him, was hardly past four-and-twenty. 
He had the look of a man whom nothing can at all shock or deeply 
surprise, and yet for whom each trivial incident may have signifi- 
cance; the sort of man who in the real sense of the word “ forget” 
night forget everything—truth, and faith, and love—but in the shal- 
lower sense would forget nothing that he had once noticed, not the turn 
of a road nor a chance acquaintance. Clara judged him to be stupid 
in the finer points of feeling but quick to a fault in mere percep- 
tions: she was only judging by his langour and his dress but she 
did not judge amiss. The impression which he left her was one of 
vexation. She was vexed to think that he—just he and not another 
—should have set eyes on her in any position which verged on the 
equivocal, She began to wish that she had never seen him, and 
this made her think of him the more. 

Her prejudice against him was not accounted for by his ap- 
pearance—most women would sooner have seen him than not; but 
though his air had been admiring and deferential, Clara felt that 
she would sooner have been insulted by a drunken man. That 
quiet glance of criticism had overset her self-conceit ; she felt she 
had been acting foolishly: it was because of her own conduct, 
not of his, that she would have preferred that this particular man, 
who was not displeased nor blinded but just interested in her doings, 
should not have crossed her way. But what possible matter, she 
reasoned, could it make to her? It was unlikely she would ever 
see him again—and yet—and yet 

The spring was gone out of her gait, as she retraced her culprit 
steps ; she was conscious of being tired and conscious of the cold. 
She did not notice the theatre placards till they struck upon her 
gaze as hideous daubs; and she disliked the thought of passing 
even the grateful sweeper. That tiny packet of red dust must have 
weighed heavily upon her, to make her lag so, in half an hour: for 
it was barely half-past two! She would go in and eat some luncheon. 
She crossed the strest—her own street, into which she had me- 
chanically turned from Holborn as she pondered; and looking down 
a little to her right—for Clara retained a country maiden’s dread of 
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hansoms—she saw Prince Moustache slowly sauntering along the 
thoroughfare, his face still turned towards her. He had not lost 
sight of her when she had merged into the crowd. She paused 
angrily, and then hastened on. 

But she need neither have paused nor have hastened. Prince 
Moustache had no time to follow her further nor would he have gone 
out of his way todo so. Prowling was not in his line. She happened 
to precede him on his road, and he had kept her in view; butas soon 
as her way branched aside from his she was free of him. Whatcould — 
he want with a young woman who lived north of Oxford Street? 
The “Bloomsbury beauty” was safe enough! He was not hot- 
blooded ; and, moreover, he was later than usual for an appointment 
which he seldom kept exactly. 


Cuapter III, 
HOW MANNERS STUDIED TEMPERANCE. 


Mr. Ossorne Marnwarrya, Jack’s pupil, was, we have said, of the 
order of man that comes upstairs slowly—not from corpulence or 
bodily weakness, but because, in going upstairs, he found several 
little things which interested him. So long, indeed, did he take on 
this particular afternoon, and so completely did he ensconce himself, 
with arms folded and mouth compressed to a mute whistle, at one of 
the draughty old staircase windows which he had to pass, that you 
would have said there was something more than usually to his fancy 
in the blurred prospect from its mouldy panes. He had shaken the 
rickety iron rail, as was his wont, in mounting the first flight of all, 
and watched it vibrate with the same keen anxiety as heretofore—as 
if he had a wager on its yielding by a certain date ; he had measured 
the distance to the top storey with his eye, holding by the rail and 
leaning back, he had marked that distance shorten as he halted on 
the lower landings to read the names which grew familiar to him 
now upon the various doors ; but at last he turned his back to the 
stairs, at this window half-way up, and not even the impetus of 
“some fellow’s clerk” going hurriedly downstairs and brushing 
roughly against his ulster with a black bag had roused his attention, 
though by rights it should have elicited a politely-phrased if ironical 
apology for “ being in his way.” 

Mr. Mainwaring was not thinking—that is, he was not pursuing 
any train of thought; he was merely rapt away from mundane 
things, in a réverie upon a pretty face which had occupicd his vision 
for the past few minutes, in his foggy walk, without his feeling the 
least stir of his pulses in consequence. One might say that the air 
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of Mr. Mainwaring’s mind, like the air of London, was too fatigued 
to build romances in. At any rate, he was certainly not building 
romances now; he was simply looking at the face in his leisure 
moment—most moments were leisure to him—as a less observant 
man might have been looking only at the stone walls opposite. 

These were the same stairs up which Jack bounded daily once at 
least, but Jack could not have told you, unless inductively, that there 
was anything at all to see from any one of the windows. Mr. 
Mainwaring could have told you everything that you could see from 
each of them, but he was not the wiser man. 

Jack was in his rooms at five minutes before nine—for nine—and his 
pupil arrived at half-past two—for two—so that he might well study 
the phrenology of palings and the characteristics of chimneys. But 
the perusal of a human face committed to his memory, as well as of 
the familiar bricks and sills, lengthened out still further this young 
gentleman’s leisure and retarded his progress, so that we shall have 
time to look at his antecedents and himself as much as we need care 
to, without delaying the recital of his movements. 

His father was an Irish baron who thought more about his stables 
than his sons and had more position than wealth. Besides bestowing 
on him the family heritage of his Hibernian adaptiveness and good- 
nature, he allowed Mr. Osborne, who was his third son, five hundred 
a year; which enabled him to spend double with a clear conscience. 
During his second year at Oxford Mr. Osborne had, however, spent 
more than double, and so his father had removed him for a time, with 
the full concurrence of the college authorities, from the temptations 
of the High; and he had set himself to read, in town, for honour- 
greats, with much goodwill, slight contrition and a fair prospect of 
success. Most of his boon companions being in the easy lap of alma 
mater, his time was free. He had made himself a comfortable, not 
to say luxurious nook in his father’s mansion, because Berkeley 
Square was central and he got his rooms rent free, and had lately 
come to solve the Ethics of Aristotle with Jack Calthorpe, advised 
thereto by an elder cousin, his superior in brains if inferior in rank, 
who, as Jack’s contemporary and a fellow of his college, knew him to 
be a first-rate scholar and could secure his services. Being a 
conscientious “coach,” Jack was getting, to say the truth, a little 
anxious about his Honourable pupil. Mr. Osborne Mainwaring was a 
charming companion but obviously considered the substance of the 
Ethics of less importance than his own pose in reading them ; and his 
manly air made it difficult to remonstrate with him as if he were a 
mere school-boy. He was older than the average undergraduate and 
older than his years, both in looks and experience ; and he had an easy 


grace about him which, together with the non-phonetic pronunciation 
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of his name, had earned him, at Christ Church, the sobriquet of 
“Manners.” His life divided itself into a stormy Irish boyhood, a 
sojourn at Eton, which may have been refining but was not altogether 
satisfactory ; and then desultory residence first with one tutor and 
then with another, where the head of the house would gently blame 
him for his idleness and his juniors regard him with more reverence 
than they did the head of the house. 

Clever as he undoubtedly was, he had not yet distinguished himself 
at Oxford though it was by his own wish that he had gone there. 
He had always cherished a dream-intention of settling down “to read 
like a smug,” which he was only now beginning to put into force, 
and that rather mal gré. He had so little conceit of his own talents 
that his habitual effort was to conceal them. But in life—so called 
—there was very little that he did not know, for all his sleek, trim 
air; and, though he never made parade of his experiences, you could 
somehow read in his demeanour that he had taken what was sent 
him for his pleasure and had enjoyed his full share of the “ sweets of 
living.” Moreover he had enjoyed also—* enjoyed ” is advisedly the 
term—a quasi-disappointment of the heart, which will suffice to show 
that he had possibilities of warmth and tenderness still latent in him, 
despite the safety valve, or the slow poison, of “successes.” He 
affected an inert scepticism about Providence and about purity ; but 
he was not unchivalrous and he was not irreverent. It was on the 
cards that a strong swerve might make him a good husband or an 
orderly Christian, though nothing could have turned him into a 
knight-errant or a parson. 

He was the sort of fellow of whom many people would have said 
that he had no enemy but himself, were it not that he was so 
palpably set upon being his own best friend. He was not the man 
to let himself drift into what was, in his own view, degrading, but 
at present he was unfortunately himself his only standard ; his safety 
against extremes lay in his shibboleth that they would not be “ good 
form,” which was arguing in a circle, for he would have defined as 
bad form “ things which he would not do.” 

Mr. Manners had a very gentlemanlike presence, without being 
really handsome. <A sculptor might not have cared for his face, but 
he was his hatter’s ideal. He dressed himself faultlessly, in the 
quietest style; and the sober tones of his apparel seemed to extend 
themselves to his complexion. It was neither red nor pale; it 
credited him with neither exuberant health nor sickliness. He was 
seldom flushed but he was never sallow, always pleasant to look at, 
with features undistinguished either by brightness of eye or smile 
but matched into sufficient harmony with the forehead which showed 
average powers of thought. His hair was smooth and short and 
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dark, parted in the centre of a well-set head which betrayed no sign 
of the tall excrescence which we judge indicative of veneration ; his 
eyebrows were straight, his teeth white and even, his moustache 
strong and close. Such a man’s shape may be seen repeated over and 
over in any West End club. What was more unique in Manners was 
his pleasantness—a deferential way which, with his rich, low voice, 
made him more than ordinarily attractive to women, while his health 
and strength and comeliness earned him the favour of whatever men 
he chose to make his friends. People whom he disliked, disliked him 
in return, because, while always polite, he never attempted to disguise 
that his estimate of their merits was a poor one. 

No man could pick a quarrel with his behaviour, in any point of 
honour, as honour is defined among young men; but he was a 
dangerous friend to a woman who loved him—for he was no Platonist, 
however diligent an Aristotelian—and a dangerous example to a 
younger brother. He had that knack of making earnestness appear 
ridiculous which is equally fatal to sentiment and work. But the 
knack was a silent one. His speech was guarded ; indeed, he was 
not naturally fluent. He had a way of saying, for example, that 
Tom Allwork was a “very worthy chap,” while he only said of his 
chums, Hardcash and Spendall, that they were “not a bad sort”; 
yet there was no acquaintance of his who would not have preferred 
to be included in the latter verdict ; the very care with which the 
former was bestowed implying that poor Tom was not of the same 
genus as the speaker, so that it put him out of the running altogether. 
Manners was diffident in expressing opinions upon his fellows at all. 
He hated trouble, and opinions were a responsibility ; besides, he 
was neither prejudiced nor excitable—he considered himself quite a 
philosopher. So he was, up toa certain point. If it was true that he 
only took care of his health for possible pleasures, it was also true 
that he let no pleasures undermine his health. 

The previous night, for instance, what had Manners done? He 
had intended to read “some of that beggar Aristotle,” but of course 
he had been overpersuaded at his club, where he had dined, to go to 
the Hilarity Theatre ; and he was late there, because one of those 
loose elder friends that all young men find took him behind the 
scenes, to introduce him to a new dancer. Some men, all the same, 
would have stolen an hour or so from their sleep to con the Ethics ; 
but not so Manners. He went discreetly home after supper ; but when 
he was at home he lifted his eyebrows to find it already long past 
midnight, wherefore, like a valetudinarian, he lay an hour later in 
the morning. 

And in the morning, after his breakfast, which was a long 
business—for Manners did not lunch, for no stricter motive than that 
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luncheon spoiled his dinner—and after glancing at the biils and 
invitations which the post had brought him and skimming the news- 
papers as an accompaniment to his cigarette, he had a note or two 
to write and a tailor to see, and then he got out his books with no 
idea that he was doing yesterday’s work but rather counting himself 
praiseworthy for doing any work at all to-day! He had just 
become interested in the “virtues”—from an outsider’s point of 
view—and was beginning to discover a fund of dry humour in 
Aristotle to which that master might not have cared to lay claim, 
when the low chimes of the clock upon his chimney-piece, which 
he kept five minutes fast, “in order to be always punctual,” rang 
out two, the hour of his appointment at Stone Buildings. So 
Manners had not wasted his morning! When he heard the clock, 
he ordered a hansom at once, and drove to Covent Garden, where 
he had a bouquet to choose for the new dancer, and which was 
en route; and then he turned back to a carriage-builder’s in Long 
Acre, whence he pursued his way forth into Holborn on foot. 
And thus it came about that it was half-past two when he took 
up his position before the mouldering window where we have 
left him now for several minutes, “ midway between earth and 
heaven.” 

The still cold and the silence, echoing only now and then with a 
footfall or the clang of a slamming door, were grateful to him after 
his walk through the hustle of the crowded City streets, to which he 
was less used than to the throng of idle Bond Street; and gradually 
his absorption deepened, till it seemed to be as nearly painful as 
anything could be that came to Manners. 

“She was like Norah. Yes, it was Norah that she was like!” 
he said at last aloud, adding, with a little gesture of contempt, 
“Norah buying a wig!” Which comment and which gesture 
terminating his reflections, he marched on up to Jack’s low door and 
knocked. 

The door was opened, as though there had been a spring in the 
knocker, by the cat-like boy, whose occupation of the moment—what- 
ever it might have been—had become suspended ever since Manners’ 
footfall had been audible echoing up the stone walls, and who greeted 
“Mr. M.” with a grin which shewed a keen appreciation of his 
visits, though the small functionary’s tongue—glib enough in talk 
or comic song at the Saturday-night revels of his kind—had never 
quite mastered the pupil’s name. 

“Well, Mawworm!” said Mr. Osborne playfully. The boy’s 
name was not Mawworm, nor anything approaching to it; but it 
‘ entered Manners’ head to call him Mawworm, and the pseudo Maw- 
worm was delighted at the brilliant sally. 
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“Yessir,” he made unfaltering answer, his little dirty face breaking 
into a wider leer. 

“Mr. Calthorpe taking his whole holiday, as usual?” pursued the 
questioner. 

“Yessir,” said the boy with a laugh that was half a cough. 

The wit was not very fine but it was the high light upon his day 
—he would retail it to another boy, whose homeward way lay over 
Waterloo Bridge along with his, at night; and would explain how 
“Mr. M. was a regular first-class gent, and the son of a lord, and 
had said as how Mr. Calthorpe was a-takin’ of his whole holiday, he 
s’posed, as usival, and Mr. Calthorpe a-writin’ from nine to seven, on 
a sandvich ;” whereat the other boy would laugh, and they would tell 
each other the story over and over again with “various readings” 
and addenda, as they tramped on, like pantomimic imps of no account, 
through the solid fog. 

“That’s a nice churchyard cough of yours, Mawworm,” added 
Manners sternly. 

“Yessir. I beg your pardon, sir.” Perhaps people did not cough 
and speak hoarsely in “’igh life”—the boy did not know. And he 
was fain to open Jack’s door now, and let the pupil enter, for 
Manners had crossed the dark entry and taken off his coat. 

Manners was not one whit concerned about the boy’s cough; but 
he noticed it as he had noticed the rickety iron rail and the 
lessening stone stairway. When he put off his coat he threw off 
all interest in the boy with it; but the boy took the coat—all satin- 
lined and silk-faced as it was, it was at once his trust and his joy! 
He folded it up, patting its beautiful warmth with reverent hands, 
and he adored “ Mr. M.” in his cockney little heart. 

Jack greeted Manners, with a silent reprimand expressed in 
lifted eyebrows. 

“Well, Mainwaring! ” he said, pushing aside his papers at once. 

“Qh, but don’t let me interrupt you!” said Manners in his 
naive diffidence. “I can wait——” 

“Oh, I know you can wait!” said Jack with a laugh; “ but the 
Examiners won’t wait, you know!” 

He took up his ‘ Ethics,’ and opened it and a stupendous note-book 
together. 

“No books again ?” he asked, rather impatiently. 

“Well, no,” responded Manners with a smile. “You see I really 
can’t hawk books about. I think I must have two note-books ; 


leave one here, and copy it every third or fourth time into one at 
home.” 


Jack liked the scheme. 
“It would be a very good plan,” he said, “and strengthen your 
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recollection; you could condense or amplify your notes, and I 
would look them over for you myself.” 

“Yes,” assented the pupil, dubiously. He had not intended his 
suggestion to be registered against him thus. He went on, to 
change the subject: “I meant to have sent a helper down with my 
big note-book this morning ; but I was reading hard till the stroke 
of two: that’s what makes me a little late.” 

Jack, who had formulated a half-sarcastic utterance as to the 
advisability of getting the helper to do the work altogether, stopped 
short in a pleased surprise. 

“ That’s capital,” he said ; “ but have you no note-book with you?” 

“Oh yes,” said Manners readily, as he produced a smart silver- 
clamped and bemonogrammed pocket-book. “I'll put down 
references and headings here, and write ‘em into my big book 
to-night.” And Jack, having no sort of notion why his pupil should 
not do so, and Manners having a real intention—for the moment— 
of doing so, they proceeded to the business of the lecture; Jack 
compressing the gist of his old College Dean’s remarks—which he 
regarded as an invaluable possession, and to which he added weight 
by his own judicious exposition—and Manners copying the para- 
graphs into the leaves of his book, amid a crowd of bets and 
heterogeneous engagements. 

“Tuesday,” murmured that young gentleman. “ There’s nothing 
for Tuesday but ‘ Lady Tearem’s tea’! Now then ; ‘ Temperance ’— 
what shall I say? It’s not hard to be temperate on tea?” And 
down went Temperance, and Jack’s well-digested précis on the virtue 
thereof, under the exhaustive title “Tuesday,” for genus, and the 
particular heading ‘‘ Lady Tearem’s tea,” for species. 

The notes which Manners took down he would probably never 
glance at again; but nevertheless he gained considerable good from 
his lecture. Earnestness is always catching, if it is less catching 
than flippancy ; and there was something oddly real to Manners in 
Aristotle’s precepts as imparted by Jack and illustrated by his own 
wide-awake experiences of life. Hardcash and Spendall would 
never have believed that Manners could have applied himself to any 
literature but Bell’s Life with such an unfeigned interest. As 
for Jack, when once he had got a pupil well under weigh and his 
favourite note-book to hand, he was as much Aristotle’s slave as 
he had been the law’s an hour before. 

He was sensible also to the charm of Manners’ criticism and 
illustrations—often really clever ones, and taken from a social field 
which Jack had never turned with his own harrow ; given, moreover, 
with that self-mistrust and absence of assertion which were the 
pupil’s special graces, 
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It was past four o’clock before the books were pushed aside and 
Manners rose from an attitude of peculiar ease and comfort which he 
had adopted. He would have deemed himself but justly served had 
the lecture ended on the stroke of three—an hour after the time 
appointed for its commencement. But it was not Jack’s wont to 
exact his dues until he had given full measure; and when a lecture 
commenced at half-past two, a good hour of it lasted, by his 
reckoning, till four. Jack’s hour for work was always eighty 
minutes, and his hour for play forty. * 

Even at four he had not said all his say and was glancing 
wistfully down the pages of his precious note-book, when another 
claimant’s knock was heard and left no doubt that Manners must 
postpone the sequel of the virtues. And yet, thought Jack, his 
pupil’s time was short now before he must go up for his examination, 
and he bad a good chance, if he spared no pains, of getting at least 
a “tidy record.” He glanced down Manners’ notes, and back 
through them again, in his dogged conscientious way, until he 
came once more to the irrelevant classification: ‘“ Tuesday—Lady 
Tearem’s tea.” 

Tuesday looked socially blank, indeed, by comparison with the other 
days; but as it would bring some heavy hours of work to Jack, he 
dared make no encroachments further on its daylight. Still, there 
was the evening. 

“ «Tuesday evening ’"—why, that’s to-morrow,” he said. ‘“Can’t you 
come to my place in the evening to-morrow ?—Dine with me,” he 
added, after a moment, less intent on hospitality than on post- 
prandial work, “and we'll go on with this ?” 

Manners looked shy. He abhorred work or an evening though 
he was well aware that Jack imagined it to be his daily portion ; and 
more, far more, than evening work, his soul loathed a hurried 
dinner. 

“Oh! thank you, Calthorpe,” he said; “but let me come up to 
you—after your dinner, if you really are so good-natured.” 

“Why ?” said honest Jack, puzzled. ‘You're not dining out?” 

“No,” faltered Manners, wakening to a possible offence he felt he 
might have given—in truth, the slight upon his tutor’s table had 
been in his unregenerate heart, though it was out of Jack’s ken 
altogether—* only I shall put you out so; sha’n’t 1? Where do you 
dine ?” 

“At home, of course,” answered Jack, laughing; “and I’m sure 
my wife will be pleased to make your acquaintance.” 

This clause he added with an air of unassuming pride which 
showed that he regarded his wife's approval as a criterion of merit. 
Jack was as proud of Clara’s insight as of her many graces, But 
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Manners trembled. Worse to him than evening work or hurried 
dinner was the notion of an underbred respectable woman. His 
idea of a “ reading man’s wife” was compounded from recollections 
of a slipshod authoress—his terror—and a lodging-house-keeper's 
daughter—his bane. 

“T never knew that you were married,” he said, in the gentlest 
tone of self-reproof. And then, to give himself a moment, he 
continued—* At what hour do you dine?” 

“ At seven,” said Jack. “I should say half-past seven, only that 
‘two’ means ‘ half-past two,’ at earliest, for you.” 

“ Heathen!” thought Manners—his dinner-hour was a very loose 
eight. But aloud hesaid: “I am afraid it is only for the Ethics that 
Tam unpunctual. I would not fail to be with you by half-past seven, 
did I not fear that our talking shop afterwards would put Mrs. 
Calthorpe out.” 

“Oh, I always read in the evenings, when I don’t sleep,” said 
Jack frankly. 

And the unexpressed comment in Manners’ mind was: “ Brute! I 
wonder if she reads or sleeps too: they must have lively evenings!” 
But he only smiled his rare and pleasant smile, and said: “ But, of 
course, you are at home!” 

Then he paused, planning some other excuse for postponing the 
evil day, while Jack struck his hand-bell for the cat-like boy to 
bring in the cherished coat. 

Let us stand in the doorway with the cat-like boy for a moment, 
while Mr. Osborne Mainwaring puts on his coat, sliding with a soft 
rustle into its satin lining. We do not see a sign of tragedy—not 
even the materials for comedy. We see only one of those everyday 
groupings in which the threads of fate are so mysteriously inter- 
woven; two men—-two gentlemen—arranging to dine together the 
next evening, as they bid each other a careless “ good-bye” in the 
flickering glow. Jack is stiil seated, with his arms upon the table, 
his honest eyes raised to his pupil’s face. The firelight, falling on 
him slantwise, accentuates the mouldings of his brow and gives a 
wonderful massiveness to his ringless hand as it rests on the 
steel-blue papers of his briefs. It is a hand that could fell his 
companion at a single blow. He looks like a young Titan of things 
intellectual ; but his attitude is cramped and hard. 

Manners stands close by Jack’s table, as he wraps his coat about 
him ; the drifting fog, seen through the high window above his head, 
making an odd background to his slim figure—so graceful, so easily 
posed, so suggestive of the pleasant days of his life. The firelight 
glances up and shines upon his face, as he lights his cigarette. His 
handsome eyes look down. ... There was a moment’s common 
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silence: then a coal dropped on the hearth. It was as if some one 
had spoken ; it made a need of speech in answer. 

“Pray come!” Jack pressed, for something irked him—he could 
not have said what: “I shall expect you at half-past seven.” 

“T shall be only too happy to come,” said Manners, rousing 
himself and raising his eyes :—“ Till to-morrow, then.” 

“ Good-night !” 

“ Good-night !” 

And he went out into the gathering fog. 











A fLovers’ Quarrel. 


From Horace, Carm. III., 9. 


He. 
Wut thou hadst any joy in me, 
Nor other favour’d youth might cling 
Around thy neck so fair to see, 
I was as happy as a king. 


She. 
While all thy love was unto me, 
And Chloé had not stepped between, 
While I was all in all to thee 
I was as happy as a queen. 


He. 


Yes! Chloé now my heart has won, 
Ah! she can sing and play the lyre! 
If cruel fate leaves me alone, 


How gladly then I shall expire! 
She. 


A shepherd’s love reflects my own, 
(Dear Philip!) with a fond desire, 
If cruel fate leaves me alone, 
Ah! I shall more than once expire! 


He. 
What if our olden love returned, 
And knit our severed hearts again, 
And fair-haired Chloé hence is spurned 
Where thou and only thou shalt reign? 
She. 
Though he is fairer than yon star, 
And thou as fickle as the sea, 
And quite as rude,—TI still declare 
To live with thee, to die with thee. 





Some American Impressions. 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED. 


I u1KE America, and I like the Americans! There isa straightness, 
a rough jerky simplicity of manner about the people that is 
delightfully fresh and invigorating. It’s such a lusty, sturdy 
growing child—this New World—that even if it is somewhat un- 
disciplined, one isn’t inclined to resent its peccadilloes. It bawls 
frequently and has fits of temper and of horse-play, and it occasion- 
ally steals the jam from the cupboard and has to be locked up, 
and it is not above tips and bribes; but it is a healthy, hearty, 
honest, lovable child for all that. My husband made the remark 
“that in two or three hundred years America would be a great 
country,” to a Chicago man with whom we got into conversation 
in the train to Niagara. “Two hundred years!” repeated the 
Chicagoite. ‘ Well, I guess if you travel about it, you'll say it’s a 
great country now. Not to compare it with your countries that 
are saturated with age! But if you like modern ways and want to 
see progress—and pretty lively progress, too—why I guess you'll 
find something to interest you here.” 

It occurs to me that I have heard a good deal of discussion as 
to the prevalence of the Americanism “I guess,” and I have 
heard several well-bred Americans on the other side indignantly 
disclaiming the expression. I was amused at the table dhéte 
to-day by a young couple, unmistakably bride and bridegroom 
from their ogling, their side glances, their blushes and funny 
conscious airs. The lady “ guessed” that the coloured men were 
along time over the waiting at this hotel. She “ guessed” it 
was funny dining in the middle of the day. She “ guessed ” they 
had pretty well done the Falls any way; and he “ guessed ” that 
he wouldn’t have any more coffee. But perhaps it is only the 
tourist class of honeymooners who “ guess.” 

New York is a little confusing at first, and after ten days in 
the city my one distinct and abiding impression—an impression 
which to my dying day must remain graven on my memory— 
is interviewers. We had laughed a good deal before leaving 
England over hypothetical encounters with armies of interviewers, 
but reality far exceeded imagination’s limits. It is our fortune 
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to be travelling in the company of an author, politician, and 
historian who has a remarkable popularity in America. We 
have been privileged therefore to experience “ interviewing ” in 
perhaps one of its highest phases of development; and if, in the 
case of my husband and myself, the experience is of a somewhat 
vicarious kind—for we are merely satellites of the planet, and 
shine by reflected light—it is not the less extraordinary and 
diverting. The first steam-tug which came out to the Bri- 
tannic conveyed a suave polite gentleman with a note-book, who 
on the part of the ‘New York Herald’ requested the favour of 
our friend the author’s views over a considerable range of 
subjects. The next steamer brought a political deputation and a 
select band of reporters. One of them, when he had asked how I 
liked America, observed oracularly, “Well, I guess you'll be 
surprised ;” and I was very much surprised. Before we reached 
the wharf our party was reinforced by three deputations swelled 
into one big one, and a perfect mob of reporters. The deputation 
was very imposing. It flourished a sort of address with the 
proffer of a suite of rooms to our friend. It had, to a man, the 
keen alert expression of subdued enthusiasm, the distinctly 
American “all arms and legs” look, and the inevitable black 
frock-coat and pot hat which a gradually increasing experience has 
taught me to associate with “the local man,” whether in Great 
Britain or elsewhere. 

We had every reason to be grateful to the kindly deputation. 
It took the author completely in charge—“ took him in and did 
for him,” so to speak; and it extended its genial protection to 
Campbell and me. The sotto voce remarks of my reporter—he 
who had told me I should be surprised—led me to infer that the 
deputation consisted mainly of persons of consequence. “ That's 
Colonel X.—he knows all about everything. That’s Judge Y.— 
he’s a very distinguished man is Judge Y. That’s Colonel Z— 
he'll pull you through the Customs, if any man can—a remarkable 
person is Colonel Z.,” and so on. “There’s been some mistake 
about the steamer’s arrival,” continued my reporter. I call him 
my reporter, by the way, not because he particularly wanted to 
report me, but because he showed an obliging willingness to take 
charge of me and enlighten my ignorance. “If it hadn’t been for 
the uncertainty, there’d have been a lot more of us.” 

There was, however, no scarcity of them. The gentlemen of the 
press swarmed like a hive of bees. Our friend the author, under 
the mistaken impression that he might complete all the inter- 
viewing at one stroke, allowed himself to be conducted to the 
saloon, and there interviewed by all collectively. They buzzed 
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about him with their note-books, and we left him to be devoured 
by some score or so while we vainly tried to collect our belongings. 

Not even the genius of Colonel Z. was of avail here. New York 
is not to be complimented upon the facilities she affords for the 
release of passengers. The decks and the dock were like nothing 
but Pandemonium—luggage hurled hither and thither; parcels 
from the state-rooms flung indiscriminately in a heap by the hatch- 
way; frantic passengers seeking their own and finding it not, and 
giving vent to pathetic or indignant reproaches ; crowds from the 
shore blocking the gangways. I envied our travelling companion 
even among his crowd of reporters in the comparative quiet of 
the saloon. We managed to secure my dressing-bag and despatch 
box, which last provoked the curiosity of the officials. 

“ What have you got there ?” asked one of them. 

“ High-class literature,” promptly returned Campbell. 

“Well, I guess you'll find stacks of that over here,” returned 
the officer. ‘You don’t need to bring that across ””—which, as 
regards the productions of English authors, we found to be a 
melancholy fact. There is certainly no need to bring that across. 

“You'll have to open them—every one,” said our official, survey- 
ing the trunks. “It’s our orders, and we're kept here after time 
this evening so that you passengers can get off. We are very 
poorly paid, and we aren’t allowed to take anything. But ”—a 
pause, and he held us with his glittering eye—* Thank you, sir— 
we do. Got more than fifty cigars here, sir? Well—thank you.” 
And he pocketed a bundle. 

The gentlemen of the deputation came to our rescue, carried 
our bags, checked our boxes, and piloted us to a carriage they had 
in readiness. “ Hoffman House—Four dollars—All paid;” and 
away we drove at a great pace through the most unevenly paved 
streets I ever drove upon, lined with iron rails full of huge tram- 
cars, with the great pillars and bridges of the elevated railway above 
us. All round and over us were poles and wires—a perfect net- 
work of telegraph and telephone wires shadowing the streets. The 
prevailing impression was one of size and scurry. The vans and 
the tramcars seemed enormous; the horses were big and went 
fast; the trains roared above us—all was rush and clatter. An 
electric star shone high overhead, lighting up a grey stone 
monument, an autumnal-looking square, and a street of great 
white many-storied, many-windowed houses, like a Parisian 
boulevard. ‘“ Madison Square, Broadway, and Fifth Avenue,” said 
the gentleman of the deputation, “and here we are.” 

_ We were shown into a sombrely gorgeous apartment, furnished 
in Moorish style, with a ceiling in arabesques of red and gold, rich 
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hangings, faldstools, and decorations of Eastern shields and 
scimitars, and looking like a scene on the stage of the Lyceum. 
It strikes me that the New Yorkers are distinctly ahead of us in 
the matter of house decoration. Of course it is all a question of 
dollars; and Mr. Oscar Wilde is said to have the credit of doing 
much towards educating American taste. But be that as it may, 
all the backgrounds I have seen are harmonious. Some of the 
hotels are quite magnificent. At the Hoffman there are Japanese 
suites, Algerian and Persian suites, Early-English suites, and 
Parisian glove-box suites. I never saw anything of the kind 
prettier than the Japanese rooms panelled with peacocks em- 
broidered in gold on a pale blue satin ground. One may indulge 
in the luxury of such a background at the moderate cost of some 
forty-five dollars a day. 

It was getting late; we were starving. We had eaten nothing 
since one o’clock. The interviewers seemed determined that our 
unfortunate friend should neither eat nor sleep. One was in 
possession when we arrived. Ere many minutes had passed he 
had gathered unto himself seven other interviewers, and when 
that seven had departed there came other seven. The author's 
voice grew faint, but the interviewers lingered on. A hurried 
meal was snatched at last, but not in peace. The interviewers 
penetrated to the dining-room, and the last of them—for that 
day—announced himself at 11.30 p.m. 

For three days they brooded like the locusts of Egypt. I got 
in the end to have an affection for the interviewers. Allowing 
for their task, they were kindly and considerate. They were 
always courteous and obliging. They were mostly lean, long 
men, with thin faces and bright eyes, and they did not want 
much drawing out to give their views on things in general. I 
gleaned a good deal of information concerning American practices 
and malpractices from our friends the interviewers. After the 
first day or two, when all that could be said had pretty nearly 
been said by us, the proceedings were a little like the daily visits 
of a doctor to a convalescent patient, when there’s nothing to be 
done but to feel his pulse and talk about the weather; only 
that in this instance there were several “specially detailed” 
doctors. Once, the bright idea occurred to me to interview the 
interviewer ; and I led him gently to the point by telling him 
that I wanted to make “copy” out of .Ais impressions, and 
appealed to him as a man and a brother, suggesting that the 
business of interviewing must be a very fertile means of obtaining 
knowledge of human nature. 

“Well,” he said, “this is just how it is. It’s an education.” 
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He flung up his arm enthusiastically, and removed the cigar, 
which, however, in deference to me, he had not lighted. “ All our 
great public men begin as newspaper men. Most of ’em are self- 
educated. They don’t go to college to pick up Latin and French 
and no common sense. They pick that up on the newspapers. 
You talk a great deal about our newspaper system, just as you 
talk about our bribery and corruption; but I’ve heard some of 
your people say they thought it a very good thing a public man 
should have the chance of saying out what he thinks, and putting 
himself straight before the public. And the question comes, Is 
any harm done? Isn’t the country prosperous? Everything is 
blazoned abroad here. With you, it’s all hidden. If you had the 
freedom of the press that we have, there’d be a different state of 
things shown—in your Navy, for example.... Bribery! There’s 
plenty of that in New York. New York is a very corrupt city. 
Take the liquor stores. They’re a power are the liquor stores— 
nearly as great a power as the press—and they’re the very root of 
corruption. This is how it is. The city is divided into precincts. 
Every precinct is under a captain of police. He gets two 
thousand five hundred a year—dollars, of course—and for black- 
mail he gets twenty and twenty-five thousand dollars. If the 
public-house doesn’t square with him, so much the worse for him 
and for the public-house. ... I'll just tell you a funny experience 
I had the other day interviewing. There was an old nigger called 
Jeph. He was under sentence for killing two women. You 
know there are three appeals here; so that when a man is 
condemned to be hanged for murder, he knows it won’t be for a 
year or two anyhow. Jeph had just made his last appeal—the 
appeal for clemency to the Governor of the State—and he hadn’t 
much chance. I’m pretty new to the business, and didn’t know 
how to tackle him. I went up to the bars of the cell, and there 
was old Jeph walking up and down. So I said to Jeph, says 
I, ‘If there’s anything you'd like known outside, I can do it 
for you.’ Jeph walked up and down again behind the bars, 
and then he said, ‘I want to know if you ever heard of the 
eleventh commandment.’ ‘ Well, no,’ said I, ‘I can’t say that I 
ever did.’ 

“*T don’t know,’ he says, ‘that I can give it you word for 
word exactly ; but it’s the greatest unwritten law in the whole 
world, and it just means that every one ought to mind his own 
business,’ And then he turned away. 

“Well, there was a friend of mine close by that spoke Italian— 
he had come to interview an Italian murderer. So he says, 
‘Hullo, Jeph! how are you getting on?’ 
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“<Say, what the devil’s that to you?’ answers Jeph. 

“¢ Why,’ says my friend, ‘it should be a good deal to the devil 
and to me, since we both of us know that you're here for mur- 
dering two women.’ 

“Jeph stopped and looked at him, and burst out laughing. 
‘Say, Boss, you’re a man that knows things, and I'll tell you 
anything you like to ask.’ 

“So my friend got out of him all he wanted to know.” 

Our interviewer was undoubtedly right when he said that the 
press was a great power in America. I am much struck by the 
knowledge of public affairs which is shown among the lower 
classes here. :‘The boots at an hotel, the porter at a railway 
station, will discuss foreign politics with healthy interest, and is 
better informed on English questions than the average British 
Philistine. Everyone reads the papers here, from the children 
upwards; and the Americans know how to make their papers 
interesting. I have been amused and delighted with the sen- 
sational headings to the paragraphs, and complimented one of 
the staff of the paper upon them. 

“Oh!” he said, “that’s our spécialité. They’re mostly made 
up by our Tombstone editor. We call him the Tombstone editor 
because he writes most of the obituary notices. We think 
the headings make a lot of difference in the interest of the 
paper.” So undoubtedly they do. I took up a paper, and hap- 
hazard noted a dozen and more titles which would have admirably 
suited a shilling dreadful. I commend the following to my pro- 
fessional sisters :— 

“ Death at the Dance ”—“ The Earl and his Star ”—* Shot for 
his Money.” 

One of our most interesting experiences in New York was a 
visit to the office of the ‘Tribune.’ It is a huge red-brick 
building far down, a little out of Broadway. From the win- 
dows of his luxurious eyrie, nine stories high, the kindly and 
altogether agreeable editor—a characteristic American of the 
highly-cultured type—showed me one of the loveliest and most 
varied views I have ever beheld. We looked immediately down 
upon red flat roofs, roaring Wall Street, and busy Broadway, with 
fine public buildings in the foreground, and tramcars like beetles 
rushing along the streets—all life, bustle, and energy. Then on 
one side, away over the Hudson to quiet New Jersey, and yet 
further to hazy forests with the Orange mountains in the blue 
distance; on the other side, out beyond Sandy Hook to the 
Atlantic ; and turning leftward, across the graceful new Suspension 
Bridge of which the New Yorkers are so justly proud, to Brooklyn 
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and its suburban villas and gardens and avenues. There was 
food for inspiration in that scene, either for the idealist or the 
commercial spectator ; and it seemed to mea happy illustration of 
that curious combination of the romantic and the practical which 
is so strongly marked in America. 

The editor then took us up higher still in the elevator to a 
great tiled room, with windows on every side, through which a 
delicious current of air passed—an ideal composing-room, and 
very different from the printing-offices of my imagination. “ You 
have never been in a printing-office before?” he said, as he 
showed me his arrangements and improvements, and the spacious 
library, explaining that it was his theory that “you get a 
stronger esprit de corps and better work done by a staff working 
all together in pure air.” ‘“ Well!” he went on, “ perhaps you'll 
think it only American brag when I say that you may go a long 
way and not see such an office as this.” 

It was not American brag. I am assured there is no such 
newspaper office in London. 

The life of the Arabian Nights is not more unlike ordinary 
London life than our ten days’ hotel life in New York. We 
seemed to live in public. The hotel corridor is a microcosmic 
city, with its groups of politicians and financiers, its buzz of talk, 
its telegraph and post-offices, its stalls for books and papers, and 
its teeming life. Busy people rise early and begin their day’s 
calls before most Londoners are out of bed. The calling goes 
on all day, and one seems perpetually receiving or paying visits. 
Both the physical and the mental atmosphere of New York are 
fatiguing. Everything is at high pressure. The noise, bustle, 
and sense of “rush” are exhausting to the nerves. The women 
look frail and willowy and highly strung. The men have a 
curious look of wiry alertness combined with spirituality which 
seems to me characteristic} of the American type. The heat 
while we were in the town was intense—greater than anything 
I have felt out of the tropics. Locomotion is extremely difficult. 
There are very few cabs, and what there are are too expensive 
for even magnificent American purses. The streets are so ill- 
paved, and so entirely given up in the principal thoroughfares 
to tramear traffic, that a carriage would be of little use except in 
the cross streets and quite the upper part of the town. It 
puzzles me how the New York ladies get about; for even in the 
fashionable parts, the social business, which one gets through 
so easily in London, must be conducted at an immense expendi- 
ture of time and horseflesh, to say nothing of carriage springs 
and of physical discomfort. The “smart” people had not come 
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back from the watering-places, and I saw no signs of fashionable 
life. 

My experience of party-going at this time in New York brought 
me to the conclusion that under such conditions it was not to be 
lightly undertaken. One evening two receptions of the literary 
kind had to be done between eight and eleven, and the problem 
was how to accomplish them. Our natural instinct was to take 
a carriage for the night ; but on enquiring rather late at the office 
of the hotel we learned that the first place to which we were bound 
was a long way up town, that it would take more than an hour to 
drive to it, and that we could get there in half an hour by the 
elevated railway, and avoid being shaken to pieces into the 
bargain. 

Accordingly I compromised the matter of evening shoes, tucked 
up my gown, and cloaked and hooded set forth with my two 
companions for the elevated cars. We got in at 23rd Street ; we 
were to alight at 121st Street. Nearly a hundred streets to be 
passed! We felt glad that we had not taken that carriage, in 
which case to accomplish all we wanted would have been a 
physical impossibility. As a means of transit to a party, how- 
ever, the elevated cars can hardly be called agreeable. There 
was an amusing incongruity in the notion of “doing society” 
in the company of an American scavenger carrying a bundle 
of brooms who sat beside me—and expectorated freely. We 
were pleased when that man got out. 12Ist Street was a 
long way still from the place to which we were bound. The 
streets were ill-lighted, the houses badly numbered, or not 
numbered at all. After wandering aimlessly for a little while 
with skirts draggling in the dust, and shreds of jet embroidery 
marking my path, I subsided on a heap of bricks on the side- 
walk and waited while Campbell walked up the steps of several 
of the houses, struck a match or two, and inspected the numbers 
till he had found the right one. It was a very pleasant 
gathering, and we much enjoyed it; but 46th Street, our next 
destination, was weighing on our minds, and after half-an-hour 
we tramped off to the cars again. We found ourselves at length 
at what might almost have been a London party of the artistic 
Bohemian sort, for there were several of the familiar faces of 
last season; and even the mummers who had delighted us in 
London charmed us here. Some of the ladies wore bonnets, and 
all appeared to have brought them; and when the party was 
over, the cars and the dismal tramp seemed a general ex- 
perience. We decided however that under these conditions of 
locomotion our New York season—out of season—would neces- 
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sarily be short, and we resolved on future occasions not to try and 
do more than one party in an evening, and that within driving 
distance. 

Mr. Cyrus W. Field kindly invited us to spend a night at his 
charming country-house at Irvington, on the Hudson; and my 
first experience of American country scenery and of the glorious 
autumn foliage of the Indian summer is one I shall not easily 
forget. The great river with its scarped cliffs, its graceful curves 
ard bends, its wooded banks and nestling villages, recalled the 
Rhine, though it would be difficult to say quite why; for the 
Hudson, although its historical associations are modern, and it is 
unconsecrated by medieval legends, is, with its wonderful natural 
beauty and a peculiar poetry all its own, to me a far nobler river 
than the Rhine. 

The sun was setting as we drove to Mr. Field’s house, along a 
road bordered with fine trees and lovely houses and gardens, and 
the sky was aflame like the dying maples—brilliant gold, deepening 
into the richest, most vivid red. To paint the American autumn 
foliage against the American blue sky, and with a foreground of 
green grass and the low crimson shrubs of sumach, would be a 
feat impossible to the most daringly realistic painter. The 
wonder and the glory of these autumn tints are utterly beyond 
description. Coming along the Hudson in the train a little while 
later I might have fancied myself in a dream-land, passing through 
some strange fantastic forest where nothing mortaldwelt. I came 
through undulating wooded country, with here and there a rocky 
dell or a little mountain rapid rushing over brown stones ; and the 
hillsides a vision of colour—every shade of green, yellow, and red, 
blending into pink, brown, and orange, with now and then a dark 
scraggy pine or dull bank of hemlock giving a touch of the weird 
and sombre, and by contrast accentuating the brilliancy of the 
other foliage. 

I was not surprised when Mrs. Field told me that she spent but 
little time in her New York house. It would, I thought, be 
difficult to tear oneself away from so beautiful a home as that at 
Irvington. Apart from its picturesqueness, there was much to 
interest a visitor at Mr. Cyrus Field’s house. The library in 
which we sat after dinner is lined with water-colour drawings of 
Scenes in connection with the great work of Mr. Field’s life, the 
laying of the Atlantic cable. It was curious and thrilling to hear 
him tell the story of the great enterprise, and its several failures 
and its final success. Mr. Field is above all things a business 
man, @ man of action; and yet there was positively something 
dreamy and poetic in his way of going over all his tale of 
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struggle that autumn evening on the edge of the Hudson by the 
glowing wood fire. He told us of how the cable was completed 
first, and how it delivered messages, and then suddenly became 
silent, no one could tell why ; and how unbelievers and enemies 
insisted that it had never spoken at all, and that the messages 
purporting to have thrilled through its wire had been simply 
concoctions at either end; and how such men refused to be 
convinced, even though it was shown that the cable had brought 
news to England which could not have been anticipated, and 
which could have been brought by no other agency known to man. 
He told us of the successive snappings of the new cable in mid- 
ocean, and of the expeditions to find the severed strands down in 
the deeps of the Atlantic; and how the groping grappling-irons 
feeling cautiously along that submarine floor touched at last the 
missing cords, and drew them up to the surface. It all seems so 
familiar now when we have several Atlantic cables, and London 
ean talk with New York as with Birmingham; but then—then 
how must it have been with those whose hearts, fortunes, and 
reputations were set on the working of that cable, and the cable 
would persist in snapping asunder in mid-ocean, and only one 
pet chosen season in eaclt year allowed any chance of its recovery 
and reunion ! 

The next morning we walked through the grounds to the 
newly-built house of Mr. Field’s son, which is placed higher up 
the hill, and commands a superb view of the Hudson. The river 
here widens into a sort of lake, almost closed in with bluff hills, 
the pretty white village of Nyack below them on the opposite 
shore, and here in the foreground rolling slopes autumnally 
variegated. The air was deliciously crisp and exhilarating, like a 
Riviera or an Australian winter morning ; and great shrubs of the 
Japanese hydrangea, a mass of terra-cotta bloom, gave a new 
tone to the colouring. 

The house and the scene are ideal; the very newness and 
modern look of the big grey stone building faced with red, and 
its broad, red-roofed verandah of dark polished wood, and great 
portico, or “ stoop,” as they call it in New York and Philadelphia, 
seemed all in harmony with the rich fresh young landscape and 
the growing people. 

It is a most beautiful, luxurious, and harmonious dwelling—a 
great hall panelled in light American wood, and with galleries 
and double flights of stairs, and big vases filled with autumn 
flowers and leaves, and a great carved fireplace on a sort of dais 
between the stair-flights; heavy, Eastern, gold-embroidered 
curtains and draperies, rich, deep-hued carpets, the colouring 
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just barbaric enough to blend with the wood panelling; and 
opening from the hall suites of rooms, each in a different wood 
—one suite Algerian, another English-American—all magnifi- 
cent and comfortable and home-like—a rare combination. Then 
through each one of the wide windows framed by the verandah 
pillars there was a different view. Here the blue river, flecked 
with white sails ; and there, a wonderful hillside ; and here a bit of 
orchard, sunlight quivering on the grass through the overhanging 
yellow foliage, and gnarled apple trees laden with reddening fruit. 
It was utterly unlike any English scene, and I could well fancy 
that surroundings such as these might have a distinct and expand- 
ing influence upon the mind. Imagination must soar on bolder 
pinions, and Nature would surely breathe a purer, less tainted 
inspiration upon the poet she nurtured here. 

Some such thoughts were in my mind the other day as we 
wandered in a little wood just beyond the house of Mr. Cable the 
novelist. The spot is cailed Paradise. It was all a tangle of 
autumn foliage, except where a thicket of dark pines upreared 
itself, and where the ground was clear and mossy; and the red- 
brown trunks of the firs seemed like the pillars of a rustic church. 
We saw that we had got to the very edge of a steep hill; and 
down below, in the valley, which was walled in on the opposite 
side by another hill—all dappled green and gold—there lay a 
still lake, unrippled and deeply blue, the reflection of the sky 
above. 

We had been told that Mr. Cable, to whom we had brought an 
introduction, could not be seen till late afternoon; and I would 
gladly have spent the day in “ Paradise,” dreaming away,the hours 
under the pines and beeches; but we had another object for our 
long walk to the outskirts of Northampton, Massachusetts, 
besides our wish to make acquaintance with the author of ‘ The 
Grandissimes.’ We had halted for the Sunday, attracted by the 
beauty of this peaceful Puritan village, set in a kind of rugged 
basin and surrounded by beautiful hills. We wanted to see a 
famous Institution where the deaf and dumb are taught to speak. 
So we tore ourselves from the delicious wood, which seemed a 
discovery that we, and we only, had made, and spent the greater 
part of the day among the children to whom the world is soundless. 
Poor little things !—and big too, for there were some almost men 
and women among them. They looked so happy and content, 
nevertheless ; and they watched our faces with wistful eagerness, 
understanding what we said by the motion of our lips, and 
uttering their replies in the monotonous, pathetic voice and quaint 
precise language of which each sound and each word is built up 
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singly with the most painstaking effort. But they can speak! 
And their delight when language becomes an instrument they can 
use is lovely to see. Much more is done by the State in America 
for the deaf than in England; but it was a satisfaction to 
remember that in a little school at Ealing which we know the 
same system is carried on with results quite as wonderful as in 
this and similar institutions which we have visited in America, 
though on a much smaller scale. 








Crabbe. 


“THE eye sees only what it brings with it the power of seeing,” 
and often also only what it brings with it the expectation of 
seeing. The well-known seems to exceed the limit of perfection 
and the fulfilment of desire; we refuse the new wine at the first 
taste, only because it is not like the old. 

So it is that many even of the master-minds have been at least 
for a while misjudged ; Shakespeare in the expectations created 
by Marlowe, Wordsworth in the remembrance of Pope. In the 
case of Crabbe it is above all necessary at the outset to clear 
away this subtlest and most unconscious form of prejudice. And 
this for two reasons. First, that the sort of intellectual enter- 
tainment which we of this age expect of a would-be poet has 
become defined to a dangerous extent; secondly, that, as it 
happens, no versifier even could less fulfil our conditions than 
Crabbe. Our exclusiveness and the accident of his era are both 
against him. 

Roughly speaking, there are three provinces, in one at least of 
which a poet must acquit himself creditably to attract the 
interest of the poetry-reading public. Perhaps Tennyson, 
Browning, and Austin Dobson may be taken as respectively 
typical examples of these three schools. 

The burden of the poetry of Tennyson, and the school he 
typifies, is the strange mystical union between Nature and man ; 
his dominant note is the “ delineation of human moods modulated 
by Nature, and through a system of Nature symbolism.” Words- 
worth was the leader, and his followers are legion. 

Now Crabbe has nothing in common with this school. For him- 
self he does not care about Nature, only excepting one natural 
object—the sea; and so cannot even draw men who do care about 
it. He is emphatically an indoor poet. Nature intensifies and 
symbolises no human feelings to him, but rather gets in his way. 
When he draws Nature at all, he sits down deliberately to do so 
in an accurate, conscientious manner. And most quaint are his 
Chinese-like productions. For instance— 
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*“ Around the dwelling docks and wormwood rise; 
Here the strong mallow strikes her slimy root, 
Here the dull nightshade hangs her deadly fruit, 
At the wall’s base the fiery nettle springs 
With fruit globose and fierce with poison’d stings. 
These, with our seaweeds rolling up and down, 
Form the contracted Flora of the town.” 


And he appends a conscientious note as to the precise meaning 
of Flora, lest his more ignorant readers should lose anything. It 
is the same with his descriptions of animals. His “ male” turkey 
in a rage 

“hoists his proud rotundity of tail, 


From red to blue the pendent wattles turn, 
Blue mixed with red, as matches when they burn.” 


He certainly succeeds in conveying his own tone of feeling to 
his reader—that Nature is uninteresting and has nothing in 
common with man. His eye for Nature was as poor as his ear for 
music. And we have reason to be thankful that the same wisdom 
which caused him to lay aside his flute, on finding that after 
many a painful hour he could not even master ‘“ Over the Water 
to Charlie,” caused him also to refrain from inflicting more 
natural descriptions than were necessary on his readers. No; 
Crabbe has nothing in common with the spirit of this first school ; 
he has none of its characteristic merits. 

Browning represents the second school, the school of psycho- 
logical analysis; and of studies “in the twilight land of moral 
sophistry.” Crabbe, except very occasionally, does not analyse 
character. He represents it inimitably in its outer aspects; but 
he rarely goes into the secret underworking of motives and desires ; 
only, indeed, when these can be directly inferred from the outer 
acts. Often the changes that a motive or desire undergoes in being 
clothed in an outer mould cause the result to be of the nature of 
a chemical combination, widely different from either constituent. 
Or the outward acts may be only tools in the ‘hands of the motive 
power. The cause cannot be inferred from the effect ; or, as Mill 
illustrates it, there is no ground for assuming that because there 
is pepper in the soup there is pepper in the cook. Crabbe’s insight 
is limited to the region of effects. 

Further, with such moral sophistry as Browning’s Crabbe has 
no sympathy. He is quite sure who is wrong and who is right. 
With him the only problem of human conduct consists in the 
supply of impulse, not the direction of it. 

Austin Dobson may be taken as a typical example of the third 
school, of the mere “ say-anything-prettily-and-I-am-satisfied ” 
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school. Hecan wield the new jargon—a pretty jargon, too—of the 
upper ten thousand in the ranks of literature-lovers, And this 
jargon, as it unluckily happens, lies in the antipodes to Crabbe’s 
language. Crabbe’s very ten-syllabled, rhymed metre is against 
him—it has become not only unwonted, but repugnant to our 
ears. But we must not forget that Crabbe’s language was then 
what Austin Dobson’s is now—metre, words, and all. Forms of 
language, vocabularies, seem to sink gradually, like fashions in 
dress, through the strata of society ; and Crabbe’s is what would 
now be used by the lower middle-class to express sustained 
emotion. The lower middle-class is not romantic, and so Crabbe 
loses foree doubly in his appeal to us. Whether the Curé “ with 
his green umbrella case” or Jack’s “claret and glasses” have an 
intrinsic poetic worth is for a few years only to determine. De 
presentibus nil nisi bonum. 

It is not wonderful then that Crabbe should be neglected when 
he has none of our three staples of existence to offer us—no 
treasures of nature-drawing, no psychological research, and no 
beauty of language. 

And beyond this—for Crabbe’s best defenders are his sternest 
censors—there is a great deal which is very distasteful in his 
extreme literalness. In his own words, “The true physician 
walks the foulest ward,” and he spares us none of the entries in 
his day-book. We could perhaps stand this literalness about 
horrors, which raise a positive sensation in us—such as his des- 
cription of the foul street, the workhouse, the asylum, the jail ; 
but when he falls to describing literally the commonplace and the 
disagreeable, he is irksome, dull, and distasteful—we do not at all 
care to hear about “the swelling fat in lumps conglomerate laid ” 
which formed the farm-men’s dinner, nor how 


“One huge wooden bowl before them stood, 
Filled with huge balls of farinaceous food, 
With bacon, mass saline, where never lean 
Beneath the brown and bristly rind was seen.” 


It is too realistic. Crabbe is terribly conscientious as to fact. 
Passages like these are sloughs of despond upon the road on 
which he leads us; from which many, even of zealous readers, 
extricate themselves on the same side that they entered them, 
and go no further. He is so eager to be truthful that he instantly 
notes and records the first, and therefore often the most superficial 
aspect of his subject. He is pre-Raphaelite ; he will spare us no 
detail discernible to a microscope. He is too literal to be poetical, 
too scientific to be eclectic. Consequently we come across 
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extraordinary bathos: for example, in the Gentleman Farmer, 
when the grim man who had struggled so long against all human 
influence that he “alone might be king of himself” is brought 
low by the dread of death and feels a helpless need of human 
support, and so with pitiful pretence says to the doctor 


“*T have now symptoms that require thine aid, 
Do, doctor, stay;’ the obliging doctor stayed,” 


it was probably what he said—and certainly a plain description 
of what the doctor did, and why. Or, again, in the Sisters, in 
‘ Tales of the Hall,’ when the lover is debating as to whether he can 
still marry Lucy after the loss of her fortune, and with a mean 
mind is wondering what Jane’s lover will do, and if he cannot 
extricate himself from his bond with honour, he unfortunately 
gives us the cream of his reflections as follows: 
“TI might comply—but how will Bloomer act 
When he becomes acquainted with the fact.” 

And further—besides the bald bathos that is his tribute to truth 
—whenever Crabbe is didactic he is dull. Whenever he gives us 
his reflections on the scene instead of representing it to us he is 
unpardonably prosy. One of the strangest examples of this is in 
one of his prayers, written in his private diary. For the most 


part they are moving by the very simplicity and shortness of the 
ejaculations, and they bear the stamp of utter genuineness. Yet 
quite suddenly we come to such a passage as this, when he begins 
to reflect and formulate— 


“T look back on myself; myself an ample field of speculation for me.” 


And the same is true all through. Even in the finest of his 
poems, “Sir Eustace Grey,” after a powerful and touching des- 
cription of the pitiful spiritual moods of the madman, drawn with 
strangely instinctive sympathetic touches, he ends— 


“Then let us keep our bosoms pure, 
Our fancies’ favourite flights suppress, 
Prepare the body to endure, 

And bend the mind to meet distress.” 


But it is unnecessary to quote from such abundance. Crabbe’s 
sense of duty impels him to point all his tales. So, to sum up his 
defects and his crimes, he can neither draw Nature nor analyse 
character, and can seldom charm the ear; he is painfully and 
unnecessarily literal, and when he is didactic he is dull. 

What then remains to save him from oblivion? Enough, and 
more than enough; and we only do not see it because it lies off 
what we have chosen as our track. 
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His real region of strength lies in his delineation of character. 
Not his analysis of character, but his thorough knowledge and 
exquisitely accurate representation of its outward phenomena. 
He isa singularly dramatic-minded poet, only without the technical 
craft ofhis art. And in time his turn will come again. He isa 
dramatist, as a physician may be said to be a surgeon. 

His faults and failings come from his having enveloped his fine 
spirit in a duller clay, his drama in a miserably epic shape. But 
knowing this, we can break through and hold converse with a 
spirit of rare truthfulness and insight, and through him with our 
fellows. 

In this region even his intense literalness is a stay to us. We 
are quite sure that, as he says, he has made “ no sacrifices to please 
the reader except of his own labour and care.” His world of 
characters is limited; it is not a world attractive at first sight ; 
it is a world from which the more courtly and polished minds of 
his century shrank back even while they professed to study and 
represent it. Goldsmith by Crabbe is artificial and fastidious. 
His poetical contemporaries enter loathsome streets and miserable 
hovels, picking their way among the heaps of refuse, with scented 
handkerchief delicately held up to keep off foul odours ; welcoming 
gladly the sight of a tear which a countess might have shed, an 
exceptional scrap of bright colour, a child with hair that would 
not have shamed the aristocracy. Crabbe goes there a middle- 
aged, shabby clergyman with kindly truthful eyes; and he tells 
us simply how the streets smell, what nauseous fragments lie 
about, how the sot, the cheat, and the tawdry, painted shrew meet 
in these dens, of the black pipes, the broken chair’s deal bottom, 
the yellow teapot with its half spout, the beer-jugs, the “downy ” 
dust on the window-sill. 

He never tries to shew that his peasants (he would call them 
nowadays agricultural labourers if it would scan) fulfil existing 
ideals, He never tries to translate them or his own descriptions 
into classic verbiage. Pope, wishing to express that the lady to 
whom he writes has beauty but only a moderate competence, 
spouts mellifluously that at the time of her birth 


“Ascendant Phebus watch’d that hour with care, 
Averted half your parents’ simple prayer, 
And gave you beauty, but denied the pelf 
That buys your sex a tyrant o’er itself.” 


But Crabbe, with a plain accuracy, says— 


“A Vicar died, and left his daughter poor— 
It hurt her not, she was not rich before: 
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Her humble share of worldly goods she sold, 

Paid every debt, and then her fortune told; 

And found, with youth and beauty, hope and health, 
Two hundred guineas was her worldly wealth.” 


He is always straightforward, even on the most unfashionable 
subjects. He tells us, for example, that John in “The Convert” 
was “the waiter’s helper and the hostler’s man,” and that “his 
varying genius shone in blacking shoes.” 

And so we can trust him utterly; he does not only gain in 
graphic power, but he gains our entire confidence. And this in 
all regions. He will not exaggerate the feelings of his characters 
nor gloze over their ways, any more than he will clean up filthy 
rooms or throw prim tidiness into picturesque confusion before he 
invites us in. He does not send his poor old tired dames “ to seek 
their nightly sheds and weep till morn”—he knows as a matter 
of fact that this would be the last thing they would do; and he 
does not care whether we should enjoy them more if they did. 
We must know them as they are, or not at all. He makes no 
attempt to show that they carry on their courtships in the 
approved language of Phyllis and Corydon—with him “ Harry asks 
and Nancy names the day.” He does not try to make their talk 
interesting and lofty. He knows their sentiments are genuine 
and their hearts warm, and so tells us once for all at the outset, 
when he describes gossip after church on the Sunday— 


“What though fastidious ears may shun the speech, 
Where all are talkers, and where none can teach; 
Where still the welcome and the words are old, 
And the same stories are for ever told; 

Yet theirs the joy that, bursting from the heart, 
Prompts the glad tongue these nothings to impart.” 


So, for eyes that can see and will see, Crabbe has rich stores to 
spread out. To any zealous student of human nature in its 
various phases he offers the record of a keenly-observed, accurately- 
noted field of observation. 

And what characters they are! What creations in the truest 
sense of the word—not prodigies, not monsters, but real living 
men and women; thus having a solid value which the embodied 
thoughts of a mind, however beautiful, must fail to have. Crabbe 
has put himself out of existence, and only gives permanence to: 
what else would have been lost. He has been with them in their 
homes and at home with them. 

It seems a futile task to quote from such abundance. Perhaps 
a typical instance is that of poor Clelia in the Borough, the 
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ex-mayor’s daughter, now come to the village almshouse, with 


remnants of pride clinging to her with as quaint an effect as her 
patchwork dress. 


“ At church she points to one tall seat, and ‘There 
We sat,’ she cries, ‘when my papa was mayor.’ 
Noi quite correct in what she now relates, 

She alters persons and she forges dates; 


And, finding memory’s weaker help decayed, 
She boldly calls invention to her aid.” 


And Crabbe is throughout so amazingly humorous; his sense 
of proportion and congruity is so keen. It is a rare thing to find 
such constant humour along with such strong personal feeling, 
such didactic intention, and without a touch of cynicism. In his 
description of Isaac Ashford, in which we find more personal 
feeling than almost anywhere else—Isaac with “his white locks 
thinly spread round the bald polish of that ancient head ”—we have 
the humorous touches of the effect he had on naughty boys in 
church. The whole description is intensely humorous and in- 
tensely graphic ; we feel as if we knew the clerk who “agreed, if 
fate should call him, Ashford might succeed.” 

Or take again the description of Justice Bolt, “the impetuous, 
warm and loud” man, who never missed meetings and public 
calls :— 

“This ready man at every meeting rose 
Something to hint, determine, or propose, 


And grew so fond of teaching that he taught 
Those who instruction needed not nor sought.” 


Perhaps one of the most salient examples of this humour and 
force is in the description of the grave Puritan, Jonas Kindred, his 
household, and his ways and conversation— 


“Few their amusements—but when friends appeared 
They with the world’s distress their spirits cheered ;” 


and the distracting element which the gay Sybil his daughter 
introduces when she comes home, after being brought up by a 
worldly aunt; and especially when Josiah courts her, and she 
insists to her mother that he shall do it in the correct way— 


“*At my forbidding frown his heart must ache, 
His tongue must falter, and his frame must shake.’ 
‘Alas for good Josiah,’ said the dame; 
‘These wicked thoughts would fill his soul with shame. 
He kneel and tremble at a thing of dust P— 
He cannot, child.’ The child replied, ‘He must.’” 


There is no character with which he cannot sympathize. Take 
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Farmer Moss’s poor little daughter, who has been sent toa gentee} 
boarding-school and finds home ways terribly coarse and dis- 
tasteful, and therefore entreats “by herself to sit, in the small 
parlour if papa thought fit;” or the Learned Lady; or Dinah’s 
Aunt, when she is trying to persuade her niece and her lover that 
they had better wait to marry till she is dead :— 


“Then came the cough; and strong the signs_it gave 
Of holding long contention with the grave.” 


And at times this can deepen into a sadder humour, as in the 
description of Dinah’s assured selfish comfort, when all better 
feelings, all love and loyalty have been gently smothered by 
worldly prosperity :— 


“She knew that mothers grieved and widows wept, 
And she was sorry, said her prayers, and slept.” 


Or, again, Edward Shore, with his attempts at stirring sermons ; 
or the vivid description in the Maid’s Story— 


“We had a little maid some four feet high 
Who was employed our household stores to buy, 
For she would weary every man in trade, 
And tease to assent whom she could not persuade.” 


But it is useless to multiply instances; Crabbe makes his 
characters speak and move, so that having once learnt to know 
them we cannot forget them. He indeed succeeds in his hope 
that his readers may feel as if they had met people exactly like 
them. Perhaps it may not be out of the way to mention a side 
proof, and a most amusing one, of his sense of humour, He is the 
only man who has remarked on the incongruity in Chaucer’s 
Tales of the travelling together of the characters he deals with. 
“Tt is difficult to conceive,” says Crabbe, “that on any occasion, 
the devout and delicate Prioresse, the courtly and valiant Knight, 
the poure good man the Persone of a Toune, would be the 
voluntary companions of the drunken Miller, the licentious 
Sumpnour and the Wanton Wife of Bath, and enter into that 
colloquial and travelling intimacy which, if a common pilgrimage 
to the shrine of 8. Thomas may be said to excuse, I know nothing 
beside (and certainly nothing in these times) that would produce 
such an effect.” 

But to pass on, Crabbe has fiercer powers than this delicate 
play of humour. His satire is like a sledge-hammer; and is 
chiefly directed at the dissenters—in such lines as 


“See yonder preacher to his people pass, 
Borne up and swelled by tabernacle gas.” 
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But for the most part it is not good; it is often both 
venomous and stupid; and we can quite appreciate the truth of 
his son’s remark on him: “Argument he sustained with great 
impatience; he neither kept close to his point nor preserved his 
temper.” 

But, strange to say, his grim humour, which is not far off from 
his satire, has none of this taint. It is of a singularly fine and 
searching kind. He says of women’s resentment— 

“Urged by religion they forgive, but yet 
Guard the warm heart and never more forget.” 


Or, more sustained, on the matron choked with worldly cares, 
when it comes upon her suddenly that she must die: 


“Bless me! I die! and not a warning given, 
With much to do on earth and all for Heaven. 
No reparation for my soul’s affairs, 
No leave petitioned for the barn’s repairs. . 
She spake, and trembling dropped upon her knees, 
Heaven in her eye, and in her hand the keys.” 


A passage of singular piercing power. Crabbe is able to make 
his words stick, and though he meets us full front, he pierces 
through the secret joints of the armour. 

Akin to this grim humour is the strange “iron pathos” of his 
descriptions of sin and degradation, of helpless, hopeless, culpable 
suffering. He accepts the pain that has followed on wilful 
violation of social and moral laws quite unquestioningly and 
unrebelliously, but with endless pity at it. Perhaps one of the 
most pathetic passages is the description of Phoebe in the “ Parish 
Register,” though selection is difficult from such a mass. 

“Pinch’d are her looks, as one who pines for bread 
Whose cares are growing, and whose hopes are fled ; 
Pale her parch’d lips, her heavy eyes sunk low... 
Serene her manner till some sudden pain 
Frets the poor soul, and then she’s calm again. 
.... placing first her infant on the floor, 

She bares her bosom to the wind and sits, 
And sobbing struggles with the rising fits 
That speak in feeble cries a soul distress’d, 
Or the sad laugh that cannot ke repressed.” 


There are few finer qualities of soul than the power to endure 
the constant knowledge of sorrow which it is not only impossible, 
but rightly impossible to relieve. 

Now and then this “iron pathos” melts into a sweeter and 
tenderer form. Sally had watched Thomas die, and on the last 
day he had sat outside in the sun, and talked over old ac- 
quaintance and old friends : 
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“Not one that day did he to mind recall 
But she has cherished, and she loves them all; 
When in her way she meets them, they appear 
Peculiar people—death has made them dear.” 


Or, again, with a still more simple pathos, the pathos of the 
sorrows of a dumb animal, or a child— 
“Here will she come—and on the grave will sit, 
Folding her arms in long abstracted fit; 


But if observer pass will take her round 
And careless seem, for she would not be found.” 


Or, again, the description of Lucy’s last days, when she lives 
her life to herself: 


“She seemed the Saviour as on earth to see, 
And filled with love the attending friend to be; 
Or she who trembling yet confiding stole 
Near to the garment, touched it, and was whole.” 


Crabbe’s quiet, truthful literalness has a power here which a 
more self-sufficient style would lose. Macaulay says that the 
“Condemned Felon” has made many a hard and cynical reader 
ery like a child. 

And though Crabbe’s facility as a rule loses so much by his 


inability to give us a vividly-sketched background, either strictly 
natural or more general, yet occasionally we come across 
amazingly vivid or beautiful descriptions which form exceptions 
to this rule. Such are his descriptions of the sea, of which he 
evas enamoured from a boy: 


“Then the broad bosom of the ocean keeps 
An equal motion; swelling as it sleeps, 
Then slowly sinking; curling to the strand, 
Faint lazy waves o’ercreep the ridgy sand, 
Or tap the tarry boat with gentle blow, 
And back return in silence smooth and slow.” 


Quaint, no doubt, but with a wonderful melody and vividness. 
This power of description is more obvious still when he is 
treating of unearthly horror. Such are the passages in “ Sir 
Eustace Grey,” where he speaks of the lonely plain, the dancing 
polar streamers, the shadowy troops of death, the salt tide slowly 
rising round the man chained to the stake. 

Or, again, in the description of the three spirits that haunt the 
brutal Peter Grimes as he sits alone in his boat between the tall 
mud banks, on the sluggish warm flood, when the tide is low. 
Single lines cannot be quoted, but the gathering blood-curdling 
horror is altogether indescribable ; or, fit to stand amongst the 
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most powerful descriptions anywhere, the passage’ where the 
unhappy Ruth has been told by her father that she must marry 
the man she hates on Monday morning or never darken his 
doors again, and she goes out early on Sunday, leaving her 
baby behind :— 


“She came not home to share our humble meal; 
Her father thinking what his child would feel 
From his hard sentence. Still she came not home. 
The night grew dark, and yet she was not come. 
The east wind roared, the sea returned the sound, 
And the rain fell as if the world were drowned ; 
There were no lights without, and my good man 
To kindness frightened with a groan began 
To talk of Ruth and pray; and then he took 
The Bible down and read the Holy Book. 

For he had learning; and when that was done 
We sat in silence.” 


None but a master mind could touch our soul to the quick 
like this—none but a master of his art say so little and say so 
much at once. 

But when all is said, looking at the mass of his works, comes 
the involuntary question—Would not Crabbe’s merits have found 
fitter scope in prose than in poetry? Is he not a prose-writer 


spoilt ?—his poetry prose cut up into lengths ? 

Poor Crabbe! Into what despondency would his spirit have 
sunk at this verdict of a later generation! The charge is un- 
deniable ; but his conduct is also justifiable. For he is a poet 
in possibility, though his trade in prose took up most of his time ; 
and he is also the best of prose writers marred and maimed by 
inadequate verse. The fact was, that he looked on poetry as a 
vehicle for conveying everything worth expression at all—a kind 
of Parcels Post. His first poem was called “ Inebriety,” and this 
1s an analysis of some of the subjects of his poems: “ Book 
Clubs—too much of literary character expected from these ; 
Card Club with eagerness resorted to; Freemasons’ Club; Griggs 
and Gregorians; Reflections on these various Societies.” Or, 
again—“Qn the Elections—the Unreasonable Expectations of 
Voters; the Censures of the Opposing Party; Plans and Cunning 
of the Electors.” Or, again—“The Great Evil of Quackery to 
Nervous Females—History of an Advertising Empiric.” 

So it comes that many of his poems serve to ruin his reputation 
a8 a poet, with a cumulative force which their mass makes 
formidable ; while all the time he is only a pamphleteer who has 
got somebody else’s coat by mistake. And indeed the maledictions 


of this generation ought to rest on the head of Mrs. Crabbe, who 
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caused the rapid destruction of all his novels by suggesting that 
they would be better in verse. Miss Austen alone has profited by 
this, for her glories would have shone but dimly by them. But 
the novels perished in a bonfire in the back garden, a satisfaction to 
Mrs. Crabbe, a delight to the children, and a cause of lament to us. 

It is indeed sadly true that what Crabbe so ably himself calls his 
“ actuality of relation, nudity of description, and poetry without an 
atmosphere,” have rendered the body of his poetry not pcetry at 
all in the ordinary sense of the word; and what would have been 
brilliant and famous in prose has sunk into disfavour and obscurity 
as poems, 

Perhaps the point which would be more questioned is the other 
assertion, that he is a poet in possibility—a poet marred. Buta 
poet should be judged by the best of his work; and from a few 
isolated passages in Crabbe we cannot but conclude that if his 
prose had been allowed free course, and his poetical fancy left un- 
cumbered of lower cares, he could have-risen to the highest 
flights. We have such exquisite couplets as 


“Oh days remembered well! remembered all! 
The honey sweet, the bitter and the gall.” 


But they often sadly tail off into didactic lines, or prosy ones; 
the wings of fancy fail beneath us, and we find ourselves sitting 
on the ordinary earth, heavy-limbed and hopeless, very stationary. 
Still the lines are no less beautiful for being few; and these jewels 
are to be found elsewhere by a careful, thorough reader. Take 
the first stanza in the dying song of the half-mad;girl, when she 
has been deceived and left alone with her sister, and her mind has 
failed in spite of her gallant honourable pride: 


“Let me not have this gloomy view 
About my room, around my bed; 
But morning roses wet with dew, 
To cool my burning brows instead. 
As flowers that once in Eden grew 
Let them their fragrant spirits shed, 
And every day the sweets renew 
Till I a fading flower am dead. 


It is a pathetic, half-wild lament, most touching ; and has that 
rarest virtue of a delicate reticence. But Crabbe’s merits, such as 
they are, are of the finest order. Or, for an example of a totally 
different kind, take the lovely little song in ‘‘ The Lad’s Love”: 


“No prince nor peasant lad am I, 
Nor crown nor crook to-me belong; — 
But I will love thee till I die, 
And die before I do thee wrong.” 
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There is a wonderfully fresh idyllic feeling about it—a smell as of 
a country field in England; free at once from Arcadian artificial 
scents, and the heavy atmosphere of a fashionable courtship. 

For a lyrical masterpiece, full of the finest poetic feeling, and 
with a certain rare tenderness and graciousness, we have the 
little song in “Sir Eustace Grey”; when he describes his first 
respite from the horrible demon hunt, his first hope of mercy: 


“Pilgrim burthened with thy sin 
Come this way to Zion’s gate, 
There till Mercy let thee in 
Knock and weep and watch and wait. 


Knock! He knows the sinner’s cry; 
Weep! He loves the mourner’s tears; 

Watch! for saving grace is nigh; 
Wait! till heavenly light appears. 


Hark! it is the Bridegroom’s voice, 
Welcome, pilgrim, to thy rest; 

Now within the gate rejoice, 
Safe and sealed and bought and blest. 


Safe, from all the lines of vice; 
Seal’d, by sins the chosen know; 

Bought, by love and life the price; 
Blest, the mighty debt to owe. 


Holy pilgrim! what for thee 
In a world like this remain? 

From thy guarded breast shall flee 
Fear and shame and doubt and pain. 


Fear the hope of heaven shall fly ; 
Shame from glory’s view retire ; 

Doubt in certain rapture die; 
Pain in endless bliss expire.” 


It is not only beautiful, it is very original in style. A poet who 
wrote this might have ranked high among lyrists. 

But a still more exquisite little lyric is to be found in the 
“ Elder Brother,” where the lover meets his former love disgraced 
and degraded ; and he stands 


“Chained by that voice, confounded by that smile, 
And then she smiled and changed from grave to gay, 
Till all reproach and anger died away.” 


And so sings— 


“ My Damon was the first to wake 
The gentle fiame that cannot die; 
My Damon is the last to take 
The faithful bosom’s softest sigh: 
z2 
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The life between is nothing worth, 
Oh cast it from thy thought away; 

Think of the day that gave it birth 
And this its sweet returning day. 


Buried be all that has been done, 

Or say that naught was done amiss; 
For who the dangerous path can shun 
In such bewildering world as this? 

But love can every fault forgive, 
Or with a tender look reprove, 

And now let naught in memory live 
But that we meet, and that we love.” 


Crabbe’s compass is a wonderful one; only he talked too ex- 
elusively and did not sing enough. Let us then read him for his 
prose if we will, for his poetry whenever we can, but at all events 
let us read him ; for he is always keen-sighted and truthful, almost 
always humorous, forcible and tender, at times exquisitely beauti- 
ful. If we care to hear of men as they are, let us listen to 


Crabbe. 








Che End of Her Sourney, 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


Cuaprer III. 


Tue great case of Willoughby v. Conyers came on in January. 
Teddy went off in good time on the morning of the trial. His 
wife remembered afterwards with a sort of dazed wondering that 
when he reached the street door he hesitated, and turning back 
looked in at her, saying “Good-bye, Millie. Keep up your 
courage.” Courage for what? It was like the ringing of the 
prompter’s bell to an actor about to play a part in an unknown 
play. She watched him out of sight, but he did not know, he 
never looked back ; she knew that he forgot her as soon as the 
door that divided them closed behind him. It had never struck 
her before that when that door closed it left her a prisoner and 
made him a free man. 

As Teddy vanished in the distance she went back to the fire, 
and sat thinking over the one ceaseless subject of all her 
thoughts. What did it mean, her husband’s absences, his 
excuses, his almost elaborate efforts to be kind? She no longer 
for a moment supposed that he spent all his evenings at his 
chambers or his club, or went twice a week to see a bachelor 
friend at Richmond. There was some other woman. For a long 
time she did not dare to think it, but now she felt it and knew it 
—some woman who had won him from her. And the odd thing 
was, that she did not blame him much; it put a sick dread in her 
heart, while all things grew dim before her eyes; it made her 
unspeakably miserable, and yet hardly angry at all. Since 
that afternoon when she had looked hopelessly at her own 
face she had understood all that Teddy felt, struggle against it 
as he would; it said something for her courage that she dared 
thus far to face the truth. Besides, she loved Teddy too well to 
be angry with him—the great love was greater than all feelings of 
anger and pride, than all those that go to make up indignation 
and self-assertion. It was as a calamity, the greatest that could 
overtake her, that she dreaded what might come—there might be 
pain too great to bear, and yet she able to do nothing but bow her 
head. Other women who loved less might rage and storm with 
all the fury of jealousy and the burden of insult ; it was not in her 
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to do that—not yet, at any rate—as she sat there staring the idea 
of what might come blankly in the face. Before the reality all her 
feelings might change—she did not know, she could not tell. She 
only did know that if she might but have Teddy’s deep true love, 
such as other men gave other women, for just one hour—just one 
hour to see his face and hear his voice all full of tender love for 
her—of lover’s love, and not mere dutiful affection—if she might 
but feel his dear arms round her and rest her head on his 
shoulder for even one single moment, while he stooped whispering 
fcolish love-words to her, and then she had to die, no matter how 
terrible and lonely a death, she could yet bless fate for its 
goodness and bountifulness to her. It was odd how the misery 
of the last few months had brought the unsuspected passion in 
her nature to the surface—passion she held down and hid, but 
could not kill. A little while since she had been an even- 
humoured, humdrum woman; but all the time hidden somewhere 
there had been in her beart a little spark of fire that lately had 
been fanned and fanned by cold and bitter winds until it had 
leaped into flame—flame that withal was subdued by the gentle- 
ness of her nature. She was stupid with going over and over and 
over the same thing again and again; she could think, even of it, 
actively no more, but sat by the fire, blankly staring at it, the 
everlasting subject on which she for ever speculated. She tried to 
rouse herself, and went to the window. The postman was in the 
street, she went back to her seat by the fire and listened to his 
knocks. They made her realize that she was very lonely; the simple 
homely sound seemed to come into an empty room, and to find just 
one woman sitting by the fire. She heard his footsteps faintly on 
the pavement, and followed him in thought from house to house. 
Then he stopped before the gate; she knew when he pushed it 
open; she heard him come up the steps and drop something into the 
letter-box. The servant would bring it in a moment—more than 
one letter, she thought, judging from the sound. She shivered 
and drew nearer to the fire; there is nothing so chilly as misery. 

A note and two printed things—circulars, from the look of the 
wrappers—were brought in. She put them down on her lap and 
looked round the room again, as if to take farewell of the 
familiar objects before the play she had been waiting for ceased 
to be a play and turned into a living reality. Then she opened 
the note. It was a dinner invitation from the Paton-Greenes’. 
She wondered listlessly if Teddy would go, and began to think 
again. Presently she took up the circulars. One was about the 
Kensington Bazaar. She had been asked to assist in it. She 
would get Amy to make some things: perhaps Amy would like 
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to come up for it and stay a bit. But no, she did not think just 
now that she could bear to have anyone staying with her. She 
wanted to be alone, to think over the great problem that was for 
ever perplexing her. She opened the other circular: it was about 
cottage homes for destitute children, an appeal for subscriptions, 
a list of patrons and donors. She put it down and began to 
think once more. The Dresden clock struck ten. Teddy was in 
his wig and gown, looking bright and handsome. He would be a 
judge some day, of course. Already he talked of applying for 
silk, and would probably do so in a couple of years. It was so 
certain that his career would be a triumph; how odd it was that 
she did not care! But she cared for nothing save that one thing 
that she felt was for ever denied her. 

The fire was burning hollow. She stirred it, and made a blaze ; 
and mechanically taking up the circular about cottage homes, 
began reading down the list of donors of small sums. Suddenly 
she started to her feet, her heart stood still, and quick as 
lightning it flashed through her that everything was about to 
be made plain. There, half-way down the page, was— 

“ Mrs. Edward Archerson, 3, Sisterton Road, Clapham. £3 3s.” 

Her own name, and at Clapham! It was in the Sisterton 
Road that the man had found the card-case; she remembered it 
perfectly. There were not two Mrs. Edward Archersons, there 
could not be; there were no Archersons in London except them- 
selves. Teddy had often said so in the first years of their 
marriage. Then suddenly it seemed as if a storm had over- 
taken the lonely woman standing there helpless and alone. 

“Oh, what shall I do!” she cried —*“ what shall I do! It will 
break my heart.” She walked about the room in a frenzy of 
misery, wringing her hands and wishing that she could die. 
She was mad, or blind, or foolish. It was a nightmare, an evil 
dream. She stopped quickly and snatched up the paper and 
looked at it again, half expecting to see that it had vanished. 
But no, it was clear enough, and she was wide awake. Oh, if 
Teddy would only come back—if she could but telegraph to 
him or devise some way of getting at him, to beg him to clear 
up this mystery! She could not wait till evening time. Then, 
as if a wind had swept over her, the vehemence died away, the old 
quiet nature asserted itself, and she sat down calm and still, 
perhaps half-stunned, to think things over and decide what she 
would do. She folded her hands and looked blankly towards the 
window, as she had before the postman; she thought of him for a 
moment, and the difference his coming had made. She realized 
that she had regained the senses that had seemed to be going @ 
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few minutes since ; but the calmness that was overtaking her was 
the calmness of despair. For before that story was told she 
knew what it was, and what the end must be. Once more she 
looked at the name and address. Yes, it was spelt properly—it was 
the same, the very same; there was no mistake at all. She put 
it, together with the one about the Kensington Bazaar, into her 
pocket. In every corner of the room the face of the unknown 
woman at Clapham seemed to be shaping itself in a blurred 
mocking manner. She could not see what it was like, only that 
there was a look upon it that would drive her out of the world. 
The clock struck half-past ten. Teddy was in Court, full of his 
case ; and she—for a moment she put her hands over her face and 
shuddered. 

“Tt is no good waiting or flinching,” she thought. “I will 
know what it all means. I will see her. I must and will.” 

She rang the bell, and waited nervously for it to be answered. 
It was the beginning of what she was going todo. She was curious 
to hear her own voice, to judge how she would play her part. 

“T am going out,” she said to the servant. “Tell Rice that I 
shall want the carriage in half-an-hour.” 

She went upstairs and dressed, feeling as if she were a person 
in a dream pretending to be some one who was awake. She 
pushed her hair back from her forehead, and put on a veil that 
tied with two ends under her chin. When she was ready she 
sat down for a moment and considered. It was a desperate thing 
that she was about to do, but she was determined to have all 
doubts set at rest, and above all she was determined to see the 
woman who bore her name. As if she had decided on some plan 
of action, she got up after a few minutes and rang the bell again. 

“ Marks,” she said, “I shall not want the carriage. I am 
going to walk.” 

She was very calm. No one would have suspected that she 
was playing a part in a tragedy. Her face was merely the face 
of a woman setting about the commonplace routine of her daily 
life. She went slowly downstairs and out of the house. As she 
left it she turned to look back, and recognised with a quick throb 
how much she had loved her home. She had perhaps never 
wholly realised this before, it had merely been a part of her 
life; but now she felt that it was about to be wrenched away, to 
become a separate thing, a memory that would for ever be an ache 
and pain, a bit of the past that had nothing to do with the present. 

She went on towards the Addison-road Station. She had 
never been to Clapham; she had thought of it as a junction at 
which everyone took fresh trains and no one knew whither the 
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old ones went. Oh, yes! there was Clapham Common, Admiral 
Somers had once lived there. She remembered how, when he 
used to dine with her father, he always left at ten o’clock, always 
remarking in precisely the same tone that he had a long way to 
drive. How strange it was to think of him now, while she was 
walking perhaps to the end of the world—to the end of all it 
held for her. There was a cold wintry wind; she shuddered as 
it swept past her, it seemed as if it would bear off all the life 
left in her. Oh, if it could! if it would! If she had only died 
yesterday—last night, in that dream that kept coming back, all 
confused and broken, as if it were struggling to make itself clear, 
to show her that it had had some bearing on all this! 

She tried to rouse herself a little, wondering if it were after all 
but an evil dream. Surely no waking woman could feel as she 
did—so strange and dazed that she could do and was doing she 
hardly knew what, but waited half-curiously to see. Afterwards, 
when the calm came in which she sat and thought all things 
over, it seemed to her that she had suffered more during that 
morning of uncertainty and dread than in all the after hours. 
It was pain so great that it stupefied all other senses, and drove 
her onwards without consideration of any sort. 

There was a train ready to start from Addison Road; she 
found an empty carriage, and, incapable of thinking more, turned 
and looked aimlessly out of window. There were the squalid 
dreary backs of houses—she wondered if the people who lived 
within were ever happy?—the ugly unkept gardens, with the 
clothes hanging out to dry, or the crooked dirty lines, where they 
had been hung, left forgotten. The gardens were worse than the 
houses, and she looked up at the windows again. She could see 
into some of the rooms, corners of beds, backs of toilet-glasses, 
now and then a cheap ornament, and she recoiled a little. It 
was all so tawdry—the tawdriness of the lower middle-class, that 
knows not how to make the best of poverty as even the poorest 
poor of other countries do, and that never for a moment has 
dreamt of making itself picturesque. A patch of green came, 
a bank of gravel, an open space, a few distant trees; she looked 
at them all, glad of the lull that had come into her heart, and 
speculating idly how long it would last. 

A few minutes more and she was at Clapham Junction. It 
was quite odd to go outside the station and not down among the 
passages. She enquired of a porter for Sisterton Road. It was 
a long way off, he said; he didn’t quite know how far. So she 
took a cab and told the man to drive her to it ; and when at last 
he stopped at the end of the Road, she felt more than ever as if 
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everything was a dream and the waking far away somewhere 
beyond the world. She walked slowly down the Road—No. 3 
was at the other end. For a moment she almost stopped her 
dreamy state to wonder what to do next. But she was too intent 
on her object to trouble about details. Besides, she had the Bazaar 
circular; that would serve as an excuse. She was quite accus- 
tomed to going on charity missions, and was not likely to betray 
herself. There were some shops to pass; she saw herself reflected 
in one of the plate-glass windows. Her prim bonnet with the 
veil tied under her chin, the comfortable fur-trimmed cloak, the 
quiet self-possessed air—all helped to make her appear quite a 
model charitable lady out on a subscription-hunt. 

She stopped before the house at last. There were some dark 
evergreens in boxes at the windows, a little shining brass knocker 
to the olive-green door. It looked like a cosy, well-kept house, 
and her heart sank as she beheld it. Even from the outside she 
fancied that it had an air of Teddy. A young maid-servant 
answered Mildred’s knock, and stared at her in blank surprise, as 
though she were wholly unused to visitors. Yes, Mrs. Archerson 
was at home. 

“Will you ask if I can see her? I will not keep her long. 
It is on business,” she added hurriedly ; for the servant hesitated. 

“Well, I'll see.” And, half-unwillingly, she showed the way 
into a little drawing-room on the ground-floor—a pretty room, 
all curtains and flowers, brass ornaments, and Japanese screens 
with storks on them. And there, on a little table facing the 
doorway, in a crimson plush frame, was a portrait of Teddy. All 
hope died out of Mildred’s life as she beheld it. It was true, 
then, true—true. On the mantel-shelf was another portrait—a 
little smiling one, like that she had at home. She understood 
now of what he had been thinking when the happy look came 
over his face, and for a moment she was bitterly angry and 
indignant. She would denounce him to the shameless woman 
for whose sake he had been so false, and leave the house; she felt 
that it was unfit for her feet to stand in, and—but, while she was 
still defiant, the door opened, and there appeared a woman with 
a slight round figure, and a face on which there was nothing 
shameless, nor any consciousness of wrong. 

She was five or six-and-twenty, perhaps, the woman who 
entered, but she looked so young that Mildred, remembering her 
own two or three additional years, felt as if old age had suddenly 
fastened upon her. A girl, in fact, whom one only called a woman 
because there was about her a certain sedateness as of one who 
had domestic responsibilities, and a distinct and defined place in 
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the world. She had blue eyes—tender eyes, with a dreamy look 
in them, as though they remembered much; and golden-brown 
hair, twisted in soft coils round her head, different enough from 
poor Mildred’s dull plaits. 

“You wanted to see me?” she asked. Mildred’s lips quivered, 
but made no sound. For a moment it seemed as if she were 
tottering, though the calm face betrayed nothing. “May I ask 
why you wish tosee me?” There was some surprise in the voice, 
perhaps a little nervousness. - Mildred, pulling thecircular concern- 
ing the Bazaar from her pocket, tried to remember her part. 

“T ought to apologise, but I believe you take an interest in 
things that help women and children; and there is to be a 
Bazaar ” An air of relief spread over the other’s face, a happy 
smile came to her lips, as she interrupted, almost gaily: 

“Oh, yes, indeed I do, a great deal of interest; but I never go 
to Bazaars or take stalls, or do anything of the sort, if that is 
what you wish to ask.” 

“No,” Mildred answered, “I did not want that. I ” She 
stopped almost with a gasp; but the girl, suspecting nothing, 
took the circular, and holding it between her two dimpled hands, 
glanced quickly down it. On the third finger of her left hand 
there was a pile of rings; the bottom one was a wedding-ring. 
It fascinated Mildred like a snake. 

“But this is for Kensington. Why should you come to us at 
Clapham ? ” 

“Tt does not matter where they live,if——” She tried to think 
of the words to say, but they were like a lesson long forgotten, 
and impossible to repeat correctly. 

“ How did you get my address?” the girl asked, puzzled. “ And 
how did you know that I was interested in charities? I never did 
anything in public in my life, and I don’t want to do anything. 
Do tell me how you got my name.” 

“T found it in a list of donors to cottage homes for children,” 
Mildred said, looking at the face before her as though she would 
remember it through all eternity. It was such a happy face; it 
looked as if there could never have been a cloud on it, never a 
single tear in those soft eyes. 

“Oh, yes, [know. I gave the money, but did not mean my 
name to appear; and I was so vexed when ” She stopped, and 
followed the eyes that, with a sad, almost wild look in them, had 
turned from her face to Teddy’s portrait on the table. 

“Is that your husband?” Mildred asked slowly, in a low voice, 
with bated breath. The answer came quickly and firmly. 

“Yes, that is my husband.” 
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“Mr. Edward Archerson ? ” 

“Yes.” The speaker looked up, and then her lips closed as if 
she were prepared to resent any more questions. For a moment 
they looked at each other in silence; then, with a faltering voice, 
Mildred spoke— 

“T did—I did not know his wife lived here. I thought she 
lived elsewhere. Please forgive me,” she added hurriedly; for 
she saw the colour rising on the girl’s face, and the idea was 
taking possession of her that Teddy might have been deceiving 
two women—that two would have to suffer. ‘“ Please forgive 
me,” she repeated, “I know him well. I have known him for 
years,” she added. The girl rose, and stood looking Mildred 
straight in the face. 

“What do you mean? Did you come on purpose? What 
business have you to intrude here asking questions? Did you 
come on purpose ?” she repeated, almost breathlessly. 

“Yes, I came on purpose,” Mildred said, in the same low voice 
in which she had previously spoken; it seemed as if she had no 
strength to raise it. 

“May I ask why?” ‘The words were meant to be defiant, but 
there was a note of coming fear in the voice. 

“ Because there is one woman to whom this is a matter of life 
and death,” Mildred answered, so calmly that she might well be 
taken for a person outside the desperate scene that seemed to be 
going on somewhere else rather than in the room in which they 
stood—two women, each with a part that meant her life’s whole 
history. They stood looking at each other for a moment gravely 
and silently. The girl’s face had lost its flush, and slowly turned 
ashy white. But otherwise she took no notice of Mildred’s answer. 
When she spoke again each word seemed to be dragged from her. 

“You say you have known him for years,” she said. “ Did you 
know that—he—was married ?” 

“Yes, I knew that he was married.” 

“ Do you know his wife?” The question was almost whispered. 

“Yes, I know his wife,” came the calm, unflinching answer. 
The girl waited a moment, but the inexplicable woman before her 
seemed like some strange automaton, and did not offer to speak of 
her own accord. 

“ Well?—do you know her well?” There was a change in 
Mildred’s voice then. 

“Yes, I know her well,” she said, bitterly ; “‘ better than anyone 
else in the world knows her.” 

“You are her friend ? ” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 
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“ When did you find this out ?” 

“ Just before I started—an hour ago.” 

“Then she cannot know yet! Oh, don’t tell her! don’t tell 
her!” the woman who had taken Mildred’s place cried, putting 
her hands out entreatingly. “Don’t tell her. He says she is so 
gentle and good, it would break her heart. I would rather die, I 
think, than that she should know ;” and, suddenly resting her face 
down on the edge of the velvet-covered shelf, she sobbed bitterly. 
The words took Mildred altogether aback, but her heart grew cold 
and hard as she watched her rival—her rival, and no dupe—and, 
apart from all other feelings, the remembrance of a marriage 
ceremony with a choral service filled her ful! of indignation. 

“You are very considerate,” she said, in a grinding voice; “ it is 
most kind.” The girl raised her head quickly, and brushed her 
tears away. 

“You don’t understand,” she said, almost fiercely. ‘“ Wait, and 
ina moment I will tell you. You must let me get calm—you say 
you know him—and her ?” 

“Yes, I know them well.” 

“Then you know that he married her for her money. He did 
not love her. She is very gentle and good, but he does not love 
her; he never did, and he always loved me—always.” She clasped 
her hands together, and said the last words with a tenderness of 
which Mildred knew her own voice to be incapable. In that tone 
alone lay half the reason of everything. 

“ Always?” 

“Yes, always. He loved me before he had ever seen her.” 

Mildred looked at her half-bewildered, incapable of taking in all 
the bitterness of those last words; but her thoughts went back to 
the early days of her married life, to all the little endearments 
and foolish names and sweet nonsense of the time. It had all 
been a make-believe, then—a sham, a mockery. 

“Why did not he marry you, if he loved you before he even saw 
her ?” she asked. 

“Twas poor, I had no money at all. Iwas justa little drawing- 
mistress, and he was poor too, and very much in debt. One day 
he told me that it was of no use going on, it couldn’t be; that he 
must have money, and could only get it by marrying. I was 
angry, he wanted to go, and I let him. We were both wrong, for 
I let him go, though I knew he loved me; but what could I do?” 
she asked, still speaking eagerly, as though for dear life. “I was 
alone too,” she went on; “ there was no one else in the world, and 
I was so very, very miserable I thought my heart would break. 
And yet I was angry, too, and gave up all my pupils, and moved so 
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that he might not find me. I only wanted never, never to see him 
again z 

“Well?” 

“And then we met, and—and I had nearly died in the two 
years and more between. It was like Heaven meeting him again ; 
and though he tried to hide it, it was no good—I saw that he loved 
me just thesame. Oh, you cannot think what it was to meet—the 
misery, the joy of it; and he told me that his wife was good and 
gentle, but she had no lilt, no go—she loved him in an even, 
passionless manner, as a school-girl loves, not as I did,as I do! He 
is just my life!” she exclaimed, with flushed cheeks and eyes that 
had lost their dreaminess, and flashed as she looked up—“ just my 
life, and light, and love, and all the world, as I am his.” 

“ Yes,” Mildred said calmly, “goon. “It is better to tell me 
all. I know them both, remember.” 

“ And he had no child, and, try as he would to help it, his wife 
was 80 little to him, he could not take her into his life; his heart 
was empty save for me ; it ached for me ; and I was alone and loved 
him. We went on meeting and parting—it was maddening! and 
at last he made me come to him. ‘ His wife should never know,’ 
he said. You must not think—you are her friend, that is why I 
wish you to know all this—that he does not care for her; he does. 
But he does not love her; it is just affection——” 

“ And for her money.” 

“Her money was a great deal to him once—he married her for 
it; but now he is rich, and it is nothing to him. It is that he 


“While he is unfaithful to her every hour of his life ” Mildred 
said. She had listened to the story as if it were all a dream—a 
story that concerned some other person—some one she had known 
and remembered. She could not grasp the fact that it was her 
own history that she was hearing and living through. The girl 
looked up quickly at Mildred’s last words, and spoke again, as she 
had all through, in a voice that came from the innermost depths 
of her soul. 

“There are some people,” she said, and Mildred, looking back 
at her, thought while she listened how blue her eyes were. It 
was odd how Mildred dallied with her knowledge and her anguish 
that morning, though it wrecked all her happiness; dallied with 
it and put it a little way from her, and looked at it curiously as 
a thing for which she could put off grieving, though she knew 
that there would never be another hour-in her life that would 
not bear the bitter fruit of this. ‘There are some people,” the 
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girl said, “ who have lives that go out to meet each other—ours did. 
They have met, and can never be parted. She lives there his wife 
in name and before the world by virtue of a marriage ceremony, 
but I am the wife of his heart, his soul, his innermost self; and 
as for wronging her : 

“Does he suppose she will never know?’’ Mildred asked. She 
had hardly heard the last words. 

“She will never know if he and I can help it. How is she to 
know? I use his name, but that is all. I could not bear not to 
do that. I go nowhere, know no one, we seldom go cut together ; 
the name is not in the Directory, it is by the merest accident that 
it is in that list, and I shall instantly have it withdrawn; it is in 
no other place at all. How is she to know? We shall keep our 
secret. Oh, he would not let her know for the wide world.” She 
went forward a step or two and put her hand on Mildred’s arm, 
but the latter shrank away. “Oh, if you love her,” she pleaded, 
not heeding the movement, “and have any regard for him; if you 
have a woman’s heart, and know what it is to love—be silent. 
What good will telling herdo? It will not make his heart go from 
me to her. You cannot love as you will. Remember that. Let 
her keep her poor happiness; she will never find out what a ghost 


itis. I, loving him, can understand, and dread to think what she 
would suffer if she knew 


“You said she was cold.” 

“ Yes, she is cold—she has no fire, no abandon, no passion ; but 
she is good and gentle, and loves him truly in her own way. 
Surely, knowing her, you understand ; for I, who have never even 
seen her, can 4 

“Oh, yes, I can understand,” Mildred said, with a long weary 
sigh, and eyes turned towards the door. For one moment she 
wondered foolishly if she would be a dead woman when she went 
out of that room. Then she asked one more question. ‘“ Does 
it never strike you that you are making him wicked, dragging 
him down, the man you say you love so much better than she 
does—and that you are doing her a terrible wrong ?” 

“No, Iam not making him wicked,” the girl answered gravely, 
in the tone of one who was certain; “and I am not doing her a 
terrible wrong. He did her that when he married her for her 
money, and he knows it now. Yet, after all, remember her 
money bought her the man of her heart, though she does not. 
know that that was the price of him. She will spend her life 
with him, possessing his affection and regard, bearing his name, 
sharing his public triumphs. That he never loved her she will 
never know. Is it not better than if she had never married, had. 
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not had the blessedness of being his, of seeing his face every day of 
her life?” There was something in her voice that was almost 
eloquence, that paralysed more and more the woman who listened, 
that seemed to send farther and farther away all the life left in 
her. 

“ But she is his wife.” It was a forlorn argument, but there 
was nothing else to say. 

“No,” the other said, contradicting it as a statement she could 
not and would not allow; “JZ am his wife. Marriage is not a 
mereceremony. Itis the joining of two lives that for ever become 
one. I am the woman of his heart. That is my justification. If 
I were not I should be infamous. ButIam notinfamous; for lam 
his wife, body and soul, bound faster than any ceremony in all the 
world could bind. As for making him wicked—and a smile that 
was almost scornful came for a moment to her face—‘I do not, 
I—oh, I wonder if you understand! Are you married? Ido not 
even know your name. Tell me who you are, and——” The 
handle rattled for a moment, then the door opened, and there 
entered a little fair-haired child of two or three years old. 

“Mammy, darling,” he said. “ Nurse says am I to go out?” 

“Yes, darling; and baby too.” 

“ Baby’s fast asleep,” he answered, looking at the strange lady. 
Mildred stared at him with a long fixed gaze, as one standing at 
the gate of hell might turn to see a far-off glimpse of the Heaven 
for ever denied her. Then she went a step forward towards the 
door, like some hunted creature seeking instinctively a hiding- 
place somewhere in the dark, away from everything. How she 
had longed for children—for a little one to hold in her arms while 
her husband stooped to kiss it ; she knew, too, that he had longed 
for them. He had them now, and the woman before her was 
their mother. 

“He is so like his father,” the girl said tenderly. “Teddy, 
dear, do you love papa?” 

“Yes, very much,” the child answered, never once taking his eyes 
off Mildred; and then shyly turning to avoid her, he ran out of 
the room. On his way he brushed against her dress, she shivered 
and shrank back—her husband’s child, his and another woman’s! 
The woman looked up as the door closed. 

“Do you understand now?” she asked. “ You cannot take 
him from me, for I am a part of his life. She is a woman outside 
it.” 

“Are you never jealous of her? Do you never wish that she 
were dead?” Mildred asked, desperately, looking back at her, for 
she still stood with her face towards the door. 
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“Dead! No, I could not be so cruel; for life is sweet, even at 
its worst. And jealous! Why should I be jealous?” the other 
answered, almost sadly. “I do not think I am ever jealous. I 
have his life’s best love ; why should I grudge her poor heart the 
little happiness it sometimes gets?” 

“May heaven forgive you!” Mildred said, with a sense of 
awakening life, of returning pain, and of what all this would 
mean to her. 

“Tell me who you are!” the girl cried, going forward and trying 
to see clearly the pale face and grey eyes of the strange woman 
who had wrung from her the story of her life. “Tell me who 
you are !—yow cannot be his wife !—you could not have borne this 
if you had been.” 

“No, I am not his wife,” Mildred answered; and her whole 
soul felt the lie to be a truth. 

“Do you love her so much, that you feel it thus keenly ?” 

“Tt is so terrible, so much worse than death for her.” 

“She will never know, unless you tell her. If you are really 
her friend—if you know what love is—Are you married?” she 
asked, in her impatient, earnest voice. 

“T—TJ am alone in the world, I think.” 

“ As I was till I loved him, and he me.” 

“Had you no friends, no relations, no one to prevent——” 

“No, no one. We came to England, my father and I, when I 
was little; he speculated, and I was left at school. He died, and 
I came to London and lived alone, giving lessons. That is my 
history. There is none to whom I need give account of myself, 
if that is what you mean. I am his, and he is allI have in the 
world—he and the children. But before you go,” she pleaded, 
putting her hand on the door to keep Mildred back for a moment, 
“promise me you will not tell her. You will do no good; think 
how much misery you would cause her. I will make him entreat 
you too——” Then Mildred hesitated. 

“T will be silent on one condition,” she answered slowly— 
“that you are, too—that you never tell him of this.” 

“But I never had a secret from him yet in my life. I could 
not bear to have one. Remember, nothing can part us—not joy, 
or sorrow, or shame, or anything in the world; it is too late for 
that. You cannot part us; you will do no good by telling her.” 

“Nor you by telling him,” Mildred said, and opened the door. 

“If you will promise not to tell her—if that is the only price 
of your silence—then I will keep your visit a secret from him,” 
the girl said, giving way, since it was the only alternative. 


“Very well. Now let me go,” Mildred answered, in a dreamy, 
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miserable voice ; and at last she dragged herself to the street-door. 
For a moment she stopped, wondering almost wildly where she 
could go. There was no place in the world for her. No one had 
any need of her. And while she still hesitated she heard the 
sound of the child’s voice above, and the patter-patter of his 
footsteps coming down the stairs. She looked up once more, 
with a look of such unspeakable anguish that it wrung an ex- 
clamation from her rival. 

“Oh, come back ” she cried. But Mildred heard no more, 
only the sound of the child’s joyous voice, as with a scared face 
she hurried into the street. 


Cuapter LY. 


Treppy came home to dinner that night. His case was going 
well, he was in excellent spirits, and ran gaily upstairs to the 
drawing-room. He felt that something had happened the 
moment he opened the door. Mildred was lying on the sofa, 
worn and white. She did not attempt to rise as he entered. 

“ Why what’s the matter?” he asked. ‘I thought you would 
be glad to see me back.” 

“Yes,” she answered gently, “but till half-an-hour ago I 
thought you were going to dine out. I am resting—it is only a 
headache,” she added. ‘“ Why didn’t you go to your dinner?” 

“Had a telegram putting me off. So I instantly telegraphed 
to you. Did you get it?” 

“ Yes.” 

“TI thought you would be glad to see me,” he repeated, 
resenting mentally his dreary home-coming. “You are generally 
glad when I dine at home.” 

“Yes,” she said again. She could not say any more, for all 
the time she heard ringing in her ears, “ You cannot take him 
from me;” and the infinite pity of her heart kept adding, “and 
there are the children.” The anger, the sense of insult, of injury, 
all that had died away. She was no coward, and unflinchingly 
faced the whole story. Above all, she saw its hopelessness. 
There was only one ending, and she knew it. She was like a 
woman waiting to die. She had a strange power of realising 
things from another’s point of view; it was only from her own 
that she was narrow; but when mentally she looked from Teddy’s 
she saw clearly, judged herself from it and understood, and did 
not wonder much. Only there was this great bitterness—it was 
all done in ignorance, a result of the strange fetters that seemed 
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to bind her body and soul. If she could only once have broken 
away from them, and have found the voice that was never hers 
save in the secret recesses of her heart, where, as if in an iron 
chamber from which it gave no outward sign, a restless fire 
burnt that made a still agony of life—if just once she had dared 
to put into words that which she knew well she could never have 
said at all, for before it reached her lips it would have become 
distorted, and her voice uncertain and husky. It was no use. 
For ever before his eyes and in his thoughts she must be the 
woman she seemed, without charm, or passion, or excitement. 
His judgment was just; she knew and felt her own narrowness, 
the narrowness of her outward self, and had no power to help it. 
It was as if there dwelt in her some other soul besides the one 
she showed to the world and lived by—some soul that told her 
of the dulness of its mate, of the unattractiveness of her face 
and form, of the commonplaceness of her words and gestures, of 
the bands that bound down her heart, so that even from its depths 
there came only lukewarm utterances while it vainly longed to 
find the voice that should have been its natural one. Oh! it 
was terrible to have that absolute knowledge of self, with the 
consciousness of the uselessness and hopelessness of striving 
against it; to know that she had no power to be other than she 
seemed, to appear other than the woman she looked. A common 
thing enough, perhaps; for many have secret souls with which to 
feel, and working ones with which to make themselves felt and 
known. And if they are judged according to the latter, is it not 
fair enough in these days, in which it matters little what a man 
is, but only what he does ? 

“Have you been out to-day?” Teddy asked, looking round 
the room with a sense of some defect in its arrangement. It 
had not the air of restfulness that a woman strong in the 
characteristics of her sex makes the place to which her husband 
comes home after his work. 

“Yes,” she said once more. There was something choking her, 
she could not talk. ‘ You cannot take him from me,” was still 
ringing in her ears. There were no other words in the world. 
But as she watched him round the room she thought it was true 
what her rival had said—she had “no lilt, no go.” The other 
woman would have run to meet him, and putting her arms round 
his neck, looked up into his face with loving eyes and tender 
words upon her lips. Never in her brightest days had Mildred 
had courage enough for that sort of thing; she had seemed 
indifferent, perhaps, but in reality she had been shy and awkward, 
even with Teddy. She realised this, too, now that all things were 
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too late. Even if to-day had been a year ago, and all the terrible 
story she had heard untold, it would never have occurred to her to 
ask Teddy about his work; she had always waited meekly to be 
told what it pleased him to tell her. The other woman, she 
knew surely, and he remembered, would have asked him a dozen 
eager questions—would have lived through the case, laughing 
at the good points made on his side, vexed at those made on 
the other. To his wife Teddy hardly mentioned it at all, it never 
occurred to him that she would be interested in it. He put it 
away from him as much as possible, in order to talk to her in 
the manner he thought she would like best. 

“By the way,” he said presently, “I was lunching with Bolton 
to-day. He gave the medical evidence on our side. I told him 
about you—that I was anxious to see you regularly set up. He 
says the real thing for you is a sea-voyage. 

“Yes? To the end of the world?” she asked, getting up and 
standing listlessly by the fire. 

“Well, no, we won’t send you quite so far as that; but a 
brilliant idea struck me all at once to-day. You know George 
is at Malta. Itis a nice place—not too far; you could always 
race back by Italy, if you were in a hurry to get home again. I 
should not mind your going out there alone, with Marks, in the 
P. & O. You would be all right once on board. It is not a long 
voyage —rather more than a week—but quite long enough to do 
you good. You would like Malta; there’s plenty always going 
on there. You like George and his wife, and I know they would 
be awfully glad to see you.” 

Teddy had evidently made up his mind that he had hit upon 
the right thing for her. George was his elder brother. 

“Yes, it will do very well,” she answered. “ Let me go at once,” 
she added. “I meant to tell you when you came home to-night 
that I wanted to go somewhere. I don’t care where it is, so that 
it is a long way off. How soon can I go?” There was some- 
thing in her words and tone that went to his guilty heart like a 
knife. It was the tone that might have been hers had she known 
all, and was breaking her heart, he thought. The fire blazed 
up, and he saw her face plainly. Either the firelight exaggerated 
its paleness and weariness, or she had altered much since 
yesterday. 

“Ts anything the matter? You look so ill—so different,” he 
said. 

“Oh, I am neuralgic, I suppose.” But her voice trembled, her 
eyes filled with tears. He felt that he was somehow, though how 
he did not know, responsible for her sorrowfulness ; that it was 
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not all neuralgia or mere low spirits,as she would have him 
believe ; and he hated himself for the part he had played. Had 
she not given him her all in the world—that poor little soul whom 
he had never once loved truly, but had used merely as a stepping- 
stone to that which was his now, but a few years since had been 
far enough away. He felt that he was a scoundrel, and wished 
with all his heart that in days that were gone he had had courage 
enough to be honest. 

“You will be better soon, dear,” he said gently. “ You want 
cheering up a bit; you have not been anywhere lately.” And going 
forward he stooped to kiss her. She pushed him away, almost 
with a shudder. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t,” she cried, “I cannot bear it—I cannot, 
indeed.” He looked at her in surprise. Usually she had been 
demurely eager for the caresses that he had half-grudged her. 

“What is the matter, Mildred?” he asked, facing the worst. 

“T am ill,” she answered, cowering away from him. “I cannot 
go on living this life. Let me go away.” Then suddenly a flood of 
memories swept over her, as she looked at him bending down, as she 
felt his breath upon her cheek—her handsome, clever husband, of 
whom she had been so proud. She thought of the days they 
had spent together, days in which she had never dreamt of all that 
now must evermore divide them. She thought of all bis tender- 
ness and gentleness, for he had been very tender and gentle to her ; 
and she divined that at heart he had been grateful and often self- 
reproachful. He need not have married her; but it was not his 
fault that he had not been in love with her. Did not many men 
marry for money, just as he had, and soon grow careless and 
callous? He had never done that. Perhaps it was all her fault. 
And yet it was not her fault; for she could not help not being 
pretty and lovable, like that other woman. She put her arms 
gently round his neck and kissed him. She had seldom had courage 
to do so much before uncoaxed, though he was her own husband. 
“You must forgive me,” she said, in the low weary voice that had 
become natural to her, “I am not well; let me go away, and 
soon, as soon as possible. I shall be better then. Now I am 
worn out, and tired of everything.” 

“All right, dear,” he said, thankful that the scene was blowing 
over. ‘ You shall start for Malta as soon as we can get you off. 
Now we'll have dinner—there’s the gong—so we have just made it 
up in time. We had better have some champagne to pick us up. 
Come along.” He pulled her arm through his, and almost dragged 
her downstairs, in laughing, good-humoured fashion. She would 
be better when she once got away, he thought. The voyage was an 
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excellent idea. How lucky it was he had spoken to Bolton. She 
could not help this sort of thing, he supposed ; still, it was trying 
when a man had been hard at work all day. But she had never 
been so foolish before ; it was evident that she was out of health. 
It was very bad luck that the little girl at Clapham had 
telegraphed that she had a headache too, and was obliged to go to 
bed. He had so longed to go to her—he had been looking forward 
to it all day—his darling, h's pretty one; and he thought of her 
even in that one moment with a love that outweighed all that he 
had ever felt for the fragile woman on his arm since the day 
when he had first set eyes on her. 


Teddy and his wife were standing on board the P. & O. at 
Southampton. He had come down to see her off. They had 
lunched together downstairs, and Teddy had quite won over the 
captain, who knew him by reputation, and was delighted to make 
his acquaintance. There were a good many passengers, the 
captain said, and when they were within two or three days of 
Gibraltar Mrs. Archerson would find everything delightful— 
weather warm, sea smooth, and every one friendly. 

“ By the way, you stop at Gibraltar, Millie, probably for a few 
hours,” Teddy said, as they took a last walk up and down the 
deck, “‘so you may be able to go ashore and have a look at the 
big guns and the orange-trees. I rementber George writing home 
when he stopped on his way to India, and saying it was all big 
guns and orange-trees.” 

“Yes,” she answered. She could only think of him, just of him 
whom she was about to leave, and not of any place in the world. 
But he rattled on: 

“Lucky little woman you are to get away into the sunshine, 
while your unfortunate husband stays behind, and slaves——” 
She turned round quickly ; it seemed as if some words rose to her 
lips, but if so, they were left unsaid. He misunderstood the 
action. “Of course, I sha’n’t slave really,” he said, consolingly. 
“T dare say I shall manage to take things pretty easily.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, with a long sigh. She had no words to 
talk with, no thoughts that she dared put into words. She was 
living through a crisis in which everything but a silent struggle 
for self-control was impossible. She shivered suddenly—it was 
all so terrible, and she was so utterly alone in her suffering. He 
thought she was trembling, and, stopping, adjusted her furs 
closer round her neck, while she submitted half-bewildered. For 
a passing moment he vaguely guessed that she was going through 
some terrible ordeal, and his heart smote him. He pulled her 
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hand through his arm and drew her a little closer to him as they 
resumed their walk. 

“You will soon be in the sunshine,” he said. “ You will get 
rather too much of it at Malta. They say there isn’t a bit of 
shade to be had, and not a tree higher than a gooseberry-bush.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” she cried; “I don’t mind anything.” She 
could not bear to hear him talking as lightly as if to-morrow’s 
sun would not rise and find them far apart. Her voice betrayed 
plainly enough this time that she was suffering, and the knowledge 
gave him a dull gnawing pain. 

“You must take care of yourself,” he said, looking into her 
grey eyes with a quaking conscience, thankful with a thankfulness 
that knew no bounds that she had never guessed his secret. He 
prayed in his heart that she might never know it. “You don’t 
look up to much now, poor child,” he said tenderly ; “ but George 
and Nellie will take care of you, and cheer you up, and do you a 
world of good.” 

“Yes,” she said, almost gratefully. It was odd how she under- 
stood all that was in his thoughts on that last walk they took 
together. 

“ You will come back quite strong and well.” 

“Tf I die,” she said suddenly, “ you must marry again soon and 
be very happy—do you hear ?” 

“Nonsense!” and he tried to laugh—a sorry sort of laugh. 
“You are not going to die ; you must not get morbid.” 

“T am not morbid,” she said gravely. Then, after a moment’s 
pause, she went on: “I wish I had been better to you, Teddy, 
brighter and more companionable, and more lovable—oh, I 
do!” she cried. “I would give all the world to have been 
different.” The last words came almost in a whisper from her 
trembling lips. He stopped, and with a troubled face answered 
her earnestly : 

“No one in the world could have been better—no one in the 
world, You are the gentlest woman alive, Millie; I wish I had 
been worthier of you.” 

She could not speak, but for answer she stooped and kissed his 
coat-sleeve. It was unlike her, but it was the action by which he 
remembered her through all the after years. 

They stopped by the stern for a moment. The wheel-house was 
there, and behind it, at the extreme end of the ship, there were 
two raised steps that formed a seat. It was the point from which 
the log was taken. Mildred looked at the place for a moment, and 
hesitated ; then mounting the steps, looked down at the water 
beneath. “I shall come and sit here when it is warm enough,” 
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she said. “I shall have my face towards home, and my back 
towards Malta.” 

“Don’t you want to go?” he asked, hating himself. 

“Oh, yes; I couldn’t have stayed longer in England.” She sat 
down on the steps for an instant, and looked out towards the 
distance. 

“You must mind how you sit there,” he said, “ unless it is very 
calm. If the ship gave a lurch you would go over before you 
knew where you were, and not a soul have an inkling of it in time 
to pick you up.” 

“Yes,” she answered slowly, “if the ship gave a lurch I might 
go over.” 

They went for one more turn along the deck, and then it was 
time for Teddy to go ashore. He turned back as he stood by the 
gangway. 

“T'll send you a line to Gibraltar, though I am not sure that it 
will get there in time,” he said. “But at any rate you can post 
me one from there, and tell me how you are getting on.” She 
nodded her head, she could not speak, but he understood. He 
waved his hand, and she stood watching him going farther and 
farther away. Just before he vanished altogether he turned and 
made one more sign of farewell. 


“‘ Good-bye,” she whispered to herself, “ good-bye,” and looked 
at the water—at the sea that already divided them. 


“ Gibraltar, 27th January. 
“ Dearest Teppy, 
“We stay here about six hours, but I am not going ashore. 
There is no letter from you. They say it is impossible for one to 
arrive in time. We have had lovely weather since Saturday, 
warm and soft; and I have gone to the little seat we found 
behind the wheel-house, and sat with my back to the ship 
and my face towards England, and watched the long line of 
foam we left behind as we came through the water. I have 
thought of you all the time; sometimes I have held out my 
arms to that long white line stretching and stretching between us, 
and felt asif I would die gladly for one more look at your dear face. 
Thope you are very happy, Teddy. I am always hoping that. 
“T do not know what has come to my fingers, I cannot write. 
I stop to think of one evening, years ago now—it was very soon 
after we were married—I met you in the hall, and you held me 
fast and kissed me. It felt as if I could never get away, as if 
you loved me. If I had only died then—my darling, my love, my 
husband, mine! Don’t think that I have not loved you much or 
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passionately because I have kept my heart hidden and my lips 
still. No woman has loved you nor ever will love you as I have, 
not if you live to be a thousand. Good-bye. Be happy, very, 
very happy. Your happiness is the thing I long for most in the 
world. Always remember that. 

“ Miniprep.” 


% * * * * * 


Teddy moved from the little house at Kensington before his 
second marriage, and took a better one nearer town. It was pret- 
tier and cosier as well as grander than the one over which poor 
Mildred had presided—more like a home to which a man hurries 
back from his work and is proud to ask his friends. He could 
not bear to spend an evening away from it; he had almost for- 
gotten the short cuts to the club, he went there so seldom ; and 
sometimes, when he was obliged to work in the evening, brought 
his papers home, and did it in the pretty drawing-room, while his 
wife sat near him. Many a time when he was absorbed in 
some legal problem, or framing some eloquent explanation of a 
difficult point, it helped him to look up and for a moment to see 
her face. It was like a gleam of sudden sunshine in a lawyer’s 
office. He told her so once, and she laughed—that little merry 
laugh that seems to live in a happy life, like a bird in a wood—and 
said she should never have dreamt of calling him a lawyer's office. 
People said that she had been a widow, that Teddy had fallen 
head and ears in love with her, and was a wonderful step-father 
to her children. He and she laughed at the little deception 
sometimes. They laughed that night when George’s letter came, 
saying that he was on his way home at last, and should be with 
them before the month was out. 

“TI wonder if he will be curious about Mr. Grey?” Teddy said. 
“T shall say you ill-used him, Mary; do you hear?” She was 
writing notes at a little table beside the fireplace. Her husband 
sat pretending to turn over a pile of new books, but in reality 
looking at her, and at all the prettinesses gathered round her. 
She had altered little since her interview with Mildred, nearly 
two years ago now. The idealism of youth still looked out of 
her eyes, and there was more of the strength and passion of 
womanhood in the lines of her mouth and the tones of her 
voice. But she was girl-like still, though the white throat was 
a shade fuller, the sweet face a little graver, perhaps more 
thoughtful. She was even prettier—she might almost have 
been called beautiful. Teddy thought so as he looked at her— 
his sweetheart, his dear one, his wife of whom he was so proud. 
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She had a knack of making her surroundings picturesque, too, 
and yet most thoroughly comfortable. He had never realized 
the happy restfulness of home till her hands had made one for 
him. She had raised in his eyes the whole value of women. 

“Dear Mr. Grey,” she said, holding out her hand to him. 
“T wonder what he was like.” He stooped and kissed her 
fingers. 

“A disagreezble sort of fellow, no doubt.” 

“That is ungenerous,” she laughed. “I wonder if he was fond 
of his wife ?” 

“Perhaps so, poor fellow.” 

“ And why poor?” 

“No doubt she killed him.” 

“Your manners are positively shocking!” she said gaily; 
“but I forgive you. I am so happy that I can afford to be 
generous,” she added, with a touch of gravity. 

“Happier than—than before ?” he asked. 

She clasped her hands together, and answered, with a long 
sigh of content : 

“Oh, a thousand times. I can breathe more freely, and look 
round and not feel ashamed.” 

“ Ah, I thought Mr. Grey was not so very delightful,” he said, 
trying to laugh away her seriousness. She understood him—she 
always did, almost instinctively—and tried to fall in with his 
humour. 

“T was very fond of him,” she laughed. “He was quite as 
nice as you are, Mr. Vanity. Let us draw his portrait.” She 
took up a pencil and made a grotesque likeness of Teddy, at 
which he, leaning over her shoulder, laughed, then he looked 
down at her head and smoothed her hair. 

“My pretty wife,” he said. “Then you can breathe freely 
now ?” 

“Yes, but not altogether—it troubles even now to think 
of it.” 

“ Ah, you women put an enormous value on respectability,” he 
answered. He liked to provoke her a little; he thought his 
words would do it, and he was right. She got up quickly and 
looked at him. 

“It isn’t that,” she flashed—* you know it isn’t,” she cried pas- 
sionately ; “ but there are the children. Sometimes whenI think 
of it 1 feel ashamed to took them in the face—not for what I did, 
but for what it may yet cause them to suffer.” 

He hardly listened. She was so pretty when she was roused, 
when her cheeks were flushed and her eyes sparkling. She knew 
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how to make herself look pretty, too, and did it always for Teddy. 
He looked at her bright hair, at her trailing dress, at the lace 
ruffles at her elbows, leaving the white arms bare. There were 
some flowers in her bosom—he had brought them home that day 
—round her throat there was a twist of soft lace, fastened with a 
diamond arrow. He thought of the day when he had bought 
it and sold it to her for a kiss, while she had declared it was 
far too dear. 

“My prettiest,” he exclaimed, “ how I love you! Don’t think 
of the children—they can never suffer or know. Don’t be foolish, 
my sweet,” and he caught her in his arms and kissed her. “If I 
could only know that you would never hate me for it—Mary, I 
am a fool about you. I love you so, my darling.” 

“ Hate you!” she cried, “how could 1? And yet I wish it 
had been right,” she whispered. “I usedn’t to care, but I do now. 
I would give anything if we had waited. We called what we did 
fine names, and I felt them all to be true then; but now I seem to 
see more clearly how wrong it was. I wish we had waited. I 
remember reading somewhere once, ‘ All sin is dogged ; and though 
that which follows may lag, it never loses the track.’ Sometimes 
I feel as if that which follows were overtaking us. Just whenI am 
happiest its shadow is in my heart.” 

“Thank God she never knew, my darling.” He sat down on 
her chair by the writing-table as he spoke, and she kneeling 
beside him clasped her hands upon his shoulder. 

“No, she never knew,” she said, with a sigh of thankfulness ; 
“but—did it ever strike you what a thin curtain sometimes 
divides us from the most terrible suffering? If she had known— 
oh, Teddy, what would she have done ?” 

“It would have broken her heart, I think,” he said, sadly. Then 
trying to shake off the subject, he played with the arrow at her 
throat. “Sweet, would it break your heart if I were false to 
you?” he asked. The question was half a joke; for he knew 
how fast her chains bound him. She looked up. There was none 
of Mildred’s patience in her. Ske was a woman to win love easily, 
but not easily to let it go. 

“Yes, it would break my heart, too,” she answered. “ But first 
I would kill you.” 

“Kill me! Why not kill her?” 

“The woman for whose sake you were false? No, I would kill 
you. She would suffer more in living.” 

“ Mary, I am half afraid of you,” he said. 

With one of her quick changes of mood she laughed, a happy, 
triumphant little laugh. She unclasped her hands from his 
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shoulder. “Are you?” she said. “Then you are free. Go and 
love elsewhere, if you will.” 

“You know I can’t,” he said fervently. 

“Nor I,” she whispered. “I never did or could, right or wrong. 
But oh, how glad I am that it is right at last,” she added, with a 
sigh. 

“So am I, my own—more thankful than I can say.” 

“Teddy,” she whispered, “I never dared say it before; but I 
wish that she had died naturally—that she had not been drowned.” 
He nodded his head. Many and many a time had the same thought 
come over him too. “It is so strange, but in the twilight I can 
often see her face looking up from a grey sea to a grey sky, a dead 
white face.” 

“ Nonsense!” he shuddered. | 

“JT am thankful that I never saw her,” she went on, with a 
little shiver—“ that I never even saw a portrait of her. I could 
not bear to shape her face, her real face, in my thoughts.” 

“You shall never see a portrait of her, my darling,” he said. 
“But let us shake this off; we are only making ourselves 
miserable.” 

“I know,” she answered. “ Let usshakeit off. If she had only 
not been drowned—it is what might have happened, had she 
known? She would not have killed you, as I should?” 

“No, she would not have killed me. Yes, it is perhaps what 
she might have done, had she known.” 

“Oh, Teddy! it would have killed me too. I should have 
shrank away from you for ever afterwards.” And even as she 
spoke she shuddered and drew back from him. “I would never 
have let you kiss me again—never! I should have died too.” 

“ But she never did know, darling. Let us stopall this painful 
talk. Are we not happy together, in spite of all we did? And 
were we not happy even then ?” 

“Yes, oh yes!” she said; and putting her arms round his neck 
again she rested her face against his, and was silent for a minute. 
Then she spoke calmly. ‘“ ‘Teddy, dear,” she said, “I want to tell 
you something. It is the only secret I ever had from you. It 
cost me so much at the time, but I promised not to tell, and a sort 
of superstition has kept me silent. Besides, I wanted to save you 
pain. I do not think there has been a day since—hardly an hour 
—in which I have not thought of it. Wait a minute.” She went 
back to the writing-table, and kneeling before it, took up her 
pencil, and began to draw some one from memory—some one in a 
bonnet, with a veil tied under her chin. Suddenly he, watching, 
started with an exclamation. 
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“Great Heaven!” he cried, “it is Mildred!” She got up and 
stood facing him, holding out her hands as one blinded, while her 
lips grew white and trembled. 

“Then she knew!” she cried, and stretched out her arms, but 
they did not reach him. “She knew! oh, God! she knew!” she 
cried, shrinking as though she dreaded lest he should touch her. 
Slowly, with scared faces, they looked at each other, it seemed as 
if across a great space—as if between them flowed the sea. 


He shut the door and locked it, feeling that if any one came 
near him he should go mad. With a shiver he looked round the 
chilly empty room, and towards the shadowy corners. Then 
going to the writing-table, with a hand he vainly tried to make 
steady he unlocked a drawer, and taking out her letter, read it 
once again. There was a line under the word “ imine,” a thick line, 
blurred, as though a tear had fallen on it. He had wondered 
when it came—at its passionate tone, at its sadness, at the living 
something in it that had haunted him many a time since. He 
remembered the night it had all happened; how he in England 
had sat through the twilight before the fire talking to Mary. He 
closed his eyes and groaned as he thought of it; he could see her 
sitting at the ship’s end on the little seat they had looked at 
together. He remembered that her maid had described how she 
had not gone down to dinner that night after the ship had left 
Gibraltar, she had wished to be left alone. He could see her 
watching the track of the white foam, while the shadows gathered 
round her, and through the open hatchments came the clink of 
glasses, the sound of voices, as the passengers dined and laughed 
in the saloon below. He could feel the cool breeze that swept 
over her face, could see her hold out her hands to him once more, 
could feel all the agony in her heart, the bitter, bitter loneliness, 
and then—ah, God! and the ship went on, and the white line 
stretched and stretched. And he had satethe while with his arms 
round another woman. 








Che Real Significance of Hamlet. 


I HAVE an ingenious friend in shire, whose intimate acquain- 
tance with the works of Shakespeare I have long learned to admire. 
Provoked by some recent controversies, I lately repaired to him for 
counsel and light on the subject with which this paper is about to 
deal. I found him complaisant. ‘ They are all wrong,” he said, 
“these critics, and would-be critics, of the master’s masterpiece ; they 
are short of ordinary insight. The real significance of Hamlet 
remains to be expounded, and is yet obvious enough. The so-called 
tragedy is no tragedy at all, it is a travestie, a burlesque; the most 
dexterous travestie, the hugest burlesque that the world has ever 
seen. Shakespeare deliberately set himself this task in writing it, 
and he succeeded as no one but he would, or could, succeed.” Here 
was a revelation! Either I had quite misjudged this gentleman’s 
critical powers and intellect, or he had gone stark mad on his 
favourite subject, and there was an end of both. A third supposition 
remained. Could he possibly have some supposed good grounds for 
so extraordinary a fancy, sufficient to satisfy himself, if no one else? 
He assured me not only that he had, but would gladly communicate 
them, and forthwith proceeded to do so in this wise :— 

“Let us first,” said he, “consider the story of Hamlet. This as 
we have it in the original (ie. from Saxo Grammaticus through 
Belleforest) is a reasonable and consistent tale. Gorvendile (Hamlet’s 
grandfather) dies, leaving two sons, Horvendile (Hamlet’s father) 
and Fengon (Claudius), the former married to Geruth (Gertrude), 
daughter of Roric, King of Denmark. This Gervth is debauched by 
Fengon, who afterwardg publicly slays Horvendile at a banquet, 
espouses his widow, and succeeds to the throne. Her son Hamlet, 
the rightful heir, feigns madness, and is suspected by the usurper, 
who lays several snares to put his sanity to the proof. Among 
others he seeks to involve him in an intrigue with a lady of the 
court, and he sets a spy upon him during an interview with his mother. 
The first danger Hamlet escapes, owing to the warning of a friend 
and the honourable behaviour of the lady; but his method of 
escaping the second by killing the spy, gives the sought-for oppor- 
tunity. He is banished to England (as in the play) with sealed 
orders to ensure his destruction, which (as in the play) he alters into 
others involving the destruction of his attendants. He afterwards 
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marries the English King’s daughter, returns home at the very 
moment that they are celebrating his own obsequies, defeats and slays 
the reigning monarch, and ascends thethrone. Here we have a com- 
prehensible and consistent story, consistent not only with itself, but 
with the rude manners of those primitive times. Out of such a 
suitable, and indeed admirable, dramatic subject let us see what 
Shakespeare has made. The outline of the plot and a few of the 
principal incidents remain, but with so happy a turn of ridicule given 
to them as to impart an infinitely ludicrous complexion to the whole. 
A vicious brother murders as before a noble and heroic father, but 
how? The King is poisoned through the ear! 
‘Sleeping within my orchard, 

My custom always of the afternoon, 

Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole 

With juice of cursed hebenon in a vial, 


And in the porches of my ear did pour 
The leperous distilment.’ 


“There is a profound meaning in this perversion. The poet is here 
sneering at the vices of courts where reputations are slain every day 
by poison introduced through ‘ the porches of the ear.’ In his own 
unequalled way he is poking fun, even by the means of this grave 
matter of murder, at the backbiters and slanderers who infest palaces, 


and possibly with some concrete instances just then in view.* Now 
see how this matter is made known to Hamlet and the retributory 
motive introduced. It is not enough that he should suspect his 
uncle’s crime, though not of course the manner of it (‘O my pro- 
phetic soul’), nor hate him as his own persecutor, and the seducer 
of his mother ; these motives, or any of them, which would in all 
reason be sufficient justification for revenge in a mere tragedy, are by 
no means sufficient in a tragedy burlesqued. Accordingiy another 
comical expedient, altogether foreign to the story, is devised, and the 
supernatural is brought upon the scene. The embodied spirit of the 
deceased monarch is found prowling about the battlements of the castle 
of Elsinore, and is forthwith introduced to Hamlet by his friend 
Horatio. From this veracious shadow (clad in ‘complete steel ’) 
and variously addressed by an irreverent son as ‘old mole,’ ‘ true- 
penny,’ ‘goblin damned,’ ‘this fellow in the cellarage,’ &c., the 
remarkable circumstances of the case are gleaned, and in response to 
its subterranean bidding the vow of vengeance is made. To rightly 
appreciate the significance of this episode, we must reflect on its 


* Can the allusion be to the disgrace and imprisonment of Southampton 
by Elizabeth for participation in Essex’s rebellion (1601): or to malign 
influences which Shakespeare believed to be at work against himself 
among his court patrons at that time? (Compare Ulrici, books ii. and iii.) 
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wider meaning. We must recall the nearly universal belief in ghosts 
at that time; the gullibility indeed of the popular mind at all times 
on this head. What an opening for satire here! The whole ghost 
incident is indeed most diverting, and the more so, that certain sage 
and potent critics* have actually proclaimed it quite seriously as 
typical, as affording a sort of key-note, as it were, to the whole piece. 
Let us do likewise. Marcellus and Bernardo, having encountered 
the apparition before, are watching for it again, when 
‘(Enter Ghost. | 
Mar. Look where it comes again. 


Ber. In the same figure like the king that’s dead. 
Mar. Thou art a scholar; speak to it, Horatio.’ 


“ Horatio is told off for the office of spokesman then, not because he 
was an intimate friend of Hamlet, not because he was better acquainted 
with the late king’s appearance than the others, for they all recognise 
that at once, nor yet because he is held less fearful of apparitions 
than they—for these were good reasons—but because he is ‘a 
scholar’! What a mine of fun is opened out for our entertainment 
by the employment of a single adroit word! And it is but the 
prelude to the rich parody of popular superstitions that succeeds, 
and that is continued with sustained spirit throughout the whole of 
the first act. We must hastily pass over all this. I have not time, 
for instance, to dwell upon Horatio’s admirable speech in mock 
heroics on the ghosts of history, full of the finest sarcasms. How 
he rants of ‘stars with trains of fire and dews of blood,’ apropos of 
nothing in particular ; of a certain ‘ moist star,’ too, ‘ sicx almost to 
doomsday with eclipse ;’ which should be an exceedingly painful 
and prolonged illness for even a dry star, and how much more so 
(we are to calculate, I suppose) for a wet one. How for the delecta- 
tion of his companions he relates that 

‘ere the mightiest Julius fell 


The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets.’ 


“ All these are side lights shed upon the main action of the piece 
to show it up in its proper substance. Rather must we go on to the 
curious divergence from the original in the love portions of the 
action. In the parent tale, you will remember, a woman is set on 
to tempt Hamlet to disclose himself; now, he is the tempter. Not 
indeed in Ophelia’s eyes, who is naturally the last to think evil of 
her lover, but in the opinion of her father, brother, and other persons 
about the court: notably Guildenstern and Rosencrantz, who are so 
much amused at his declaration ‘man delights not me, nor woman 


* Coleridge especially. See ‘ Lectures on Shakespeare.’ 
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either” (Act ii., Sc. 2). This is a very subtle change for Shake- 
speare’s purpose, and its bearings on the general conduct of the 
burlesque are manifold. It principally concerns us now in leading 
up to that bitterest sarcasm of all, that is contained in another 
perversion of the original, the madness and suicide of Ophelia. It 
is not often, indeed, that the gentle Shakespeare allows himself so 
cruel a gibe at destiny, and what is known as poetic justice, as here. 
Hamlet, the tempter, feigns madness, and is afterwards slain by 
treachery ; Ophelia, the tempted, really goes mad, and ends her life 
by suicide. Observe how complete the involution of justice, complete 
to mockery! So pathetic an incident was perhaps necessary to the 
perfection of the burlesque, but it jars on one nevertheless. There 
is nothing ludicrous in poor Ophelia’s ravings, and it is only after 
deep study of Shakespeare’s meaning that one is quite able to 
reconcile to his feelings this introduction of a genuinely pathetic 
element into burlesque at all. But that deeper study reveals the 
reason for it. It was requisite that in the travestied catastrophe 
poetic justice should be outraged in all its parts, and this could not 
be so completely done by disposing of Ophelia in any other way. 

“In the meanwhile, however, the story is straying ever farther and 
farther from the original, and developing ever greater absurdities, 
solemnly presented with a grave and stately humour exquisite in 
its finish ; the character of Polonius acting as chorus to the piece 
to let the light in upon the joke every now and then. In this 
character, as is well known, Shakespeare has burlesqued the privy 
councillor of the period, and in a special manner Cecil. We pass 
from it to the central joke of the composition, the familiar and ever- 
amusing play scene. Hamlet, it seems, has heard 


‘That guilty creatures sitting at a play 
Have by the very cunning of the scene 
Been struck so to the soul, that presently 
They have proclaimed their malefactions ;’ 


and on these lines he plans an entertainment to ‘catch the conscience 
of the King.’ Now this entertainment, this play within a play, is 
the prime pivot upon which revolves the great Shakespearian 
burlesque. The whole dramatic idea, practice, and function, are to 
be parodied at once. With incomparable dexterity Shakespeare 
implies this in Hamlet’s dealings with the players. He receives 
them with mock gravity, quickly passing into open quizzing. He 
insists upon having a taste of their quality forthwith, ‘a speech 
straight . . . come, a passionate speech’ (Act ii, Sc. 2). This, 
according to his lights, the first player gives, shedding tears with 
all professional propriety towards the close, and Hamlet professes 


great admiration of the consummate nonsense spoken. But the 
VOL. LXxx. 23 
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actors appear before the court: ‘the best actors in the world for 
tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, historical- 
pastoral, tragical-historical, tragical-comical-historical-pastoral, scene- 
individable, or poem unlimited,’ and the burlesque proceeds, at once 
represented and refracted, as humorous figures are reflected from a 
magic-lantern on a prepared background. The result (apparently 
not very generally apprehended, the accuracy of the fable being 
sacrificed in acting, here as elsewhere, to presumed theatric needs) 
is what might be expected. The King, so far from being struck by 
‘the cunning of the scene,’ watches it all in dumb-show* quite 
unmoved, nor is there absolutely anything in the text to show that 
his sudden exit afterwards is in any way connected with the players. 
It is true that Hamlet affects to give it that interpretation, and it 
might at first sight appear that Horatio is inclined to bear him out 
in it. But a closer study of the dialogue reveals quite the opposite. 
Horatio merely shirks the question that is put to him, which is 
under the circumstances quite equivalent to disagreeing with the 
questioner. To Hamlet’s 


‘Oh, good Horatio, 
Pll take the ghost’s word for a thousand pownd (:) 
Didst perceive ?’ 


he cautiously answers. 


‘Hor. Very well, my lord. 
Ham. Upon the talk of the poisoning? 
Hor. I did very well note him.’ 

“* Very well, note him,’ that is all; what of him he does not say. 
Clearly the only fair deduction to be made from so cold a response is 
that the stratagem has failed ; and this suspicion becomes a certainty 
when we find it never once alluded to again. 

“But of course the stratagem has failed, for that is explicitly what 
the stratagem was for. The guilty creatures have not proclaimed 
their malefactions, for where would be the fun of it if they had? 
What Skakespeare had in view here was to ridicule those worthy 
persons who are always on the look-out for ‘moral purposes’ in 
everything ; and especially in matters of art. The purpose of art, 
he would teach them, was not to frighten guilty creatures from their 
evil ways, or to incite guiltless ones to good ways, nor to perform any 
other of the wondrous deeds that are sometimes expected of it, but 
to ‘hold the mirror up to Nature,’ good, bad, and indifferent. 
With that view he put those words into Hamlet’s mouth in the 
ridiculous connection that we have seen ; for that reason he lumbered 


* The curious incident of the “dumb-show” is discussed by Knight, 
Caldecott, Hunter, Halliwell, and others, but they one and all seem to 
hesitate about pointing the obvious moral. 
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up the simple story with all this stage-play paraphernalia; for the 
same benevolent one he presented his audience with a photograph of 
themselves as they would appear anticipating such results; and 
when all this apparently elaborate contrivance comes to nothing, 
Shakespeare’s roguish smile from behind his double dramatic mask 
informs all who have penetration enough to see it, that this is 
precisely what he means. Does it begin to dawn upon you now? 
“The concluding scenes are broader still in treatment. Hamlet, 
having by this time assassinated Polonius in his mother’s closet, 
merely remarking that he ‘took him for his better, that is pre- 
sumably her husband (which is false), is sent off to England carrying 
sealed orders for his destruction, as in the original. Not as in the 
original, however, does he lead back an army thence to claim his own 
and wreak a just revenge, but instead, presently engages in a court 
fencing-match to win a wager for his greatest enemy. Claudius, 
that is to say, having failed to get rid of Hamlet in England, as we 
have seen, plans his death next by means of another treachery 
through Laertes. To this end he despatches young Osric to him; a 
new character introduced, contrary to all dramatic propriety, at the 
very end of the play, and so introduced and represented as a 
mere fop, a ‘ water-fly,’ to stamp the more unmistakably the author’s 
meaning. What, under these circumstances, would be exactly the 
most unlikely thing to happen in sober reality? It was unlikely 
enough that Laertes, who is represented throughout as a high- 
spirited (in fact super-high-spirited) gentleman, should listen for an 
instant to the King’s villainous proposal ; it was sufficiently unlikely 
indeed that the latter should venture to make it in such a quarter. 
It was grossly unlikely that Hamlet should in any case bestir himself 
to gratify the tyrant’s whim ; but infinitely more so when it took 
the form of a combat with an antagonist of his own selection—and 
that antagonist Laertes! Why, here was a man whose reverend 
father he had killed with his own hand, whose sister he had driven 
to self-destruction by his conduct, who had returned post haste from 
foreign parts for the express purpose of being revenged on him; 
and it is with him—at his uncle’s suggestion too—that he is to have 
a mock duel for the general amusement! Accordingly it is of 
course precisely what he does. His mother and the rest come down 
to see the show, and from that time forward the rudest resources 
of the most immature transpontine melodrama are exhausted in 
producing the climax of absurd parody. Poisoued bowls, envenomed 
swords, terrible stage combats, impossible incidents of fence, all 
that we laugh at as the stalest expedients of the clumsiest 
acting are brought into requisition, and the stage strewed at length 
with the corpses of pretty nigh all the remaining chief actors of the 
2B2 
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troupe—King, Queen, Laertes, Hamlet! Finally Fortinbras puts 
in an wholly unlooked-for appearance, and tells of Hamlet that 
‘he was likely had he been put on to have proved most royally ’; 
this putting on of Hamlet having been the single supposed motive 
of the tragedy from the beginning, and the history of his failure to 
prove royally, or to prove or do anything at all, being in fact the 
play itself. Thus is every principle of justice, probability, and 
consistency in the narrative accurately inverted. The ghost has 
appeared from regions from which we are told no ghost ever returns, 
to incite Hamlet to a deed which he fails in after all; for ‘ the 
revenge which he demands is not obtained but by the death of him 
that was required to take it,’* and it is on his own account, not his 
father’s, that he kills the King at last. To further point the moral, 
Hamlet himself with his latest breath has a parting shot at the critics. 


‘Had I but time—as this fell sergeant death 
Is strict in his arrest—O, I could tell you——’ 


he says, and there stops dead, leaving them to guess the rest them- 
selves ; and if with those four first words for a key, and after such 
oceans of talk, they do not guess it, well, the fault is theirs, it 
certainly is not his. 

“Let us next consider the personality of Hamlet. ‘ He’s fat and 


scant of breath ;’ it is his mother who speaks. Here’s an heroic figure 
for tragedy! True, the weak-minded and unfortunate Ophelia views 
him in another light. In her eyes, while yet undeceived by hard 
experience, he possesses ‘ the courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s eye, tongue, 
sword,’ he is 


‘The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 
The observed of all observers.’ 


“But this is Shakespeare’s fine irony. Events of course prove 
him all the opposite. For his courtier-like qualities, instance his 
scenes with Polonius, Ophelia, and the Queen respectively (Act ii, Sc. 
2; Act iii, Sc. 1 and 3), where his demeanour is characterised in 
every case by brutal rudeness. For his soldierly qualities, take for 
example his adventure with the pirate, when, even according to his 
own account, it was ‘a compelled valour’ that he found it necessary 
to ‘put on.’ Is it not somewhat strange too that he alone of all the 
crew was made a prisoner; and also was so soon at large again? Of 
his scholarly attainments the measure is accurately given in his easy 
overthrow in argument by the grave-diggers, where also the logical 
method of the time is keenly satirised. Hamlet himself indeed 
shares none of these illusions. He calls himself ‘a muddy mettled 


* «Prefaces, Biographical and Critical, to the Works of the English 
Poets,’ by Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
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rascal,’ ‘a rogue and peasant slave.’ He institutes a comparison 
between himself and Hercules as the most ridiculous thing he can 
imagine. His very first soliloquy is a weak lament over his excessive 
corpulence : 

‘Oh that this too too solid flesh would melt,’ 


a characteristic feature which the ghost fails not to make a point of 
too in its stern exhortation to him, 
‘duller should’st thou be than the fat weed, 
That roots itself in ease on Lethe’s wharf, 
Would’st thou not stir in this.’ 

“The imputation of obesity indeed is made to cling to him all 
through the play, as that of drunkenness is to Claudius; * and with it 
is united cowardice, as with the other is united guile. No sooner 
has the ghost left, after giving him his solemn charge, than Hamlet 
begins already to yield to fear : 

‘Hold, hold my heart, 
And you my sinews grow not instant old, 
But bear me stiffly up.’ 

“But a moment before he had professed anxiety ‘ that I with wings 
as swift as meditation or the thoughts of love may swoop to my 
revenge ;’ but that was before he knew what was to be demanded of 
him.t Finally, he is ready to blame Time, Fate, his own birth, 


anything and everything that has brought him into danger : 


‘The time is out of joint; O cursed spite 
That ever I was born to put it right.’ 

“Tt is useless to ascribe such conduct as this to a merely irresolute 
and hesitating disposition, as some ingenious commentators have 
done.t Hamlet shows no such hesitation when his own immediate 
interests are involved and his own proper person safe (as in his dealings 
with Guildenstern and Rosencrantz); he is perfectly false and un- 
scrupulous at all times. His treatment of Ophelia is the very type 
of calculated baseness. How differently does he act towards Laertes. 
Him he would mollify, for he can defend himself; but for her there 
is nothing but contumely. How fulsome is the following : 

‘Was’t Hamlet wrong’d Laertes? Never Hamlet; 
If Hamlet from himself be ta’en away, 
And when he’s not himself does wrong Laertes, 


Then Hamlet does it not, Hamlet denies it, 
Who does it then? His madness?’ (Act. v., Se. 2.) 





* Burbage, a contemporary of Shakespeare’s, always played Hamlet fat. 
¢ Compare Gervinus, ‘Shakespeare Commentaries,’ English edition, 


; t For instance, Goethe in ‘ Wilhelm Meister’; and after him a host of 
imitators. 
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Compare with this : 


‘My pulse as yours doth temperately keep time, 
And makes as healthful music; it is not madness 
That I have uttered; bring me to the test, 

And I the matter will reword: which madness 
Would gambol from.’ (Act. iii., Sc. 4.) 


“ But then that latter description of himself was to his mother, who 
he knew he could insult with impunity. In one case only does he 
show any apparent irresolution when he might have committed crime 
safely, and then he justifies himself on grounds so horrible, as to 
obviously disclose the grimly sarcastic tenor of the incident. It 
is in the scene (3rd, Act iii.) where the King is at his prayers,* 
and Hamlet argues if he slew him thus the mercy of Heaven might 
possibly be extended to him in an after world. Therefore, he says, 


‘Up sword, and know thou a more horrid hent; 

When he is drunk, asleep, or in his rage, 

Or in the incestuous pleasures of his bed; 

At gaming, swearing, or about some act 

That has no relish of salvation in it; 

Then trip him up, that his heels may kick at Heaven, 
And that his soul may be as damn’d and black 

As hell, whereto it goes.’ 


“The greatest monsters of whom we read in history have been 
content to confine their cruelty to this world ; to what inconceivable 
(quite inconceivable) depths of wickedness must a mind have declined 
before it could thus project its hatred into that which is to come! t 

“Ts it likely then that this coarse and contemptible student of 
Wittenberg, more deeply stained with crime than even the King 
himself (for he is principal or accessory in no less than four 
murders, and a suicide) before the play is done; a bad son, a worse 
lover, and a worst friend ; that this malignant figure is to be accepted 
seriously as one of Shakespeare’s heroes? Is it not, on the contrary, 
clear that the motive of the character, as of the whole composition, 
is burlesque ?—and there is everything in the literary treatment of 
the work also to favour this view. I pass by the many amusing 
anachronisms that abound, the constant reference to current events, 
in the truest burlesque spirit, and shall take merely one or two of 
the best known passages as instances of verbal humour. The 


* It is usual to leave this scene out in representation, and the policy is 
probably a wise one. 

+ Richardson, an apologist of Hamlet, characterises the sentiments 
expressed on this occasion as of “savage criormity.” ‘Essays on Some of 
Shakespeare’s Dramatic Characters’ (1797), p. 131. 
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first is almost of necessity the so-called and much quoted ‘ Soliloquy 
on Death.’ Consider without prejudice such lines as these : 
‘Whether "tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of trouble.’ 

“What does it mean? ‘That one might suffer from the slings and 
arrows of human antagonists is comprehensible enough, but ‘ out- 
rageous fortune’ is not usually accoutred with these implements. 
Besides, why slings and arrows? The arrow is the projectile shot 
from the bow; but the sling is the projector, not projectile. It 
should have been slings and bows, and bolts and arrows, if meant in 
earnest, and doubtless would so have been if so meant. Again, to 
what conceivable advantage should one ‘take up arms’ against a 
‘sea’? Is it not the dast thing that any one would be likely to do? 
‘To die—to sleep—no more.’ What on earth does this mean? 
‘Ay, there's the rub.’ Undoubtedly, and an uncommonly hard 
‘rub’ the critics have found it. ‘The whips and scorns of time.’ 
This is clearly another wilful confusion of metaphors. Time might, 
in one sense, be provided with whips, and may in another sense be 
provided with scorns ; but the juxtaposition of the two senses can be 
only designed to suggest incongruity. ‘When he himself might his 
quietus take with a bare bodkin.’ This is, I take it, the intentionally 
offered key to the whole address. The comical introduction of the 
legal term, and the wholly ridiculous suggestion of looking to the 
nursery for the weapon of destruction, confer on it its final signifi- 
cance.* Let us next consider Hamlet’s letter to Ophelia. Is it not 
conceived in the very broadest spirit of burlesque? Detach it from 
the context, and from the idea that it is an integral portion of a 
‘sublime tragedy,’ and surely no one can even affect to doubt this 
any longer. Here it is in full (Act ii., Sc. 2): 

‘To the celestial, and my soul’s idol, the most beautified (sic) Ophelia, in 
her excellent white bosom, these, 


Doubt thou the stars are fire; 
Doubt that the sun doth move; 
Doubt truth to be a liar; 
But never doubt, I love. 

‘O dear Ophelia, I am ill at these numbers. I have not art to reckon 
my groans; but that I love thee best, O most best, believeit. Adieu. Thine 
evermore, most dear lady, whilst this machine is to him, Hamlet.’ 

“Now this is no mere travestie of ordinary love-letters—though 
it is that too:—its mockery is deeper than is shown upon the 
surface. The obvious sarcasm is in the prose, the profounder side of 
the joke is contained in the verse. In Hamlet’s day of course it was 


* But had not my friend been anticipated in these remarks? See 
Goldsmith, Complete Works: Essay (XVI.) on “ Metaphor.” 
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believed that the stars were fire and the sun did move; as to the 
present hour in the language of poetry they are and do. But not 
in Hamlet’s time, nor at any other time, has it been believed that 
truth was falsehood. The upshot of the composition then is this: 
Doubt two things that are self-evidently true, and one thing that is 
self-evidently false, but don’t doubt, I love ; that is, do not believe any 
such folly! Or taking doubt in the sense of ‘ believe,’ in which it is 
also possible to understand it, and correcting by modern astronomy : 
Believe that the stars are fire (which they are not), Believe that the 
sun doth move (which it does not), Believe truth to be a liar (which 
it is not), But most of all believe, I love—which of course least of all 
Ido! The inference is inevitable. Is this a love-letter, or a love- 
letter burlesqued? One more instance and I have done. Hamlet is 
challenging Laertes over the grave of his sister to give some proof 
of affection great and consuming as his. But what are the tests that 
he proposes? They are these: 
* Ham. *Swounds, show me what thou’lt do? 


Wo’ot weep? wo’ot fight? wo’ot feast? wo’ot tear thyself? 
Wo’ot drink up eisel? eat a crocodile ?’ 


“Affection measured by our capacities for assimilating any kind 
of food and drink is surely strange enough ; but when it comes to 
crocodiles tM! 

“We have thus passed hastily in review the story of Hamlet, the 
person of Hamlet, the action and conduct of the drama, and the 
sentiments and language of the actors; and confining ourselves to 
internal evidence alone, have perceived how everything proceeds in a 
nicely inverted order so as to procure the requisite topsy-turvey-dom 
of the highest form of burlesque. The external evidence in support 
of my contention is no less striking. Shakespeare, it is well known, 
was passing about the time that ‘Hamlet’ was written through 
a period of deep gloom and bitter disappointment. He had just lost 
his only son, whose name (Hamnet) he took slightly altered for 
the play. He had achieved the highest theatrical success he was 
ever destined to achieve, and was already weary of the career that 
had brought him such reward.* He had come to be attacked with 
violence by some of his contemporaries, whose jealous virulence had 
spoken of him as an ‘upstart crow’ decked in borrowed plumage, 
and in other slighting ways. That mysterious sorrow that is the 
subject of so many of the sonnets had overtaken him, and his 
tenderly sensitive heart had apparently felt those ‘pangs of despised 
love’ which in this same play he enumerates among the unbearable 


* Sonnets, 110, 111, 112, &e. 
+ Greene’s ‘A Groatsworth of Wit’ (1592). 
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burdens of life. The ‘dark woman’ had proved untrue, and the 
friend he idolised was the companion of her faithlessness.* Other 
signs and aspects of the times could not but minister to his 
despondency, and to that growing cynicism which Hallam notes of 
him at about this period.t Queen Elizabeth was on her death-bed, 
and had left no competent successor. The stage which he and his 
compeers had elevated so high was already in decline, and the 
public taste veering towards lower forms of art.{ Penetrated with 
the full significance of these events, the ardour of the early struggle 
over, the energy of youth no longer with him, the family which he 
had hoped to found not now probable, his mistress faithless, the 
public fickle, his friends unkind, what wonder that he yielded up his 
great mind for a time to melancholy and dissatisfaction. In such a mood 
the notion of a great burlesque of all that toil and turmoil of human 
life with which he had often dealt seriously and so well seems to have 
suggested itself to him, as before and since it has suggested itself to 
others, to Rabelais and Cervantes and Lesage, to Swift and Sterne. 
The material was ready to his hand, and as his manner was, he took 
the first suitable kind that came. Out of the rude Scandinavian 
tragedy he would make a great philosophical burlesque. In that 
work the pent-up bitterness of his heart found vent, and in ridiculing 
through the familiar vehicle of dramatic composition the weaknesses 


and struggles of ideal creatures he sought for himself relief from 
real pain. Read it, my friend, read the play again with this new 
light shed into its recesses, and come and tell me then that you know 
more of William Shakespeare than you have ever done before ; nor 
fear to have to couple with the confession that you love him less.” 


* Sonnets, 144, 147, and others. 

+ ‘Introduction to the Literature of Europe,’ vol. ii., p. 201. New York 
(1868). 

¢t Compare Ulrici, ‘Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art,’ book ii., chap. v. 
(Bohn’s edition). 





“None so Dliny—” 


By THE AUTHOR oF ‘PuryLLIs,’ ‘Motty Bawn,’ ‘LApy BRANKSMERE,’ ETC. 


Cuapter I. 


Miss Frrencu, having won her set in a very glorious fashion, 
threw her racket with a little graceful enthusiasm into the air, 
caught it again as gracefully as it descended, and, with a con- 
gratulatory word or two to her partner, moved with him across 
the shaven lawn in the direction of a shady seat that was hidden 
somewhere amongst the shrubberies. 

“IT suppose there is something in that?” said Mrs. Travers, 
a pretty woman of about five-and-thirty, looking after her, 
and flicking her fan delicately in the direction of the giri’s 
companion. 

“ Impossible to say,” returned Lady Synge coldly. “I should 
be the last one in the world to give an opinion about her 
acceptance or refusal of anybody, as I confess I don’t understand 
her in the least.” 

“Considering that you are her cousin in some sort, and that 
you are not devoid of penetration, and that she lives so much 
with you, that is a remarkable speech.” 

“True, however. As to her staying with me, she does that just 
as she chooses. She is too big an heiress to be under anyone’s 
control, and her beauty besides makes one a little afraid of her.” 

“Or for her? ” 

“Oh, certainly not. I will do her the justice to say that I 
believe her quite equal to the care of herself. She will not mix 
herself up in any imbroglio, nor will she marry beneath her. 
She has her own interests too much at heart for that!” 

She spoke bitterly, and the other woman cast a side glance 
at her. 

“Tt was an unfortunate thing that that melancholy accident 
put an end to Victor’s chance,’ she said. 

“ Had he a chance?” Lady Synge’s face, handsome still if 
middle-aged, clouded perceptibly as Mrs. Travers mentioned her 
nephew’s name, “ A poor baronet with only £3,000 a year! Oh, 
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I think not; I give her credit for greater prudence. That she 
trifled with him two seasons ago in the cruellest manner, I admit ; 
but that he ever had a chance of gaining her I do not believe. 
She is a practised coquette, and of course he was fair game. The 
more desirable in that he had gained a character for coldness 
before she met him.” 

“He was frantically in love with her, at all events.” 

“Yes; I have no doubt she found him amusing. I always tell 
myself how thoroughly she must have enjoyed that victory.” 

“J think perhaps you wrong her a little,” said her friend 
gravely. “There is something in her face—her eyes, is it ?—or 
her mouth ?—that precludes the idea of cruelty.” 

“Tt isn’t worth an argument,” said Lady Synge impatiently. 
She would have liked to say “she” instead of “it,” but breeding 
forbade. “My only regret is that he should have met her 
before this terrible thing befell him. Now, behind his darkened 
eyes, her face lives fresh in his memory. He cannot forget her, 
and I cannot forgive her, in that she has added another grief to 
his already too mournful lot.” 

“Poor Victor!” 

“No! Not poor! Such a word could not apply to him,” ex- 
claimed Lady Synge hastily. “Anyone with a mind so sweet, a 
heart so pure as his, could never be called poor!” 

Then in a breath she contradicted herself. She folded her 
hands tightly in her lap, as with the hope of suppressing her 
strong emotion; a heavy sigh fell from her, and she murmured 
to herself in a heart-broken tone, “My poor fellow! My poor, 
poor boy!” 

“Tt was the most melancholy thing I ever heard of,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Travers quickly, who was always nervous about witnessing 
emotion in others, being pretty well case-hardened herself. ‘“ With 
such a career before him, too! His commission flung up, and 3 

“ He felt nothing so keenly as his lost chance of winning that 
girl,” interrupted Lady Synge with some excitement. “ His heart 
and soul were centred in her—nay, are. She is the cause of all 
his misery.” 

“Not all, surely. You are a little hard on Joan. She had 
nothing to do with that miserable accident on the hunting-field.” 

“Who shall say she hadn’t? Her rejection of him made him 
reckless in many ways. Oh, if she had only accepted him! But, 


as I have said, he wasn’t good enough for a girl so wordly-wise as 
she is,” 


“You would accuse her now of being mercenary ; and certainly 
she is not that. She refused to my knowledge many good offers 
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since Victor proposed to her. One of them the best last year 
afforded.” 

“ Not mercenary: I do not accuse her of that, but ambitious. 
She is looking for rank, no doubt. I heard that young man who 
was playing with her just now, Lord Durnsford, was very 
attentive to her last Christmas at the Bellairs’, and that she was 
at least not uncivil to him. Is it true? You go more into the 
world than I do; you should know.” 

“ Yes, I also heard it,” said Mrs. Travers, a touch of constraint 
in her tone. 

“Was that-why you brought him here to-day?” 

Mrs. Travers flushed, and bit her lips. 

“‘ Well—perhaps,” she said. “ And ifso, there was more kindness 
than cruelty towards Sir Victor in such an act. If Lord Durnsford 
comes to the point, Joan will certainly accept him, as few girls I 
take it would refuse one of the oldest earldoms in England with 
such a rent-roll attached to it as he can offer. That would put 
an end for ever to any wild hopes Sir Victor still may entertain. 
Surely that will be a good thing for him.” 

“ You overburden him with your kindness.” 

“ You regard it too much from one side only,” said Mrs. Travers 
warmly. “Some thought should be given to her. Considering 
the sad affliction that has befallen your nephew, surely it would 
be better for her to marry well than to 

“She could not do better than marry Victor, blind though he 
be,” persisted Lady Synge, so obstinately that Mrs. Travers, 
with a wisdom that was hardly to be expected of a woman, 
shrugged her shoulders and withdrew from the subject. It was 
impossible, she told herself, that she should agree with Lady 
Synge. If Joan, who was quite a dear friend of hers, had 
happened to love this poor afflicted young man, why, well and 
good. Love, which is charity, covers a multitude of defects; but 
that she did not love him seemed to Mrs. Travers a special 
interposition of Providence, and a very happy thing indeed. 

She was still thinking of this when a rustle of soft garments 
just behind her made her turn her head. Joan Ffrench was 
standing at her side, but she was not looking at her—her eyes 
were fixed upon her cousin, Lady Synge. 

She was a tall girl, with features that were strictly regular ; 
all save the mouth, which was a trifle larger than it should be. 
Her eyes were soft and dark, and she was beyond doubt extremely 
beautiful; indeed, there were very few women who did not sink 
into insignificance beside her. She was thoroughly bred in her 
appearance, and there was something in her expression that gave 
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one the idea that she would be perfectly able to judge for 
herself on even the knottiest point, without calling in the aid of 
her friends. But it was the faulty mouth that was her chief 
charm. When she smiled something grew upon it, that rendered 
her soft, sweet, and pliant as the veriest child. 

She stooped over Lady Synge’s chair and patted her on the 
shoulder. 

“Giving me ‘the bastinado with your tongue,’ Auntie?” she 
asked gaily. She always called her cousin, “Auntie.” ‘No, do 
not deny it. A lengthened experience has taught me that when 
your mouth takes that particular curve, you are saying naughty 
things of me.” 

“Where is Victor?” asked Lady Synge abruptly, taking no 
heed of the foregoing. Miss Ffrench raised her brows. 

“Ts it a foregone conclusion that I should know where he is?” 
she said. “ Well,” with a change of tone that produced her 
perfect smile, “as it happens, I do. He is in the rose garden, 
talking to Colonel Ashton of politics, dry as that tanned old 
warrior himself.” 

“Ah! he will be tired, bored, worn out,” cried Lady Synge, 
rising with her usual impetuosity to her feet. She looked at 
Joan with intense reproach in her eyes, and the girl smiled back 
at her as if amused. 

“You could at least have prevented that,” said Lady Synge. 

Miss Ffrench shrugged her shoulders. It was a trick of hers, 
and she did it very charmingly, but she said nothing. Lord 
Durnsford, who was with her, and who saw the shrug, smiled 
discreetly. 

“ By Jove! she evidently expects you to play the keeper to Sir 
Victor,” he said in a whisper, as though such expectation 
were one of the greatest jokes extant. ‘ Bound to look after 
him, eh? and deliver him out of bondage on all occasions. 
A rather absurd notion, eh ?” 

His manner towards Miss Ffrench as a rule was absolutely 
servile, yet just now he found he was unhappy enough to have 
in some unknown way offended her. 

“Why absurd?” she asked, in a tone that froze him, and 
killed the insipid smile upon his lips. She swept him with a 
glance, and then turned abruptly away from him, and to Lady 
Synge. 

“Tam off to the rescue,” she said gaily. “I shall bring back 
Sir Victor, I promise you, dead or alive. Wish me luck in my 
hazardous enterprise. Consider how many times the Colonel has 
been under fire, and how seldom I.” 
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Here Mrs. Travers laughed a little satirically. 

“ How, then ?” demanded Miss Ffrench, turning to her. 

“Why, there are fires and fires,” said she, with a comical glance. 
“But,” making an imperceptible gesture towards Lady Synge, 
who was looking anxious as she dwelt on her “poor fellow” 
being thus given up to the cruel mercies of a doting old 
Indian officer, “if you indeed mean a rescue, why go. But 
when you have carried off your prey—what then?” There was 
considerable meaning in her voice. Miss Ffrench reflected for a 
moment. 

“That’s the worry of it,’ she said. ‘“ One seldom knows what 
to do with one’s captive. Well—as you put it to me—read to him 
as usual, I suppose, now that our neighbours have kindly made up 
their minds, at last, to go home. What a trial these afternoons 
are in the country !—What! going so soon, dear Lady Primrose? 
Why it is quite early yet. Ah, well—good-bye! Yes, he likes 
being read to, doesn’t he, Auntie?” 

“He likes you to read to him,” replied Lady Synge, in an 
uncompromising tone. 

“Consider it done, then,” said her lovely cousin, with a 
sprightly air. She moved away from the group minus an 
attendant, the discomfited Earl being too depressed after his late 
snubbing to dare offer himself as an escort. 

Mrs. Travers as she passed her stopped her for a moment. 

“ Why do you read to him?” she asked, with a suspicion of 
censure in her manner. 

“Ah! That is just what I so much wish I knew myself,” 
responded she, with a careless laugh. 

Here two figures emerging from the laurestinas on their left 
caught and held all their attention. One was a tall young man 
of about twenty-nine. He walked somewhat deliberately, and 
leant as he went on his companion’s arm. He was singularly 
handsome, if rather emaciated in appearance, and his eyes, wide 
open, were large and dark. They seldom moved, however, and 
one might remark that their lids did not cover and uncover them 
with the nervous frequency of those who see. Otherwise one 
could hardly imagine him sightless; yet, alas! dark as were those 
beautiful eyes, their vision was darker still. 

He was putting in a word here and there in his companion’s 
voluble flow of political platitudes, but he was evidently without 
interest in the subject under discussion. His attention seemed 
indeed a trifle strained, as though he were listening intently for 
some sound or thing that lay well outside the Colonel’s prosy 
talk, and that might come to him at any moment. There was 
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upon his face that sad look of expectancy that characterizes the 
newly blind. 

Miss Ffrench went up to him and touched his arm. He started 
violently, and on the instant his whole expression changed. The 
melancholy forsook it, a smile radiant as her own lit his whole 
face. It touched whatever heart she had, or permitted herself to 
have, and with a view to overcoming her own emotion (which 
annoyed her) she put on her liveliest air. 

“They have all gone, Victor,” she said. “ Such a pity,eh? If 
they could have fully sounded the depth of our grief at their 
departure, I doubt not all these dear neighbours of ours would 
have gone a little sooner.” 

“You are smiling,” said the blind man, softly. ‘“I can know 
that, at least. After all, I have some small mercies left me. I 
know how you look when you smile.” 

She frowned slightly, as if hurt; but this happily was unknown 
to him. In a moment she had recovered herself. 

“Auntie is miserable about you,” she said lightly.—The old 
Colonel had beaten an early retreat.—‘ And you know of old 
when she is miserable about you, she consoles herself by abusing 
me. Come, then, let me read to you, and save me from her 
wrath.” 

“Ah! Will you?” He spoke eagerly, but almost immediately 
checked himself. ‘You are very good,” he said—“ too good to a 
poor fellow like me, but I must not accept your offer. With so 
many guests in the house—to give so much time to me—it is out 
of the question.” Then suddenly he put out his hand and 
touched her. He could not see; but as it happened it was her 
arm, just below the elbow, that he caught. She had drawn off her 
long gloves to play that last sett, and the pretty soft rounded arm 
was bare. His fingers crept round it tenderly, and a swift flush 
rose to his cheek. ‘No! do not take me at my word,” he said 
hurriedly. “TI, cannot resign this pleasure you would give 


airiest fashion, and then as airily displaced it from its desirable 
position. 

“Pouf,” she said, “to be too punctilious is to lose the salt of 
life. I feel I have done my duty by Auntie’s guests for one day. 
Come, give me my reward. I am tired, and to sit in a shady 
room and read aloud a favourite poem or two will rest me. To 
read to you especially, as you are ever an appreciative audience.” 

This, coming from another woman, might savour of encourage- 
ment; but Miss Ffrench was clever, and contrived to insert into 
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her tone a touch of absolute indifference that utterly destroyed 
the sweetness of the words. He sighed involuntarily, and 
followed her indoors to a cosy little room, half library, half 
boudoir, where he sank with a rather exhausted air upon a 
lounge. 

She looked at him sharply. 

“ You don’t grow stronger,” she said, 

“Oh! I hope not,” he returned wearily. 

“What an absurd answer!” She spoke angrily, and threw 
the book she held upon the table near her, with rather un- 
necessary violence. ‘“ Your affliction is of course great, but you 
are not the only one; others have endured it. Surely your 
strength is as good as theirs.” 

“As good—so far. But to be blind is not the worst thing 
that can befall a man.” 

It was impossible that she should misunderstand him. 

“From you,’ she said, growing extremely pale, “such a 
speech as that is crueller than it could ever be from another. 
Considering all that has come and gone between us, you might 
have spared me that.” 

“Considering all—you speak of—you might have judged me 
more justly. Could I think one unkind thought of you? And 


do you believe I have not measured the gulf that now divides us ? 


” 


In my best days I was nothing to you, and now—— 
“Yes, yes. I was hasty. I wronged you,” said she hurriedly. 
“You are an angel to bear with the whims and fancies of a 

poor wretch like me.” Then he held out his hand to where he 
might reasonably suppose she was sitting. ‘Give me your 
hand,” he said. “That sweet pledge I once strove to win from 
you, to have and to hold for ever, you will surely not refuse to 
lend me now, in this my evillest hour.” 

She pushed back her chair and rose abruptly. 

“No, no,” she said. “Think me cruel, unfeeling if you will, 
but believe me it is for the best.” 

“As you will,” he said gently. ‘And now for this reading 
you have promised.” 

Miss Ffrench, who was in spite of herself disturbed, regarded 
him intently for awhile, then turned abruptly aside, and, happy 
in the mournful knowledge that he could not see her, she pressed 
her hand convulsively against “her eyes. If by this means she 
pressed back any. unwelcome tears, was known only to herself. 
When she spoke there was not the faintest trace of emotion in 
her clear fresh voice. 

“ Well, what shall it be?” she said. ‘“ What have we here?” 
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She took up a book at random from the table. ‘Swinburne, eh? 
He is the least little bit too sentimental for me, I confess; but 
I'll try something. The first thing I open at-——” 

She gave a careless glance at the page before her, and began— 


“Let us go hence, my songs: she will not hear. 
Let us go hence together without fear; 
Keep silence now, for singing-time is over, 
And over all old things and all things dear. 
She loves not you nor me as all we love her. 
Yea, though we sang as angels in her ear, 
She would not hear. 


Let us go hence, go hence: she will not see. 
Sing all once more together; surely she, 
She too, remembering days and words that were, 
Will turn a little towards us, sighing; but we, 
We are hence, we are gone, as though we had not been there, 
Nay, and though all men seeing had pity on me, 
She would not see. 


“ What folly it all is!” she cried, irritably, flinging the book 
aside. ‘‘ Why not have something more wholesome than that, if 
you must have poetry? Pshaw! to think of any man, calling 
himself a man, wasting so much breath over a creature devoid of 
feeling.” 


He was silent. 

“Why do you not speak?” she cried angrily. ‘Perhaps you 
think my censure falls upon myself. Am J such a creature? 
Have I no feeling ?” 

“You have more than most, I think. That is why I love you.” 
He spoke quite calmly, and as though it were a very ordinary 
thought with him. “And as for that other of whom you have 
been reading, who shall say that she felt for no one? To that 
one man perhaps she was dead; but to another——Joan ”—his 
tone grew low and eager—“ tell me one thing. Are you going 
to marry Durnsford? A whisper—a suspicion of it has been 
conveyed to me.” 

“A very unstable whisper.” 

“You deny it, then?” His breath came quickly; he leant 
towards her, a very world of hope in his sightless face. It 
crushed her. She rose and drew back a step or two, laying her 
hand upon a chair near her as if to steady herself. 

“There is no need for denial,” she said. “Lord Durnsford has 
not done me the honour to ask me—yet!” 

She did great violence to her feelings when she spoke that 


“ yet,” but she felt it her duty to do it. To deceive him, even in 
VOL, LXXx, 2c 
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so legitimate a matter, was more than she could compass. 
Contrary to her expectations and her fears, however, he took it 
very calmly. 

“T see—I quite understand,” he said. “I have probed you as 
I should not have done, and you have borne with me as I believe 
no other woman could. And—do not feel sorrow for me, Joan. 
That I love you is my one undying joy. Now go on with our 
reading, and choose this time something a little less sad. Forget 
this folly of mine—forget all, save, though I am always helpless, 
I am still your cousin and your friend.” 


Cuapter II. 


In the reception-rooms outside, where the people were moving to 
and fro, or standing in little groups to criticise the music, the 
lights were brilliant; but in this small flower-filled room the 
lamps burned low, shedding a soft rich crimson flood of radiance 
on the low divans and gleaming statuettes. The breath of 
dying roses filled the apartment; the last exquisite tones of a 
celebrated singer had ceased upon the air. There was absolute 
silence, save for the impassioned accents of a man who, leaning 
against a marble pillar, was gazing down eagerly upon the girl 
beneath. It was Lord Durnsford. 

Miss Ffrench lay back in a fauteuil. She was looking in- 
describably lovely, but with a face as white as her gown. The 
latter was of ivory satin, unrelieved by colour of any sort, if one 
excepted the tiny sparks of many colours that flashed from the 
diamond band that encircled her neck, and from the diamond star 
that lay half hidden in her hair. Of any other ornaments she 
was guiltless. Her eyes were lowered, and she held upon her 
knee a large white fan, round which her fingers had closed with 
rather unwonted force. 

Lord Durnsford was speaking in an eager, disconnected 
fashion. 

“It is hardly necessary to say it—is it? You must have 
known—have seen—for so long. ‘To say now that I love you, 
seems to say—so little. Joan!—you are listening. You do not 
forbid me to go on!” 

He waited a moment, during which her lips grew whiter, and 
her fingers closed even more tightly on the luckless fan. It 
broke. 

“Why should I forbid you?” she said at last, coldly, but very 
distinctly. 

The light of triumph shot into his eyes. 
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“Do you know what that means? You accept me, then—at 
last !” 

He put out his hand to take hers, but with a little stifled 
exclamation she rose to her feet, and going quickly to the open 
window, flung back the silken curtain and let the moonlight 
stream into the room. As she stood there, leaning rather heavily 
against the framework, he could see that her face was white as 
death. 

“What is it? You are faint?” he exclaimed, anxiously. 

“ No—no, indeed; it is nothing. But that room inside—it was 
suffocating.” 

She looked at him as she spoke, and compelled a shadow of a 
smile to her lips. 

“ You are sure you are well?” 

“Quite well.” 

“Give me my answer, then,” he entreated. “Joan, you will 
marry me?” 

She hesitated—even then. It was, however, a very momentary 
hesitation ; one little word and she would be a countess—the 
richest in England ; and yet—and yet—the little word was said 
nevertheless. 

“Yes,” she answered, in a low tone. 

He put out his arm as if to draw her to him, but she shrank 
away and turned her face to the deserted room within, as if 
seeking for escape. In her large brilliant eyes there was a 
curious hunted expression. 

At this moment, as though in answer to her secret desire, two 
people strolled into the room, talking briskly. 

“ Ah!—Captain Greville!” cried Miss Ffrench, in her soft 
trainante voice. She went up to him with a certain empressement 
that made Greville’s heart (who had loved her from afar many a 
month) beat with unpleasant haste. ‘You, too, then, have dis- 
covered this cosiest nook in all the world. See, Lord Durnsford 
and I have let the moonlight in upon it—one more charm added, 
we thought ; eh?” 

A little excitable laugh broke from her. She swept past him 
without waiting for an answer, to the open doorway that led into 
the reception-room beyond, Lord Durnsford accompanying her. 

“T shall go home,” she said gently. “Do you think you can 
take me to Mrs. Travers? I feel very tired.” 

“You are too pale, indeed. To-morrow, then. May I call?” 

“To-morrow?—Yes. But until then”—she regarded him 
earnestly —* you will give me your word to mention nothing of 
what has passed between us to-night?” 

202 
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“Certainly,” replied he, gravely. 

She found Mrs. Travers presently and induced her to leave, 
although the night was still young. She was so pale, so silent on 
the way home, that Mrs. Travers, who was a born diplomatist, 
guessed how matters stood at once, and had it all out of her in less 
than seven minutes. 

“You lucky girl!” she cried ; “ to land the event of the season. 
My congratulations come from my heart. Bless me !—won’t Bella 
feel anyhow when she hears of it! You will be the envy of 
hundreds, let me tell you—a fact sufficient in itself to make any 
well-regulated girl happy for life.” 

“ Well, I can’t say I feel specially happy,” said Joan in a rather 
depressed tone. 

“More shame for you then,” returned her sprightly friend, who 
indeed had small patience with such ingratitude towards a kindly 
fate. ‘“ NowI do hope you are not going to be silly about want of 
love, etc. All that sort of nonsense is exploded long ago. Anda 
good thing, too! When you have been married to him for six months 
you will adore him—tbecause he loves you. I know all about it. 
I’ve seen dozens of girls married who hadn’t a spark of affection 
for their husbands, and they’d be awfully mad if you told them so 
now. And Durnsford is specially unobjectionable. Very desirable 
indeed in many little ways. I expect you will have a real good 
time with him ; a better time than most. Oh! if I had only had 
your chance, how I should have jumped with joy!” 

“Ts that entirely true? Would you give up Harry to be Lady 
Durnsford ?” 

Mrs. Travers laughed. 

“ Oh!—Harry!” shesaid. “ Harry is such a fool! And besides, 
you trench on delicate ground, my good child. Would you have 
me give him up now, after all these years of married bliss! Think 
what the world would say.” 

“Oh! you know what I mean. No, you loved Harry. You 
may call him a fool, but you don’t mean it. And even so, as it 
seems to me, it would be better to marry a fool than any other 
man, provided you loved him.” 

“ You are younger than you look,” said Mrs, Travers, with fine 
contempt. 

Here they arrived at the house in Park Lane, so that perforce 
the discussion came to an end, never, as it happened, to be re- 
newed. Ona salver in the hall they found some letters awaiting 
them that had come by the latest post, and taking them up, they 
went into the morning-room with them, which was well-lighted. 

The handwriting being unknown to her, Miss Ffrench opened 
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the first of hers lazily; she scanned its contents, and suddenly 
a low but terrible cry broke from her. Mrs. Travers, looking up 
hurriedly, was a good deal frightened by her expression. She 
stood at the table, white and shivering. 

“He is dying!” she cried, sharply. 

“Dying!—Who? Durnsford?” asked Mrs. Travers aghast, 
whose mind just then ran upon one man only. 

“Oh, no; no,no! Would to Heaven it were! But Victor— 
Victor!” She sank into a chair, and letting her arms fall prone 
upon the table, buried her face on them. “See!” she said, 
pushing the letter towards her friend without looking up. 

Mrs. Travers took it. The writing was altogether unlike the 
clear caligraphy on the envelope. It was indeed wild and 
straggling—the writing of one not only blind, but past all 
strength. There was a tragical look about it that frightened her, 
and with that and the irregularities of the hand it took her quite 
a minute to read it through. It ran as follows :— 

“ After all it was of no use. ‘They tell me I have not many 
hours to live. But I could not go from you for ever, my love, 
my darling, without one word. They tell me you are going 
to marry him. It is this, then: That I pray God to bless you 
every hour of your life. But—in all the happy years that lie 
before you, do not quite forget me.—Vicror.” 

“What a fiasco!” was Mrs. Travers’ first thought. Her 
second—how to successfully manage the affair. She therefore 
read the note over again, with a view to giving herself time. 

“Oh, it can’t be altogether so bad,” she said, hardly knowing 
what to say. “He is very incoherent, and probably thinks 
himself weaker than he is.” She glanced again at the letter— 
“* After all it was of no use.— What was of no use, I wonder? 
Poor fellow! He was a little off his head, no doubt, and imagined 
himself worse than usual.” 

Her voice roused Joan. She stood up, and raising both arms, 
pushed back the hair from her forehead. Her face was ghastly, 
and her eyes shone like stars. She looked terrible with her 
miserable face and her gay attire—the rich ivory satin and the 
gleaming diamonds. 

“ But one thing could make it worse,” she said. “ No, there is 
no doubt. He is dying. Dying—and alone!” She caught her 
breath quickly. ‘“ You know Auntie is laid up in that house in 
Cheshire. There is no one with him. Oh! to be dying, without 
a friend near. It is horrible—horrible! ” 

She began to pace up and down the room in a wild, excitable 
way, but presently came to a standstill before Mrs. Travers. 
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“T shall go to him,” she said, abruptly. 

“ Joan !—impossible !” 

“Why is it impossible? It shall not be so.” 

“For one thing because, as you have just said, he is alone. 
Your going would compromise you. Think what the world would 
say. Think of Lord Durnsford.” 

“T can think only of Victor. Nothing shall prevent my going 
to him—nothing, nothing!” She tore off her long white gloves 
and threw them on the table. “When does the next train go?” 
she asked, feverishly. 

“Tf you take this step you will imperil your reputation,” cried 
Mrs. Travers angrily. ‘One can’t do odd things of this kind 
without being talked about. And you—who are so proud—how 
will you like that ?” 

“Tf to go to a dying cousin is to imperil one’s reputation——” 

“To go to a dying lover, rather. All the world knew of his 
infatuation.” 

“Tf the fact of his having loved me will militate against me, 
so be it then. Oh, how he did love me!” she cried, with a burst 
of anguish. 

“ And your engagement to Lord Durnsford ? ” 

“That is all over now. I shall never marry him—TI shall 
never marry anyone.” She had again been walking up and 
down, as though to be quiet was impossible to her, and now 
again she stopped. “ Listen to me,” she said. “I may as well 
tell you all now. I—”—clasping her hands and lifting her 
beautiful, haggard face—“for two long years I fought against 
it ; I would not believe it! I swore to myself that it was not so— 
but now—now, I know. I lied to myself. That letter ”— 
crumpling it up feverishly in her hot, slender fingers—“ has 
taught me that I love him, as I never have, as I never can love 
another ! ” 

“ Joan !—I think,” said Mrs. Travers coldly, “ that, consider- 
ing all that has happened this evening, it is a little too late 
eo” 

The girl threw out her hands wildly. 

“Qh, those terrible words! Oh, no! it cannot be too late,” 
she cried, catching the sound, not the spirit, of her companion’s 
speech. “Oh, Claudia, if you ever loved me, help me now!” 
She glanced at the clock. “It is already two,” she said. “When 
does the next train go?” 

“There is one at six, I believe,” replied Mrs. Travers sulkily. 

“Not before that?—not until four long hours have gone? 
Think, dear Claudia, think! There must be a train, even an 
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hour, one hour earlier. Where is your book, your guide? Dear 
Heaven! how much can happen in four hours!” 

“Do you know that you are extremely selfish?” cried Mrs. 
Travers, the more wrathfully in that she felt she was going to 
give in. “You look only on one side of the question. You do 
not consider Durnsford ; and as for me—how am I to account to 
Lady Synge for this mad freak of yours ?” 

“You are right. Iam selfish,” said the girl wretchedly. She 
looked round her in a vague, hopeless way, and then suddenly 
burst into a passion of tears. 

Of course when she saw her crying, Mrs. Travers forgave her. 
She went to her and put her arms round her. 

“See, now,” she said; “to be able to write at all, proves that 
he can’t be so very bad. Come upstairs with me and let me help 
you to change your dress. I dare say we shall find plenty to do 
before we start.” 

“_—" 

“Of course I shall go with you,” said Mrs. Travers virtuously. 
“Do you imagine I should let you undertake a questionable 
affair of this kind without a chaperon ? 


Cuapter III. 


Tuer got there about eight o’clock the same morning. As they 
mounted the steps of Sir Victor’s house Mrs. Travers cast a 
hurried look at Joan, and seeing that she was quite incapable of 
taking the initiative in any way, that she was indeed on the point 
of fainting, went quickly forward as a servant opened the door. 
Her own heart began to beat wildly as she considered that this 
man might have the word “ death ” upon his lips. 

“ How is Sir Victor ?” faltered Mrs. Travers at last. 

“Well, M’—no worse, thank God,” said the man earnestly. 
Joan burst into tears. The servant stepped aside as a tall, lean, 
elderly gentleman came down the hall, who Mrs. Travers recog- 
nised as the celebrated physician Sir Sampson Baker. She went 
eagerly up to him, whilst Joan, overcome, sank upon one of the 
hall chairs. 

“Ts there hope?” cried Mrs. Travers, clasping the Doctor’s 
hand. 

“Why, yes, my dear madam. Even I will venture to say a 
strong hope. He has got through the night admirably. Better 
even than I expected. You have come to stay,eh? Quite right: 
quite right. Some one to cheer him is what he will want from 
this out. His sister ?”—casting a sharp glance at Joan. 
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“His cousins,” said Mrs. Travers, with quite a long stress on 
the plural. She took this new relationship upon her in the 
easiest manner possible. ‘You see, Lady Synge being ill in 
Cheshire and unable to move, she was naturally anxious that we 
should come down and supply her place as well as we could.” 

“Yes, yes. It was a very unfortunate thing her being 
invalided just now, as, Sir Victor’s eyes being in a fit state for 
the operation, we were quite afraid to let it go any further.” 

“His eyes? Is there hope of recovery there? Was there an 
operation ?” exclaimed Mrs. Travers in astonishment. 

“Dear me! I fancied you knew. Why, yes. And a very 
successful operation, I trust, now his strength is returning ; but 
I warn you it is quite a touch-and-go matter, as yet. We must 
be cautious, you see—extremely cautious.” 

“To think we should not have heard!” 

“He kept it entirely secret, poor fellow, lest it should prove a 
failure. He was very nervous about it. Lady Synge alone knew, 
and I thought she might have told you. Not that I had the 
least idea until now that you were a cousin of his.” 

“Could we—I—see him?” asked Mrs. Travers, turning the 
subject adroitly. 

*“* Well—really—he has had such an excellent night. What do 
you say, Nurse?” asked Sir Sampson, addressing a tall, pale young 
woman who now appeared in the background. He whispered a 
few words to her. She then enquired the names of the two ladies, 
and having withdrawn, presently returned again. 

“Tf you will come this way, Madam,” she said,” addressing 
Mrs. Travers, “you can see him. I have prepared him in a 
measure, but he seemed a little unnerved. I mentioned your 
names, and I would earnestly enjoin quiet on you.” 

“You hear, Joan?” said Mrs, Travers. She pushed the girl 
forward. “ Go,” she said. 

The Nurse and Doctor looked both a little surprised. The 
former, noting the pallor that distinguished Miss Ffrench’s face, 
said gently : 

“The one thing we have principally to guard against is excite- 
ment. You will remember that?” 

“‘T shall remember,” said Joan. 

The Nurse stopped and threw open a door with the softest 
touch possible. After that she stepped back into the corridor, 
and Joan entered the room alone. The light in it was very 
subdued, all the curtains being drawn, and for a moment she felt 
bewildered. Then she looked round her fearfully. 

He was lying on his side, and there was a delicate white 
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bandage across his eyes. When she saw him all fear died from 
her, and she crossed the room with a swift, light step, and took 
the hand that was lying on the counterpane and pressed it to her 
bosom. 

“Victor,” she whispered, tremulously. She felt his hand 
vibrate within her own. 

“Tt 7s true, then,” he said. “You have come.” He spoke ina 
tone so low, so feeble, that she had to stoop over him to hear. 
“T never expected that. But there is no one like you.” 

“When I got your letter,” she said, “I felt that I could not 
stay away.” 

“T should apologise to you for that—only I can’t. -It is so 
good to know you arehere. I brought you under false pretences, 
Iam afraid. You have heard what they say now?” 

“Yes—yes. Thank God.” 

“And that I may get back my sight?” 

“That you certainly will get it back. Yes, I have heard all. 
But you must be careful. You must not talk.” She started up 
as if frightened. 

“Oh, don’t go,” he entreated eagerly. He clung to her hand. 
“For the little time you will be here, don’t leave me.” Then, 
anxiously, “ How long can you stay ?” 

Miss Ffrench, without removing her hand from his, pulled a 
chair towards her and sat down. 

“Mrs. Travers came with me,” she said. “And,” smiling, 
“we thought, if you would invite us, that we would stay a day or 
two to make sure that all was well with you.” 

She waited for a reply, but none came. He pressed her hand 
feebly, and a sigh broke from him. 

“T am too happy,” he whispered at last. Then, after a bit: 
“You think that a strange speech from me to you, after 
But I have learned to reconcile myself to many things.” The 
shade that fell upon his face as he said this did not however 
agree with his words. “You have made up your mind about 
Durnsford ?” he said. 

She hesitated, and grew confused. 

“Yes,” she said, nervously. 

He sighed. 

“When do you marry him?” 

“Oh !—Never !” she cried impetuously. 

“Never! Howis that?” He started violently, and she felt the 
fingers clasped round hers tighten their grasp. “Speak!” he said. 


Still she hesitated ; then went on hurriedly, in a pretty, shame- 
faced fashion : 
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“Last night he proposed to me, and I accepted him. . . . Then 
I went home and found your letter. . . . I,” with a swift blush, 
“knew then that I should never marry him—never ! ” 

She rose quickly as she made an end of this confession, and 
tried to release her hand from his. Gently, however; she could 
not try very hard, he was so weak. 

“ Joan, sit down again ; don’t go?” entreated he. 

“But indeed I must, for your own good. The Nurse will be 
angry with me. Specially, she said, you were to beware of all 
excitement, and now there is quite a flush upon your face; you 
are not half so pale as when I first came in.” 

“That shows what good you have done me.” And indeed his 
voice was wonderfully stronger. Besides, you do not excite me,” 
he went on, fondly— you give me rather rest and peace, and 
content. Ah! there is nothing like hope for medicine.” 

“What is your hope now ?” asked she, with a little laugh. 

“To get well and strong, and marry you.” 

“You have arranged it all your own way, certainly.” 

“But my way is your way now, isn’t it?” whispered he, 
rather anxiously. 

Perhaps she was afraid of that excitement she made mention of 
a while ago, because she surrendered without another struggle. 

“T suppose so!” she said, very gently. 

He made an attempt to drawher to him. She blushed again— 
an exquisite carmine this time—but she obeyed the weak 
command and stooped over him, and kissed him. 

“My beloved!” murmured he. 

* * * * 

When some time had gone by she said— 

“T hope Auntie will be satisfied now; and will take me back 
into her good graces. I have had a very bad time of it with her 
since——” 

“Goon. I can’bear it now. Since—you refused me!” 

“T think I shall run down to Cheshire and tell her all about it.” 

“Oh, no; don’t! Something tells me I shall get ill again 
directly you go. You can write it, can’t you? She is ever so 
much ‘better, and good news of this kind is just the thing to pull 
her round at once. And such good news——” He ceased, as if 
too happy to go on; and then—“ I wish I could see you,” he said. 
“Oh! the joy of thinking I shall—soon, after two interminable 
years. Are you changed, darling ?” 

“T don’t know. Not very much, I suppose.” 

“What are you wearing? What colour, I mean?” 

“TI don’t know that either,” said she, laughing. “It is one of 
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those queer faded shades that every one raves about. It is 
neither white, nor blue, nor green. If you like,” said she shyly, 
“TJ will put it away, and keep it to show you when your eyes are 
well again, that you may know just how I looked to-day. But 
indeed I have prettier gowns; and if I had known that youn—— 
But I was in such a hurry, and—so unhappy.” Her voice broke 
a little. 

At this moment the Nurse came in. 

“T think, Madam ” she began gently. 

“Oh, yes !—and so do I!” cried Miss F french, rising nervously. 
“T only hope I haven’t stayed too long—that I haven’t done him 
any harm.” 

“T think not,” said the kind Nurse, with a little sympathetic 
smile, after she had had one good glance at the invalid. 

* * * * * 


He grew quite strong after a while, and got back his sight too, 
and they were married, and were—nay, are—as happy as any two 
people who ever lived on earth. 

He is always a little proud of the fact that she had made up 
her mind to marry him, even before she knew it was possible that 
his sight might be restored. 

Sometimes he still talks of it to her. 


“Do you know,” he said to her the other day, about a month 
after the son was born, “I think it was the very pluckiest thing 
of you! Women will do a good deal, I know; but to marry a 
blind man——” 

“You were never so blind as I was,” interrupted she fondly. 
“Just imagine, that I never saw then that I was in love with 
you! ‘None so blind,’ you know, ‘as those who won’t see!’” 














Madame de VRemusat. 


I nave always had a liking for authors whom no one suspected of 
being authors. We sit beside them in society—enjoy their wit— 
our own being at its best in their presence. We are miles away 
from all thought of men of letters, women of letters, authors, and in 
very truth nothing can be less like. But there comes a moment of 
weariness some day—mayhap some summer-day—the brilliant years 
having flitted by—and our friend finding herself in the country, 
seizes a pen, and without set purpose writes a romance, or jots down 
her souvenirs for herself—herself alone—or it may be letters simply 
addressed to friends, without taking any particular heed of what 
she is doing, and fifty years after, when all are dead, when the 
professional man of letters who was the fashion in his day is no 
longer read, his thirty faded volumes having heavily sunk into 
their graves in funereal catalogues, the modest, spirituelle woman 
will be read and will charm almost as much as she did us her contem- 
poraries. Men will know her, will love her for her clear, vivid words, 
and she will become one of the graceful, enduring ornaments of 
literature, which she as little dreamt of as we did when sitting by 
her side. 

Among the subtle, exquisite race of the Sévignys and the De 
Mottevilles, Madame ce Remusat will have her place. Pre-eminently 
will she have it the day the ‘Memoirs’ she has left of the Empire are 
given to the public. In the meanwhile we claim this place for her 
as the author of an admirable ‘ Essay on the Education of Women,’ 
which has just been republished. But we shall not restrict ourselves 
to the work. The woman herself is more attractive, and it will be a 
pleasure and an honour to introduce our readers, some even of those 
who remember her, as well as those who have everything to learn 
about her, to the intimacy of a noble mind, which the confidingness 
of friendship gave us the opportunity of appreciating. 

Clara Elizabeth Gravier de Vergennes was born in Paris in 1780. 
She was the grand-niece of Louis XVI.’s Minister. Her fathér was 
a member of the Council of State, and when the Revolution broke 
out occupied an important post in Paris. In ’89 he was a member 
of the Administration of the Commune of Paris, but held to be too 
moderate, and in 94 he perished on the scaffold. His widow 
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(Mademoiselle de Bastard), who exercised a considerable influence 
upon her daughter’s education, was a woman of remarkable merit, 
original, gay, piquante and sagacious. Strongly imbued with the 
spirit of her time, she seems to have been endowed with that 
strength of character and perspicacity which, taking life as it is, 
dominates it and moulds it for the good of others. She brought up 
her two daughters seriously, indeed severely, with a view to the new 
order of things which she foresaw in society. The sudden loss of 
influence which had been brought home to the family by the death 
of their uncle the Minister (1787) had been her first lesson, one 
that had not taken her by surprise, for she had learnt her La Bruyére. 
The Revolution found her full of misgivings; she would have 
quitted France before the subsequent extreme measures were resorted 
to, but her husband not consenting, she braced herself to face firmly 
the worst issues, and to secure, if possible, the future of her young 
family. Such were the conditions that surrounded the cradle of 
Madame de Remusat. These first and decisive circumstances of her 
infancy developed in her the germs of prudence which strengthened 
with years. Of the home in which she was born, and in which her 
eldest sister Mademoiselle Pauline de Meulan was educated, it may 
be said (and here for greater facility I quote reliable words) that 


“it belonged to one of those families of high functionaries and high 
breeding which, without exactly being of the aristocratic or even the 
philosophic class, had many points in common with both, and participated 
in the movement of the age, though with moderation—just as in politics 
M. de Vergennes, who took part in the American revolution, was the 
colleague of Turgot, and Necker prepared the way for fhe French 
Revolution, without being either a philosopher or an innovator.” 


Protected and sheltered through that period of terrible catas- 
trophes beneath the wing of her excellent mother, the young Clara, 
in their quiet country retreat along with her younger sister, passed 
through a peaceful, studious childhood to the years of gentle girl- 
hood, daily accumulating the priceless treasure of a healthily sensi- 
tive and solidly refined mind. What nature made her at her birth, 
a gradual, persistent education confirmed. Her physiognomy and 
the shape of her features expressed, emphasized perhaps a little 
strongly, the innate seriousness of her tastes, which however must 
not be exaggerated, and which was not beyond the limits of her age. 
Her finely-formed face was lit up by very fine dark eyes. The rest 
of the face did not at first strike, but gained on examination. Her 
whole person appeared to greater advantage as it became better 
known. She must even in girlhood have observed that simplicity of 
dress to which she always returned when it was possible, and which 
consisted of little clse than the plainest négligé. I do not know if, 
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as in later years, her hair was brought forward to cover her fore- 
head, which was remarkably fine. 

Married at the age of sixteen, from affection, to Monsieur de 
Remusat, Attorney-General at the Court of Provence, she found in 
a husband double her age a well-informed guide, a sure friend, 
and in his companionship, and that of her mother and sister, she 
continued during the first years of her marriage, her life of retire- 
ment, of tranquil happiness and inner culture. Some quotations 
from Horace that have escaped her show that, like Madame de 
la Fayette and Madame de Sévigny, she knew Latin, taught by her 
husband daring these years of peaceful leisure by her son’s cradle, 
for she was a mother at seventeen. 

Thus did all concur to perfect her delicate tact, and what I may 
call her cultured propriety. The Valley of Montmorency was their 
happy retreat. Before that they had lived at Saint-Gratien and 
afterwards at Sannois. I find in letters and notes written later on, 
the expression of a happiness then complete in the company of a 
mother she was destined not long to possess. 


“T seem to see her still,” she says, writing to her son, “in the little 
cottage, which perhaps you remember, at her needlework, brightening 
our evenings by her witty, versatile conversation ; at one moment relating 
with an originality peculiar to herself, amusing anecdotes, or which 
appeared so to us from the charm she knew so well how to impart to them; 
at other times, stimulating us by some serious discussion which, as 
occasion required, she either prolonged with increasing interest, or wound 
up by some sally of wit. From amid all these stores of delightful 
pleasantries, profound and solid reflections were for ever escaping, which 
her good taste always carefully clothed beneath a sort of feminine 
garb.” 

Of quite another order of character and mind to that of Madame 
de Vergennes, and belonging to an older generation, was Madame 
d’Houdetot, who was at that time living at Sannois; a partition- 
wall separated the two families, friendly courtesies and proximity 
brought them together. The intimacy that followed had a lasting 
influence upon Madame de Remusat, and determined to a certain 
extent the social sphere in which she passed her life. Madame 
d’Houdetot died in January, 1813, at the age of eighty-three. 
During the years that occupy us, that is to say shortly before 1800, 
many survivors of the old polite and philosophic society assembled in 
the salon of this charming old lady, nor had they indeed at any time 
been entirely exiled from it. Madame d’Houdetot’s ideal of existence 
never strayed beyond the Valley of Montmorency, on which the 
passion of Jean-Jacques has, as it were, stamped her memory in 


immortal characters. 
* * * - * x 
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“Tt would hardly be possible,” writes Madame de Remusat, “to carry 
farther than Madame d’Houdetot did, I shall not say goodness, but 
benevolence. Goodness implies discernment of evil; it sees and pardons. 
Madame d’Houdetot never saw evil. We have seen her suffer in this 
respect—really suffer—when the least blame has been expressed in her 
presence. On these occasions, she imposed silence in a way that was 
never ungracious—by simply showing the pain it gave her. This 
benevolence prolonged the youthfulness of her feelings and tastes. The 
habit of censure sharpens the mind rather than enlarges it, and certainly 
dries up the heart and produces an anticipated discontent that takes all 
colour out of life. Happy those who die undeceived! The soft light veil 
over their eyes which age does not dim, lends a freshness and charm to all 
about them. As Madame d’Houdetot often said: ‘Pleasures have quitted 
me, but I can’t reproach myself for ever getting tired of any of them.’ 
This disposition made her indulgent in the intercourse of life, and facile 
with the young. She allowed them to enjoy the pleasures she had herself 
prized, and the memory of which she loved. To the last her soul looked 
back, grateful, to every epoch of her life.” 


One of the consequences of this expansive temperament was her 
early ardent love of nature. Eager to seize whatever offered itself to 
her impressions, she would not lose those inspired by the various 
aspects of beautiful scenery and smiling woodlands—she would stand 
in ecstasy before a view that pleased her, listen in rapture to the 
songs of birds or contemplate a beautiful flower ; and this to the end 
of her life. Young, she wished to love everything, and those of her 


gifts that survived to the evening of life made her old age still 
beautiful, as they had adorned that happy period when pleasure is 
associated with each sensation. 


“Returning to society when the revolutionary troubles were over, she 
brought back her wonted benevolence with her. She sought to enjoy the 
pleasures that could not escape her. The necessity of loving, which was 
ever foremost with her, led her to replace the friends she had lost by other 
younger friends, whom she selected with discernment, and whose new 
affection beguiled her sorrow for those she had lost. She believed she was 
still honouring those she had loved, and whom she was deprived of by 
keeping alive in her old age the faculties of her heart. Too weak to live 
on souvenirs alone in her old age, she thought she must not cease to love 
till she ceased to live. An indulgent Providence preserved her last years 
from the isolation which generally accompanies them. Assiduous and 
delicate devotion brightened her old days with some of the colour that had 
given charm to her Spring—an indulgent, complaisant friendship* 
consented to assume towards her the form she was accustomed to give her 
sentiments. Austere, clear-sighted reason might smile at times at this 





* That of M.de Sommariva. It would be a revival of the history of the 
river Tender to describe the feigned pastoral to which he lent himself. 
Young, rich, he pretended to be unhappy, ruined, an exile, in order to play 
the part towards her of the deeply-touched, grateful foreigner, to give her 


a pretext for saying to herself, “Poor young fellow, it is no wonder he 
should love me.” 
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eternal youthfulness of heart, but there was no malice in this smile; and, 
up to the close of her life, Madame d’Houdetot found in society that 
affectionate indulgence that childhood only seems to havea right to claim. 
Moreover, she proved by the courage and calmness she displayed in her 
last moments, that the prolonged exercise of the faculties of the heart 
does not weaken its energy. She felt she was dying, quitting her happy 
life, yet the expression only of a regret, as ténder as it was touching, 
escaped her lips. ‘Do not forget me,’ she said to her relations and 
friends, as they wept by her bedside. ‘I should have more courage if it 
were not I am leaving you; but—let me live in your memory.’ Thus she 
reanimated by feeling the life that was dying out; and the words ‘I love’ 
were the last accents that her soul, as it breathed its last, bore to the 
Divinity.” 

Madame de Remusat sketched this delightful portrait in 1813. 
Fifteen years previously she had entered with all the zest of novelty 
a society that had been reconstituted out of the relics of so many ruins, 
and which had begun to smile graciously again despite its wrinkles, 
The society at Madame d’Houdetot’s salon, where the philosophers 
M. de Saint-Lambert, M. Suard, l’Abbé Morellet still reigned, was 
philosophic only in a literary sense. Minds had been disabused—cooled 
by the Revolution. Weare told by a good judge, that at her salon was 
congregated a pacific blending of modern lights, retrograde aspirations, 
tastes of the ancien régime, simple habits bred by the misfortunes of 
the time, sad regrets from the sufferings of ’93, above all an eager 
longing for happiness, stability, rest, and the pleasures of society. 
Ten years earlier these elements would have been discordant, now 
they harmonised perfectly. Amid these crossing currents of ideas 
and feelings, nothing hindered the free play of thought or forced its 
direction. Young minds found in their own sincerity wherewith to 
govern themselves and make their way. This circle were royalists in 
politics, in the sense that they liked Louis XVI. better than they did 
his judges, and the émigrés better than the Jacobins ; but, as a rule, 
they were disposed to accept any regular government, any that 
afforded a guarantee of order and tranquillity. It constituted the 
“ good society ” of the Consulate. By it the Consulate was recognised 
and hailed from the first day. 

Madame de Vergennes had had at all times relations with Madame 
de Beauharnais, and had not discontinued them when the latter 
became Madame Bonaparte. Chance had brought them together for 
the first time in a little village in the environs of Paris, where both 
had gone to pass the terrible summer of 93. Chance again brought 
them together during the year of the expedition to Egypt. Madame 
Bonaparte was then inhabiting Malmaison, and Madame de Vergennes 
came to the neighbourhood to stay a few months at the chateau of a 
friend in Croissi. The fortune of the illustrious absent soldier was 
by no means as assured at that period as we now deem it to have 
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been—his star seemed at moments to be near its eclipse. Madame 
Bonaparte after the splendour of the first Italian campaign now found 
herself in the condition somewhat of a widow, or a divorced wife, a 
prey to a thousand embarrassments and a thousand anxieties amid the 
sumptuous remains of her first and transient grandeur. Naturally 
expansive and confiding, she no sooner found Madame de Vergennes 
again, than she filled up the arrears of her story and confided to her 
all her secrets. ‘The landing at Fréjus found her in the midst of 
these fears, but she was shortly after reinstated in her former 
position. About a year after, the new Government being solidly 
established, Madame de Vergennes had recourse to Madame Bona- 
parte, expressing a wish to obtain a post for her son-in-law. She 
found Madame Bonaparte all graciousness and benevolence. The 
Tuileries being reopened, Madame Bonaparte at once determined to 
secure Madame de Remusat as her dame du palais, and to attach her 
husband to the Consul’s service. This was more than had been 
wished for. But already such favours were orders, beyond the range 
of discussion. Monsieur de Remusat became préfet du palais. 

There was a wish to make a beginning of Court life. It was in 
the autumn of 1802 that Madame de Remusat first took up her 
residence at St. Cloud, where the First Consul then was. She was 
twenty-two. Her and her husband’s appointments were looked upon 
as an event by the hitherto military surroundings of Napoleon. 
They detected in it an idea of the master’s, a first step, a link to 
connect himself with the civil order of society and win over its 
leaders. ‘There were degrees in the old names—and the name of 
Vergennes had weight, was historical, was associated with the old 
régime. Itopened the way to greater names that were still refractory, 
which, however, rallied to him as soon as the Consulate was changed 
to an Empire. Then there was an inrush. Besides, the Consul, 
who rather liked that others should know for him what he did not 
know himself, found in M. de Remusat unerring tact, perfect know- 
ledge of the manners of society, of certain formalities which he 
desired to restore—in short, all that at that period was necessary to 
promote the important and delicate part of the scheme he was then 
entertaining, which was nothing less than the restoration of the old 
courtly forms of state and politeness. 

* * * * * * 

During these early years, Madame de Remusat was one of the 
persons who conversed most with the Consul. To what did she 
owe this favour? She herself in a half-jesting way explains it. 
Simple and frank, with habits of easy conversation, she came into 
the midst of a world of mot-d’ordre and etiquette, where at the 
outset there was much ignorance and timidity. She admired Bonaparte 
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and had not yet learned to fear him. To the abrupt questions 
which he addressed, to his hurried monologues, other women most 
frequently replied only in monosyllables, while she, having some- 
thing to say, said it. At first this provoked scandal and jealousies, 
which she atoned for by observing silence. But she could do 
something better than answer; when Bonaparte thought aloud, as 
was often his wont, she could listen, could follow, could understand. 
This quality of intelligence was infinitely pleasing to him when 
he met it, especially in a woman. Could it be that it came upon 
him as a surprise? M. de la Mennais in a recent article of his, 
in which however may be found more gracious words, says: “I 
have never met a woman able to follow a course of reasoning for 
one half quarter of an hour.” This is hard and savours of malice. 
Bonaparte was not precisely gallant and was especially severe on the 
score of women’s intellect; but he never would have said this—he 
had only to think of Madame de Remusat. 

' Various reasons and circumstances put a stop ere long to these 
communications, and set a ban as it were on the conversations of the 
hero with the spirituelle woman—first, her own prudence, once 
aware of the insecurity of the ground; then, the imperial etiquette 
which extended its rule over all; added to this Madame de Remusat’s 
mind was too serious and active not to make its own comments as 
she listened to these political causeries, and the Emperor may have 
observed this and had his misgivings. Attached moreover by affec- 
tion as well as position to the Empress Josephine, she felt it was her 
duty to follow her fortunes. Madame de Remusat’s health was 
undermined at an early age, and this in a certain measure prevented 
her performing the active duties of her service, although these were 
much simplified towards the end, in the retreat at Malmaison. 
Monsieur de Remusat continued to fill his post near the Emperor's 
person with more exactitude and conscientiousness than ardour. The 
important position they attained at an early date never went to the 
extent of favour, and after the divorce there was a definitive, marked 
change. During the latter years of the Empire, the close intimacy 
that existed between them and Monsieur de Talleyrand cast over 
them a shadow of the same disgrace. 

From this time, taste for society, for conversation, and for litera- 
ture as a continuous occupation, became a dominant part of Madame 
de Remusat’s life. Her mind attained maturity in the very midday 
of her youth. Reflections written about the same time, after reading 
those of Madame du Chatelet upon Happiness, show she was as 
much opposed. to the selfish, calculated morality of Voltaire’s friend, 
as she was to the sentimental morality which more tender hearts 
derived from Rousseau. Hers had its ground in reason, and 
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through effort aimed at duty. Religious ideas, and even positive, 
practical religious exercises (of which we have the proof, and 
to which we shall revert), blended with it as she advanced, and 
operated more than the world or even friends would have supposed, 
but less perhaps than Madame de Remusat herself imagined. For 
example, in an admirable passage I have just been reading, dated 
1813, upon Coquetterie, she had but to consult her own observations 
as a moralist, her own sound judgment, and refined taste, to say : 


“It is from thirty to forty that women are generally most inclined 
to coquetry. Younger, they please without effort, their very ignorance 
helping ; but when their Spring is over they begin exerting their skill to 
retain the homage they find hard torenounce. Sometimes they endeavour 
to assume the semblance of the innocence they owed their successto, They 
are mistaken; each age has its attractions, and also its duties. A woman 
of thirty has seen the world, knows the existence of evil, though she 
herself may have done nothing but what was right. At this age she is 
usually a mother, and has experience for her true safeguard. She should 
be calm, even a little cold. It is no longer the ease and charm of 
confidence that should surround ,her, but the dignity which the titles of 
wife and mother confer. She must have courage to unbind the girdle 
of Venus. See of what charms the poet composed it.* Are these fit 
ornaments for virtue and maternity ? 

“But it needs force of character to begin putting aside such an ornament. 
With a little management, it may still fit so well. A few years hence, and 
the girdle falls of itself, refusing to adorn faded charms. We then blush 
as we gaze at it, saying sadly, with the Greek courtesan, as she dedicated 
her mirror to Eternal Beauty, ‘I give it to Venus, since she is for ever 
beautiful.’ 

“ Better be armed beforehand against the bitterness of such a moment, 
and seek consolation for the inevitable in the courage with which we face 
it. The sacrifices that reason dictates have this advantage—that the effort 
they cost becomes their reward. Oh, mothers, surround yourselves early 
with your children! As soon as they are born into the world, have the 
courage to say that your youth must pass into theirs. Oh, mothers, be 
mothers, and you will be virtuous and happy!” 


She wrote these words with profound sincerity, uttered them with 
a penetrating accent as she looked back upon her own life, for she 
had herself at that age unbound the zone which in her case had 
enclosed only the purest grace, and she might have worn it longer. 
We get a charming impression of her person at that period from a 
very delicate portrait of Clary traced by a well-known hand, I was 
about to say claw, not however in such matters, nor one accustomed 
to write.t “ Her countenance like her mind had an enduring charm, 


* “Herein are all her enchantments: love and desire and loving con- 
verse that steals the wits even of the wise.” —Homer, Iliad, xiv. 

t M. de Talleyrand, presiding one day at the Senate, getting tired of the 
séance, took a sheet of official paper lying before him, and penned, in his 
minute handwriting, the portrait of Clary. 
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beautiful teeth and lips, and eyes full of vivacity lit up her face as 
she talked. Her figure retained its youthfulness ; she was thirty- 
two, and looked only twenty-eight.” 

During these years she saw a good deal of Madame de Vintimille, 
and that very select society whose inner life has recently been made 
known to us, with a vivacity as affectionate as it is piquante, in the 
letters of M. Joubert. The society that met at Madame de 
Vintimille’s was more and better than a continuation of the eighteenth 
century. Everything seemed springing up afresh at this time. In 
certain corners there was a new efilorescence, or—if I may use the 
term—an aftermath of pure Louis XIV. Taste went back to its high 
sources ; Religion, in whose service was Monsieur de Chateaubriand, 
again gave us grand models; while outside, intelligent publishers, 
seconding this revival, brought out new editions of old memoirs, 
selections from the letters of Madame de Montmorency, Madame de 
Scudéry, Madame de Coulanges. It was said that the ladies of one circle 
put on mourning on the anniversary of Madame de Sévigny’s death. 

The fashion of society portraits, which at no time had altogether 
ceased, seemed to revive as in the brilliant days of Mademoiselle. 
Besides that of Madame d’Houdetot by Madame de Remusat already 
mentioned, there are also by her the portrait of Madame de Vintimille 
and that of M. Pasquier, which in many respects might have been 
written yesterday, so naturally do the courtesies of life which society 
fosters accompany the solid virtues to the last. Madame de Remusat 
spent at home the hours of liberty allowed her from the official duties 
of her service, now considerably lightened. Her friends gathered 
regularly around her; conversation was carried on after the fashion 
of the ancien régime; her salon in the Place Louis XV. being one 
of the most notable during the period of the Empire. The society 
that assembled at Madame de Vintimille’s and at Madame d’Houdetot’s 
met in her salon along with some varied and younger additions, such 
as M. Molé, M. Suard, and the Abbé Morellet, M. de Baussot (the 
cardinal), M. Galloix, M. Cuvier, Mademoiselle de Meulan and M. 
Guizot. M. de Barante, M. de Fontaines a little ; Gérard the painter ; 
later on M. Villemain. 

In a book of souvenirs, one of those albums then rarer than they 
are now, and more intimes, in which we read the names of friends, 
and look half curiously, half sadly for some special and now remote 
token of each of them, I gladly come upon and transcribe a luminous 
page signed with the name of Chateaubriand. Nothing that escapes 
certain pens can ever pale or perish. Even when graceful there is a 
grandeur in M. de Chateaubriand, as I can fancy Homer being still 
Homer even in the proportions of the Anthology. The following is 
this striking fragment : 
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“Glory, Love, and Friendship one day came down from Olympus to 
visit the inhabitants of earth. These divinities resolved to write the 
history of their voyage and the names of the men who gave them 
hospitality. For this purpose Glory took a piece of marble, Love took 
wax tablets, Friendship a blank book. The three travellers went round 
the world, and one evening presented themselves at my door. I hastened 
to receive them with the respect due to the gods. The next morning, 
when taking leave, Glory had not succeeded in carving my name on her 
marble; Love, after tracing it on her tablets, presently, with a laugh, 
blotted it out; Friendship alone promised to keep it in her book.—De 
Chateaubriand, 1813.” * 


The history of conversation appears to me to be impossible, 
as indeed is that of everything essentially relative, transitory, 
depending on impressions; where find again the elements, the 
due limits? Even if the exact words be transmitted in writings, 
in letters, they are, as it were, congealed; paper has no smile. 
Nothing so fully expresses the taste of a period as the prevailing tone 
of its conversation ; yesterday’s serious talk might appear timid, 
superficial, insipid to-morrow, were it to come as an echo back to us. 
The refined, polished conversation of one epoch would no doubt appear 
stiff and formal in another. Madame de Remusat ingeniously notices 
this in her ‘ Essai sur |’Education.’ Ideal conversation in the past 
when we endeavour to fix its best period recedes and vanishes to 
the horizon like the other golden ages. Madame de Deffand and 
Madame de Chatelet in their day complain of men’s manners, 
and Madame de Lambert declares they had lost the true tone. 
Madame des Houliéres says we must go back to the days of Bassom- 


* When first I published this, M. de Chateaubriand was much annoyed 
at its having been discovered that he had been on intimate terms, and in 
the good graces of a person belonging to Imperial or doctrinaire society, 
towards which he has since constantly entertained not only an unfriendly 
feeling, but even an antipathy. He assured Madame Recamier that he 
had never written in Madame de Remusat’s album, that the fragment was 
not his. Madame Recamier at once informed me of this: truth, for this 
charming woman, was never other than what her friends wished it to be. 
There is but one little answer to be made to M. de Chateaubriand’s dis- 
avowal, and which I delicately conveyed—namely, that the fragment was 
written and signed by his hand in the book from which I copied it. The 
eulogy with which I accompanied it, and even the great name of Homer, 
which I had intentionally and out of precaution mixed up in it, had failed 
to conjure away the ill-temper and anger of the party man, the member of 
a coterie, with which the superior man in him was so complicated. No 
one can imagine all the trouble, all the well-intentioned artifices we critics, 
who desire to throw fresh light on many delicate and new points of con- 
temporary literary history, have to resort to—we who desire to be rightly 
informed, and don’t wish to write to the dictation of any one. Thank 
Heaven, I have never had to govern anything in this world, but I have 
had to deal with the amours-propres of authors, and this is quite enough. 
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pierre, and Madame La Fayette places the date of her romance in the 
time of the Valois. From this I conclude, despite our constant 
complaints, that even with us it is not altogether hopeless. When 
we regret so keenly the lost charms of conversation (it is as with 
moral scruples) it may be that we have a chance of being the happy 
exception, and of again once more snatching some glorious moments. 
After all, was it ever more than this? 

But I must return to my subject. Madame de Remusat had at all 
times a taste for literature. While still young she wrote with 
facility and grace. Short compositions of hers, written at the age of 
fifteen or sixteen, have been found—novels, attempts at translation in 
verse of some of Horace’s odes. She was in the habit for years of 
writing down every evening the events and impressions of the day ; 
besides writing letters, and long ones, most of which have been 
preserved and may yet be collected. But I shall speak only of her 
romances; she wrote several. Two of them I have read ; one entitled 
‘Charles and Clara, or the Flute,’ was written in 1814. The plot is 
strange and graceful. In a certain town in Germany two French 
émigrés, a young man and a young girl, who happen to be neighbours, 
fall in love without ever having seen each other. The young man is 
in delicate health. He is in the habit of playing the flute in the 
evening when he returns home. The young girl, who lives in the 
convent adjoining his house, and who is nursing her invalid grand- 
mother, hearing that he is a Frenchman, writes to him one day 
requesting him not to play at certain hours when her grandmother 
would be disturbed ; but at the same time begs him to play at certain 
other hours when it would be a distraction to her poor grandmother 
and to herself. From this vague intercourse, carried on by sounds 
and occasional letters, certain naturally contrived incidents preventing 
their meeting, springs up a love such as we can imagine between 
two very young, very pure, and very unhappy hearts. The young 
servant Marie, who acts as messenger, answers some questions ad- 
dressed to her by the young man, and this little suffices to fix the 
lover’s imagination, while at the same time exciting it still more. 
The young girl resolves in herself to show the letters to her father 
when he arrives, and he is daily expected. This intention reassures 
her, and they go on writing to each other. The flute, with its now 
most touching notes, has its stated hours, a true trysting-place. The 
young man writes our little concerts, and he is right, although it is 
he alone that plays, for the two hearts are in accord. One day it is 
some well-chosen Languedocian airs that draw tears from the old 
grandmother and wake up sad souvenirs in the weakened brain. 
Another day it is Clara’s féte. Nor are royalist tunes left out— 
“ Charmante Gabrielle,” “ Richard, 6 mon Roi !”—the tender personal 
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feeling kindles quicker when blended with traditional associations. 
But the young man has been reading ‘ Werther,’ and the moment 
arrives when he begins to lose self-control, his letters grow more 
ardent; all is on the point of being spoiled, when suddenly the 
father, instead of himself coming, sends one of his sisters, an aunt of 
the young girl, to take her away the following morning. The poor 
child has time only to send a message to her kind and tender 
neighbour whom she has never seen. One minute, a second, at the 
moment of their departure at five the next morning, in the short 
space separating the gate of the convent from the step of the carriage, 
the young man catches a glimpse of her, meets her; but she has 
raised a handkerchief to her eyes, and the agitation caused by his 
emotion at her presence hides her from him, filling up the one sole 
minute. She drops her handkerchief, which he seizes possession of, 
and she is gone for ever. It is a pretty framework—two sister souls 
separated by a partition, by a veil, divining each other from the first, 
without once seeing each other face to face. The idea is perhaps 
more piquante in the statement than in its working out, more suited 
perhaps for a chapter of the ‘Sentimental Journey,’ or a ‘ Voyage 
autour de ma Chambre,’ than to be developed under the form of 
letters. ‘The second romance of Madame de Remusat of which I 
have to speak, the ‘ Lettres Espagnoles, ou le Ministre,’ belongs 
to another order of composition, and is more important. It was 
begun in 1805 at the Imperial Court, and was not taken up again 
or completed till 1820. The tissue bears the mark of the successive 
modifications the author’s ideas underwent, for Madame de Remusat’s 
ever active mind was constantly being modified and matured. 

The first Restoration found her ready to accept it. Towards the 
close of the Empire minds had grown wearied and alienated. She 
had seen too much, had come into too close contact with the inner 
springs not to recoil. For years she had spoken of this in confidence 
to the person who had been the most disenchanted.* Accordingly 
it was with a feeling of hope, of even a revival of old associations, 
that she greeted the restoration of the old order of things, which 
most likely would destroy and most certainly would lessen her 
position. Her novelette of the two young émigrés, dated 1814, 
expresses in some measure in several of its details the Bourbon tint 
that then coloured her thoughts. But the excesses and absurdities 
of the royalist reaction, especially in 1815, quickly brought her back 
to her own rational point of view, to her own genuine opinions. 
Constitutional ideas came again to the front, as if for the first time. 
Her clear intellect at once grasped them in their full extent. The 
new conditions of society and of a future that would belong to the 


* Talleyrand. 
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workers, began on all sides to define themselves in the struggle. To 
these she devoted all her meditations and maternal foresight. The 
principal results of her ultimate experience were embodied in her 
work upon the ‘ Education des Femmes,’ but her novel of the 
‘Lettres Espagnoles’ also benefited by them, and allowed a larger 
framework to her wider observation of men and things. 

It is probable that the original idea of this novel was simply to 
analyse and follow out the love embarrassments of a young Spaniard, 
Don Alphonzo d’Alavera, who finds himself placed between two 
charming girls, one of whom he loves, while ambition counsels him 
to choose the other. The general tenour might, I fancy, be repre- 
sented by thoughts such as these: ‘“ Why should the misgivings of 
prudence always prevail over the trustfulness of hope?” ‘ Why 
must all the arrangements of society combine to baffle the happiness 
of the heart?” As the work proceeded the idea expanded and 
changed ; the young lover becomes mixed up in public affairs, the 
Minister, the father of Inés, the girl he ought to love, becomes the 
prominent figure, the delineation of his character occupying a fore- 
most place. Sir Walter Scott’s novels had just then crossed the 
Channel; greater accuracy was required in the representation of 
places and periods. The first historical data here were somewhat 
vague—no reign was given, the Minister was depicted in general 
terms; but as Madame de Remusat proceeded with the work, she 
succeeded in infusing more local colouring into her delineations, 
reproducing real Spaniards, a real court, real monks—there is a Jesuit 
father she makes speak and act with wonderful truth. You feel 
the writer knows the human heart, is thoroughly versed in court life, 
yet is reticent. You can trace under other names her own successive 
impressions during her palace life. It is not possible not to recognise 
her own enthusiastic début in 1802, when Don Alphonzo, after a 
few flattering words from the King, exclaims : 


“ Ah! my sister, what force and power there is in Kings’ words. The 
slightest manifestation of their favour is capable of binding us by the most 
solemn engagements. The faintest sign of kindness, their simply remem- 
bering us, often decides our fate; the devotion of our whole life is the 
response we think we owe their simplest show of interest.” 


Don Alphonzo has the good fortune to save the Queen’s life at a 
hunt. She expressed her gratitude with a vivacity that for once 
broke through the trammels of etiquette, and forthwith it is concluded 
that he is in love and favoured. It is the Minister’s interest and 
policy this should be believed, that Alphonzo at least should lend 
himself to it. The subtle way in which the astute Minister endeavours 
to inoculate him with the idea, the affected carelessness with which 
he tells him as if by chance of the current gossip; Alphonzo’s first 
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impulse to protest, to be indignant, till, gradually won over to play the 
part, he submits—all these points are skilfully touched. All through 
the novel the Prime Minister preserves the needful integrity, opposing 
in proper measure all sentiment and romance. One can guess from a 
number of scenes and from a certain permanent substratum how far 
M. de Talleyrand posed for this character, and the portrait, perfectly 
recognisable, seems to have been softened rather than disguised by 
friendship. The impassible face, too clever to betray even his triumph ; 
the half-mocking, half-genial tone habitual to him ; the suavity that is 
perhaps another ruse—these are descriptive traits that can refer only 
tohim. The author is far from refusing all capacity for affection to 
the Spanish Minister : 


“We are often mistaken in our judgments when we incline too strongly 
to believe that a man is altogether, is completely what he is a great deal. 
There is no such unity in nature, and because court life and its intrigues 
may have blunted the sensitive faculties of a man, we are not to conclude 
they are utterly destroyed.” 


One day, after an official dinner at the Minister’s, the conversation 
was kept up in an animated manner : 


“Strange to say ” (says one of the personages of the novel), “ and thanks 
to the ease and freedom the Minister himself set the example of, none of his 
diplomatic guests seemed to be on the look-out for meaningless words. I 
made this remark to the duke in the evening after his guests had gone. 
‘I think,’ he replied, ‘itis a sign of mediocrity and contempt for a statesman 
to allow no serious matters to be discussed in his presence. There are 
many important aspects of a question that can be learned only in conversa- 
tion; of course he has to resist the temptation of letting himself be carried 
too far, for no doubt there is a kind of intoxication in the pleasures of the 
mind.’ ” 


The Minister’s machinations, which very nearly ruined the existence 
of the persons dearest to him, had only the effect of postponing for a 
short time his own fall. His old friend the Comtesse de Lémos says 
to him: “ Beware—intrigues when over-complicated cease to be a 
means, they become an additional difficulty.” At the time of his 
retreat, while travelling through some delightful scenery which he 
had not noticed for a long time, but which, with a shadow of a smile 


his dimmed eyes now wander over, we come upon this profound 
reflection : 


“Tn all the misfortunes that befall us there is one cruel moment we 
should hasten to get over—it is like a dark difficult passage, a kind of 
portico between despair and resignation. Over it I should place an 
inscription precisely the reverse of that which Dante placed over the gates 
of hell. Once that moment passed, the mind more composed is able to 
measure the extent of its losses and to perceive the consolations that 
remain to it. For a retiring minister this moment must be the first day or 
first night that follows his disgrace.” 
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We wish all our ministers who have fallen or will fall, to get 
through in a day, or in a night, this subterranean passage which, like 
that of Posilipo, is to restore to them so quickly the view of the 
fair heavens. 

We now come to Madame de Remusat’s last work, her volume on 
the ‘ Education des Femmes’ brought out by herson. As a rule, 
serious and sensitive women are much struck, in their youth, at the 
obstacles society places in the way of true feelings, natural affections, 
and later on, at the barriers it places, still for their sex, to sustained 
study, consecutive thought, to serious, profound application. Hence, 
in youth, they are tempted to write sentimental novels, and later on, 
systems of education. Particularly in Madame de Remusat’s case, 
a whole concourse of circumstances and considerations combined to 
give this direction to her maturer years. Monsieur de Remusat, 
who had been appointed Préfet of Toulouse in 1815, and of 
Lille in 1817, was dismissed by the Villéle Ministry, whose first 
reactionary act it was. The provincial life she had been leading, 
while allowing frequent visits to Paris, left Madame de Remusat 
more leisure. She continued however to participate in the inner 
movement of opinion going on in the capital, through her son, 
who was now going into society, and who corresponded with his 
mother and kept her informed upon all topics. He had gained new 
friends for her—she was in close relations with M. and Madame 
Guizot, with M. de Barante; he introduced her to Madame de 
Broglie, whom she saw but little, but with whom in her latter years 
she kept up a true and affectionate intercourse. If the noblest wish 
a confiding, devoted son can have is that his mother should be his 
chief confidante and companion, I see also and above all in this 
relation a renewed youth for the mother. However intellectual she 
may be, her happiest lot is to understand ideas through her heart. 

Like Madame Necker de Saussure and Madame Guizot, Madame 
de Remusat was deeply preoccupied by the subject of the future of 
women in the coming society then forming itself on a basis that was 
still unstable. I shall not enter on the details of a book that each 
can appreciate for himself. ‘The whole aim and spirit is the moral 
side of life, its earnestness and grace. We feel a peculiar inspiration 
breathing through it, as it were, a secret muse. It needs must be a 
mother to ponder so tenderly over what may be when she is gone. 
Of her son she was assuredly thinking when she traced the ideal 
companion. 

Thus in 1820 was Madame de Remusat in the maturity of her 
intellect, in the full development of her probably definitive but 
withal energetic opinions. She had become very simple in manner, 
gay even, we are told, with great ease of wit and conversation, loving 
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youth and novelty—a little inclined to banter—pious, rather I should 
say Christian, without apparent fervour, but holding firmly to certain 
points. Although aged before her time, her health seemed improved, 
at all events it allowed her greater freedom of action. She loved her 
home life, devoting herself to the happiness of her family, when in 
December, 1821, she was prematurely taken from them. 

In a little notebook of Thoughts I read some precious records noted 
down for herself upon the course of her religious feelings all through 
her life; her distractions in her thoughtless years, her return to 
religion at a certain hour. A whole inner life is there—a vein 
hidden from the world’s eye and which it little suspects. Let us 
never be too hasty in prejudging concerning these mysteries of the 
soul. It is consoling to think that if we don’t guess all the evil that 
passes away, neither do we know all the good. In a voyage she 
made to Cauterets in 1806, recovering from an illness, the Christian 
idea came strongly upon her and never again entirely left her. We 
can trace its course in this private diary by a series of extracts from 
Pascal, Fenelon, Bossuet, Nicole, St. Augustine, by prayers even 
composed by her, or sent to her by Madame de Vintimille. She 
copied the beautiful letter Madame de Maintenon wrote to the 
Duchesse de Ventadour. But still these were all only what she calls 
half-pledges. The great inner event, the reconciliation, dated for 
her from April, 1812. A serious illness she had at the beginning 
of that year, followed by her son’s illness, woke up all her mental 
disquietude, and gave stability to her resolutions, Easter was ap- 
proaching, she determined to consult the wise Abbé le Gris-Duval. 
She slightly exaggerated the religious phase, the difficulty of works, 
the necessity of extraordinary ordeals; the excellent abbé reassured 
her. Let us venture, not with a view of courting eulogies for her, 
but with a view of benefiting others—let us venture to lift a corner 
of the sacred veil. She says: 


“Thou it was, my God, that permitted me to come for a moment into 
this world, through which we areall called to make a short and painful 
pilgrimage. When it is ended, then we go back to Thee. How wilt Thou 
receive me when I carry to the foot of Thy holy tribunal the wretched 
account of a life almost void of good works? Shall I dare to plead the 
feeble virtues foolish man praised me for because they knew not that no 
sacrifices accompanied them? Shall I boast of my virtue when Thou wilt 
tell me that all things favoured me? Can I point to some few alms that 
cost me no privation? Shall I say I did not hate my enemies when Thou 
didst allow my heart to be entirely filled with only the sweetest feelings ? 
What shall I do when Thou dost reproach me for having been proud of 
my felicity, proud at times that I had been so happy a daughter, so happy 
a wife, so happy a mother? Then shall I remember with bitterness that I 
neglected to render thanks to my Maker for all the blessings He had 
showered down upon me. . . .” 
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And the Abbé Duval in his usually simple, persuasive way, replied : 


“You are happy, you say; then why afflict yourself because you are so? 
Your happiness is a proof of God’s love for you, and if indeed your spirit 
is loving, why should it not be responsive to divine benevolence? Religion, 
except in certain special cases, demands an active life. Believe me, it is far 
easier to yield the heart up to love and repose in retreat than to serve God 
in the world. It is the work of true piety to succeed in doing so in this 
latter path. Impress upon your mind this leading truth, that religion 
enjoins order above all things; and since it allows and consecrates the 
formation of societies, it loves to encourage the duties that conduce to their 
maintenance. ... But above all, banish this error from your mind, that 
suffering alone can render us acceptable to God. A general disposition 
to bear it patiently is sufficient—leave to life and time to bring us our 
share. Prepare yourself beforehand to be resigned, and in the meanwhile 
cease not to render thanks to God for the peace around you.” 


These wise words calmed her, and probably helped to regulate her 
inner line of conduct. These humble prayers remind us of others 
equally penetrating, those of Madame de Duras. We see the 
gentlest souls as well as the stormiest proclaim the need of the same 
haven. But I must conclude, intending in all this to approach only 
a less unfathomable side, and to mark out as worthy of the esteem of 
the judicious one of the most serious, one of the most delicate 
intellects and the most perfectable that the old society bequeathed to 
the new. 











How Monsieur Paliveau Achieved Celebrity. 


Suortty after the memorable Three Days of July, 1830, the floating 
population of Paris was modestly increased by the arrival in that city, 
from his native province, of Symphorien Baliveau. The possessor of 
this singular and not precisely euphonious patronymic was a young 
man about five-and-twenty, neither handsome nor the reverse, the 
sort of type one meets every day on the boulevard, and never looks at 
twice. Such, however, was not his own opinion: on the contrary, 
he was profoundly impressed with the consciousness of his personal 
attractions, and resolved to profit by them for the attainment of the 
great object of his ambition—notoriety. During the first few weeks 
of his sojourn in the French capital he pondered incessantly on the 
best means of realising his project, and finally made up his mind. 
“T have everything in my favour,” he said to himself—* good looks, 
money, and a determination to succeed ; all I want is a short cut to 
celebrity, and a duel will give me that.” 

Having arrived at this conclusion, Monsieur Baliveau impatiently 
awaited an opportunity of testing the correctness of his idea, which 
very soon came. On the following evening, while he was indulging 
in a bavaroise at Tortoni’s, a short, spare individual, dressed 
according to the latest mode, with a bristling moustache and a self- 
satisfied air, took his seat at an adjoining table. The provincial, 
after a critical inspection of the new-comer, rose from his chair, and, 
saluting him courteously, requested that he would favour him with 
the address of his tailor. 

The stranger glanced obliquely at his questioner. “Why?” he 
inquired. ; 

“Because I am struck with the good taste of your dress. That 
green coat with the silver buttons becomes you admirably.” 

“You think so? Well, your wish can be easily gratified, for I 
happen to have my tailor’s card in my pocket. Here it is.” 

“ Extremely obliged. May I ask if you have also the address of 
your boot-maker ? ” 

“ Certainly,” replied the little man with great suavity, and, tearing 
out a leaf from his memorandum-book, he wrote on it the indication 
required, and handed it to Baliveau. “Is there anything more that 
you wish to know ? ” 
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“Only this. If I might venture to inquire the name of your 
hatter?” 

“That, I regret to say, I am unable to give you to-night. But I 
have it at home, and to-morrow morning two of my friends will have 
the honour of communicating it to you, if you will favour me with 
your address.” 

“With pleasure, Monsieur,” replied Symphorien. “Here is my 
card.” 

“ And here is mine.” 

“ Nothing could be better,” thought Baliveau, as, after exchanging 
a polite bow with the stranger, and paying for his bavaroise, he 
strolled leisurely along the boulevard; “impossible to settle a little 
affair of the kind more pleasantly. My adversary is a gentleman, 
there is no doubt of that. By the way, I may as well see who he 
is.” Then, taking the card from his pocket, and approaching a 
lighted shop-window, he read as follows— 


“Martian Rogue.” 


“Roque!” he exclaimed, starting back and paling visibly—“ the 
notorious duellist who never misses his man, but either spits him 
with a thrust impossible to parry, or brings him down with a bullet 
neatly placed between the eyes! Mercy on me, what a mistake I 
have made, and all for the sake of celebrity! I shall be celebrated 
enough to-morrow, I dare say ; but what good will that do me if I am 
not there to see it!” 

From which soliloquy it may be inferred that M. Baliveau, 
although a hero in spe, was by no means equally desirous of being a 
posthumous one. 

As may be imagined, he slept very badly, and early next morning 
was aroused from a fitful slumber by the arrival of his adversary’s 
seconds, to whom he apologised, on the plea of being a stranger in 
Paris, for his inability to refer them to his own témoins ; promising, 
however, that they should accompany him to the appointed place of 
meeting. A secluded spot in the Bois de Boulogne—in those days 
less frequented than it is at present—having been agreed upon, and 
four o'clock in the afternoon proposed and accepted, Monsieur 
Roque’s emissaries announced that their principal having the choice 
of weapons, had selected pistols; and, this formality accomplished, 
left Symphorien to his meditations, which were none of the brightest. 
While ruefully cogitating to whom he could possibly apply in this 
dilemma, he mechanically drew from his pocket the two addresses 
given him by Roque. “The very menI want!” he said, brightening 
up; and without a moment’s delay despatched a messenger to Messrs. 
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Staub and Sakosky, the fashionable tailor and boot-maker of the 
period, requesting their immediate attendance at the hotel where he 
was staying. 

On their appearance, within a few minutes of each other, he 
adopted the conciliatory plan of giving them a far larger order than 
they were in the habit of receiving, even from their most extravagant 
customers ; and when the necessary details of measurement had been 
completed, he astonished them still more by desiring to know the 
amount of his debt, as he wished to settle it beforehand. With one 
accord they protested against the necessity of so speedy a payment, 
declaring that they had every confidence in his solvency, and were 
not in the slightest hurry. 

“That may be,” he replied; “but I am. I have a duel this 
afternoon with Monsieur Roque; and although I am no novice in 
such matters, and have brought down a swallow on the wing before 
now, still with so dangerous an adversary one cannot be quite sure 
of what may happen.” 


The two tradesmen exchanged looks of apprehension. “ You are 


going to fight a duel with Monsieur Roque?” gasped Staub. 


“Tf you do, you are a dead man,” prophetically chimed in 
Sakosky. 


“The more reason for putting my affairs in order,” quietly 


remarked Baliveau. ‘Here are two thousand francs. If matters 
turn out badly for me, and there is anything over, you can account 
for it to my heirs.” 

This off-hand proceeding was far from agreeable either to the 
tailor or to the boot-maker. The idea of losing so excellent and 
confiding a customer, who actually paid in advance before his orders 
were executed, was inexpressibly aggravating. On the other hand, 
they reflected on the eventuality—most unlikely, no doubt, but still 
possible—of his proving the better shot of the two. Roque owed 
them a large sum of money, and if by chance he should fall a victim 
in the coming duel, who would pay their bills ? 

Staub looked at Sakosky, and Sakosky looked at Staub. They 
understood each other. 

“Monsieur,” said the latter, “in a case like yours the choice of 
seconds is a matter of great importance. May I take the liberty of 
inquiring the names of those about to officiate in your behalf ? ” 

“T have none as yet,” replied the young provincial. “TI shall 
probably take the first two soldiers I happen to meet; any one, in 
short. I have no acquaintance in Paris to whom I can apply.” 

“Then, Monsieur,” said Staub, “I may venture to make a 
proposal. Whenever I have a leisure moment, I am generally to be 
found at a shooting gallery where some of our best marksmen are in 
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the habit of practising, and am not altogether a tyro myself. 
Therefore, as you are unprovided with seconds, if you will condescend 
to accept my services, and those of Monsieur Sakosky ‘i 

“Most willingly,” interrupted Symphorien, who desired nothing 
better. “You have anticipated my wish, and saved me an infinity 
of trouble.” 


Three hours later, the two adversaries and their seconds arrived 
punctually at the spot fixed upon for the encounter. At the sight of 
his tailor and boot-maker Roque stared in amazement ; and, advancing 
angrily towards them, inquired what business they had there. 

“Ts this a time or place,” he cried, “for pestering me with your 
confounded bills ? ” 

“Oh, Monsieur Roque,” protested Staub, “how could you suspect 
us of such an unwarrantable liberty! We are here not as tradesmen, 
but in the honourable capacity of seconds to Monsieur Baliveau.” 

“What!” exclaimed Roque, who could hardly believe his ears; 
“he has chosen you !” 

“He could not well do otherwise. You gave him our names and 
addresses, and as he knew no one else in Paris, he was only to glad 
to avail himself of our services.” 

Roque’s sense of humour, although by no means a prominent 
feature in his character, was so irresistibly tickled by the comicality 
of the situation, that he laughed outright. Profiting by this 
unwonted geniality, his two creditors eloquently implored him to be 
merciful. 

“Consider, Monsieur,” said Sakosky, “if you deprive us of so 
excellent a customer, what a loss it will be to both of us! A perfect 
treasure, who pays without bargaining, and before the goods are 
delivered! These are hard times, Monsieur Roque.” 

“And we have so many bad debts on our books,” insinuated 
Staub. 

Apparently not relishing the last allusion, Roque pushed them 
unceremoniously aside, and striding up to where his adversary was 
standing, eyed him curiously. 

“ You are a sharper fellow than I took you for,” he said. 

“In what way?” asked Baliveau. 

“You know how to get out of a scrape without compromising 
yourself. Tell me, what made you so bent on a duel last night ?” 

“ Ambition,” frankly replied the provincial. “I wished for 
celebrity, and saw no better method of attaining it.” 

“Ah! you are afflicted with that mania! So was I once, but I 
have outlived the folly. Well, your wish shall be gratified, and more 
easily than mine was. Get into my cabriolet ; when we are seen 
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together, people will say of you, ‘There is the first man who ever 
went out with Roque, and came back safe and sound!’ Jump in, 
lest I change my mind ; and that would be the worse for you!” 

Symphorien needed no second hint, but took his seat beside his 
companion, by whom he was driven back to Paris, and paraded for a 
full hour along the boulevard. At length they stopped opposite 
Tortoni’s. ‘That will do,” said Roque; “ we part company here. 
Enjoy your celebrity while you can; and if it shouldn’t last, don’t 
blame me. Adieu!” 

Stepping out of the cabriolet, and saluting his late antagonist with 
a jaunty air, Baliveau, agreeably conscious that he was the object of 
universal attention, proceeded leisurely to the Café de Paris (then 
the restaurant in vogue), where he dined, and felt that, from the 
dame du comptoir to the attending waiter, every eye was upon him. 
During the rest of the evening his thirst for notoriety was satisfied 
even beyond his anticipation; as he passed, strangers whispered to 
each other, and glanced at him with respectful admiration. “At 
last,” he said to himself, when he had strolled for the twentieth time 
from the Rue Grange-Batelitre to the Chaussée d’Antin, and vice 
versi—* at last, I am somebody !” 

Alas for the instability of human felicity! The hero of the hour 
had not counted on the proverbial fickleness of the Parisians. Next 
day a heavy fall took place at the Bourse, and on his appearance on 
the boulevard in the afternoon “a change had come o’er the spirit of 
his dream.” To his amazement and discomfiture, a constant succession 
of preoccupied speculators, with scared or jubilant faces, as the case 
might be, hurried along without pausing even to glance at him; he 
was alone in the crowd, his presence unheeded, nay, his very existence 
forgotten. At Tortoni’s no one honoured him with a look of recogni- 
tion; the cowrs de la rente was the absorbing topic everywhere 
discussed ; and even at the Café de Paris the waiter, who had yesterday 
ministered to his wants with deferential alacrity, now served him 
mechanically, and without the faintest apparent recollection of ever 
having set eyes on him before. 

This was the coup-de-grace, and the disappointed Baliveau was 
forced to acknowledge that his brief span of notoriety was at an end. 
“ Celebrity,” he muttered, as weary and dispirited he returned to his 
hotel, “is pleasant enough while it lasts, but it is over too soon. 
And, all things taken into account,” he added, reflecting how narrowly 
he had escaped becoming a target for the terrible Roque’s unerring 
aim, “ decidedly the game is not worth the candle ! ” 


Cuartes Hervey. 
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Cuarter XXXII, 
THE CHINA DOG. 


No sooner was the scarlet cloak gone than Mrs. Veale leaned back 
against the wall in the passage and laughed. Langford had 
never heard her laugh before, and the noise she made now was 
unpleasant. Her face was grey, her pale eyes glimmered in the 
dark passage. 

“Will you be quiet?” said Taverner angrily. “Get along 
with you into the kitchen, and don’t stand gulping here like water 
out of a narrow-necked bottle.” 

“So!—that be the wife you’ve chosen, master! It is ill 
screwing a big foot into a small shoe; best suit your shoe to the 
size of your foot.” 

“ You have received notice to leave. A month from to-day.” 

“This is breaking the looking-glass because you don’t like your 
face,” said the housekeeper. “‘Come help me on with the 
plough, said the ox to the gadfly. ‘With the greatest of 
pleasure,’ answered the fly, and stung the ox.” 

“Gadfly!” shouted Taverner. “Sheathe your sting, please, or 
don’t practise on me.” 

“You marry!” scoffed Mrs. Veale. “‘I’m partial to honey,’ 
said the fox, and upset the hive. ‘You must learn how to take 
it,’ answered the swarm, and surrounded him.” 

“T’'ll turn you out at once,” said Langford, angrily. 

“No, you will not,” answered the housekeeper; “or you will 
have to pay my wage and get nothing for it. I’ve served you 
faithfully all these years, and this is my reward. I am turned 
away. What has been my pay whilst here? What! compared 
with my services? And nowI am to make room for the sister of 
a thief. What will become of your earnings when she comes? 
If her brother picked a stranger, he will skin a relative. And 
the rest of them! ‘Iam tilling for you,’ said the farmer to the 
rabbits ; ‘come into my field and nibble the turnips.’ Love in 
an old man is like a spark in a stackyard. It burns up everything, 
even common sense.” 
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He thrust her down the passage. She kept her white face 
towards him, and went along sliding her hands against the wall, 
against which she leaned her back. ; 

“T did suppose you had more sense than this. I knew you 
were bit, but not that you were poisoned. I thought that you 
would be too wise to go on with your courting when you found 
that you had been robbed by Charles. Who that is not a fool 
will give the run of his house to the man who has plundered him ? 
Can you keep him out when you have married his sister? What 
of the young ones? They will grow up like their brother. 
Roguery is like measles, it runs through a house. Have not I 
been faithful? Have I taken a thread out of your clothes, or a 
nail from your shoe? Havel relations to pester you for help? 
Mine might have begged, but would not have stolen; yours will 
have their hands in all your pockets. Now you are everything 
in the house, and we are all your slaves. All is yours, your 
voice rules, your will governs. Will it be so when you bring a 
mistress home—and that Honor Luxmore? Everyone knows her; 
she governs the house.” Mrs. Veale laughed again. “That will 
be a fine sight to see Master Taverner Langford under the slipper. 
‘T’m seen in the half but lost in the full,’ said the man in the 
moon.” 

Langford thrust her through the kitchen door and shut it, then 
returned to his parlour, where he bolted himself in, and paced the 
room with his arms folded behind his back. 

There was enough of truth in what Mrs. Veale had said to 
make him feel uncomfortable. It was true that now he was 
absolute in his house; but would he reign as independently when 
married ? Was not the ox inviting the gadfly to help to draw 
the plough? In going after the honey, like the fox, was he not 
inviting stings ? 

Langford had suffered great loss from rabbits. They came out 
of Chimsworthy plantation and fell on his turnips, nibbled pieces 
out of hundreds, spoiling whole rows, which when touched rotted 
with the first frost. Therefore Mrs. Veale’s allusion to them 
went home. Yes!—there were a swarm of human rabbits 
threatening, the children from the cottage. They would all prey 
on him. He was inviting them to doso. “I till for you,” said 
the farmer. Confound Mrs. Veale! Why was she so full of saws 
and likenesses that cut like knives? And Charles !—of course he 
would return when he knew that he would not be prosecuted. 
How could he be prosecuted when the brother-in-law of the man 
he had robbed? When he returned, how could he be kept away ; 
how prevented from further rascality ? A thousand pounds gone! 
252 
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and he was not to punish the man who had taken the money. 
This was inviting him to come and rob him again. He did not 
think much of what Honor had said of an attachment to some 
unknown person. Taverner had never loved, and knew nothing 
of love as a passion.. He regarded it as an ephemeral fancy. 
Every girl thought herself in love, got over it, and bore no scars. 
It would be so with Honor. Presently he rang for his breakfast. 
Mrs. Veale came in. She saw he was disconcerted, but she said 
nothing, till the tray was on the table, and she was leaving ; then, 
holding the handle of the door, she said, “It is a pity.” 

“What is a pity?” 

“The hare hunt.” 

“ What of that ?” he asked angrily. 

“That it was not put off a month, then changed to a stag 
hunt,” she replied, and went through the door quickly, lest he 
should knock her down. 

Mrs. Veale went to her kitchen, and seated herself by the fire. 
She was paler than usual, and her eyelids blinked nervously. 
There was work to be done that morning, but she neglected it. 

Her scheme had failed. She had endeavoured to force Charles 
Luxmore on to steal of his master, thinking that this must 
inevitably break the connection with the Luxmores. Taverner, 
she thought, could not possibly pursue his intentions when he 
knew he had been robbed by Charles. She was disappointed. 
What next to attempt she knew not. She was determined to 
prevent the marriage if she could. She had not originally 
intended to steal the cash-box, nor, indeed, to rob it of any of 
its contents, but she had been forced to take it, as Charles would 
not. Now she was given her dismissal, and if she left, she would 
take the money with her. But she had no desire to leave without 
further punishment of her ungrateful master. She had spent 
fifteen years in his service. She had plotted and worked and had 
not gained any of her ends. She had at first resolved on making 
him marry her. When she found it impossible to achieve this, 
she determined to make herself so useful to him, so indispensable, 
that he would in his old age fall under her power, and then, he 
would leave her by his will well off. She was now to be driven 
out into the cold, after all her labour, disappointments, to make 
room for a young girl. This should not be. If she must 
go, she would mar the sport behind her back. If Taverner 
Langford would not take her, he should take none other. If 
she was not to be mistress in the house, no young chit of a girl 
should be. 

She stood up and took down from the chimney-piece a china 
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dog blotched red, and turning it over, removed from the inside a 
packet of yellow paper. 

She was so engrossed in her thoughts that she did not see that 
some one had entered the kitchen by the open back-door. 

“T declare! They'd make a pair!” 

Mrs. Veale started, a shiver ran through her from head to foot. 
She turned, still quivering, and looked at the speaker. Kate 
Luxmore had entered, and stood near the table. 

“Well, now,” said Kate, “this is curious. We've got a dog 
just like that, with long curly ears, and turns his dear old head to 
the left, and you’ve one with the same ears, and same colour, turns 
his head to the right. We'd a pair once, but Joe broke the fellow. 
I reckon you'd a pair once, but your fellow is broke. “lis a pity 
they two dogs should be widowers and lonely.” 

Mrs. Veale stared at her; Kate had never been there before. 
What had brought her there now? Were all the Luxmores 
coming to make that their home, even before the marriage ? 

“And what have you got there?” pursued Kate, full of liveli- 
ness. ‘“ Why, that is one of the yellow paper rat-poison packets 
the man sold at the fair. I know it. "Tis a queer thing you 
keeping the poison in the body of the dog. But I suppose you 
are right ; no one would think to go there for it.” 

“What do you want here?” asked Mrs. Veale, hastily re- 
placing the packet and the dog on the mantel-shelf. ‘“ Why have 
youcome? We've had enough of you Luxmores already. Your 
brother Charles has played us a pretty tune, and now your sister’s 
like to lead a dance.” 

“T have come for Honor. Is she here ?” 

“She—no! She’s been gone some time. Ain’t she home? 
Perhaps she’s walking over the land, and counting the acres that 
may be hers, and prizing the fleeces of the sheep.” 

“She is wanted. As for Charles, there’s naught proved against 
him, and till there is, I won’t believe it. I’ve just had a talk 
with someone, and he tells me another tale altogether. So there 
—not another word against poor Charles. He wasn’t ever sweet 
on you, I can tell you. "Tis a pity, too, about those dogs. 
They’re both water-spaniels—what intelligent eyes they have, 
and what lovely long curly ears! They ought to be a pair some 
day.” 

“T tell you,” said Mrs. Veale, “ your sister is not here.” 

“Our dog,” went on Kate, unabashed, “don’t belong to father. 
He is Honor’s own. She had the pair, till Joe knocked one of them 
over. Her mother gave it her. “Tis curious now that her dog 
should turn his blessed nose one way, and this dog should turn 
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his nose the other way. It looks as if they were made for each 
other, which is more than is the case with some that want to be 
pairing. A mantel-shelf don’t look as well with a spaniel in the 
middle as it do with one at each end. That is, I suppose, why 
your master is looking out for a wife. Well! I think he’d have 
matched better with you than with someone else whom I won’t 
name. A house with one in it is like a mantel-shelf with one odd 
dog on it. Does this chimney ornament belong to you or to the 
house ?” 

“Never mind, go your ways. Don’t you think ever to pair 
them two dogs, nor your sister and the master. There is a third 
to be considered. If one be broken, there is no pairing. Do y’ 
know what the ash said to the axe? 


‘Whether coupled or counter is wisht (unlucky) for me, 
My wood makes the haft for to fell my tree.” 


Cuartrr XXXIII. 


AMONG THE GORSE. 


“WHERE be you going to, Larry?” asked his father. “I’ve 
just seen the Red Spider running Langford way. Take care 


Uncle Taverner don’t sloke that one away as he tried to sloke 
t’other.” 

Hearing that Honor was gone over the moor to Langford, 
Hillary took that direction, and, as he had expected, encountered 
her as she was returning to her cottage, before she had left the 
down. 

“You are going to give me a quarter of an hour,” said Larry. 
“T dare say you may be busy, but I can’t spare you till we’ve had 
it out with each other. I’ve but one arm now that I can use, but 
I'll bar the way with that if you attempt to escape me.” 

Honor looked at him hesitatingly. She was hardly prepared 
for the inevitable trial, then. She would have liked to defer it; 
but, on second thoughts, she considered that it was best to have 
it over. Sooner or later an explanation must be made, so perhaps 
it would be as well for her that day to pass through all the fires. 
There on Broadbury, when the gorse is swaled (burnt), the cattle 
are driven through the flames. They plunge and resist, but a ring 
of men and dogs encloses them, armed with sharp stakes, and goad 
them forward, and at last, with desperation, lowing, kicking, 
leaping, angry and terrified, they plunge through the flames. 
Honor thought of this familiar scene, and that she was herself 
being driven on. Sooner or later she must enter the fire, be 
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scorched, and pass through; she would traverse it without further 
resistance at once. 

“T am ready, Larry,” she said in a low voice. 

“My dear, dear Honor, what ails you? You are looking ill and 
deadly white! What is it, Honor?” 

“We all have our troubles, Larry. You have a broken arm, 
and I have a breakage somewhere, but never mind where.” 

“T do mind,” he said vehemently. ‘ What is amiss?” 

“ You told me, Larry, the night your arm was hurt, that—your 
pride had sustained a fall and was broken.” 

“So it was.” 

“ So also is mine.” 

“But what has hurt you? Howisit? Explain to me all, Honor.” 

She shook her head. “ Itis not my affair only. I have others 
to consider beside myself, and you must forgive me if my lips are 
locked.” 

He put his left arm round her, to draw her to him and kiss 
her. “I will keep the key of those lips,” he said, but she twisted 
herself from his grasp. 

“ You must not do that, Larry.” 

“Why not? We understand each other. Though we did not 
speak, that night, our hearts told each other everything.” 

“Larry, do you remember what I said to you when we were 
together in the paddock ?” 

“T remember every word.” 

“T told you that I regarded you—as a brother.” 

“JT remember every word but that.” 

“You have been a friend, a dear friend, ever since we were 
children. You were always thoughtful towards us, my sister and 
me, when you thought of nothing else. You were always kind, 
and as Charles was away, of late, I came to think of you as a 
brother.” 

“But I, Honor, I never have and never will consent to regard 
youasasister. I love you more dearly than brother ever loved 
sister. I never had one of my own, but I am quite sure I could 
not think of one in the way I think of you. I love you, Honor, 
with all my heart, and I respect you and look up to you as the 
only person who can make me lead a better life than I have led 
heretofore.” 

Honor shook her head and sighed. It was her way to answer 
by nod or shake rather than by word. 

“T have good news to tell you,” he went on; “my father is 
delighted at the prospect, and he is nearly as impatient as I am to 
have your dear self in Chimsworthy.” 
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“T cannot go there,” said Honor, in a tone that expressed the 
desolation of her heart. 

“Why not?” 

She hesitated. 

“ Why not, Honor? When I wish it, when my father is eager 
to receive you?” 

“ Dear Larry,” she said sadly, “it can never, never be.” 

“Come here,” he exclaimed impatiently, and drew her along 
with him. ‘“ What is the meaning of this? I will understand.” 
Before them for nearly a mile lay a sheet of gold, a dense mass of 
unbroken gorse, in full blaze of flower, exhaling a nectarous 
fragrance in the sun, that filled the air. So dense were the 
flowers that no green spines could be seen, only various shades of 
orange and gold and pale yellow. Through it a path had been 
reaped, for rabbit-shooters, and along this Hillary drew her. The 
gorse reached to their waists. The fragrance was intoxicating. 

“Look here, Honor,” said he, “look at this furze. It is like my 
nature. It is said that there is not a month in the year in which 
it does not blossom. Sometimes there is only a golden speck here 
and there—when the snow is on the ground, not more than a few 
flowers, and then one stalk sets fire to another, as spring comes on, 
and the whole bush burns and is not consumed, like that in the 
desert, when God spoke to Moses from it. It has been so with me, 
Honor. I have always loved you. Sometimes the prickles have 
been too thick, and then there have been but few tokens of love; 
but never, never has the bloom died away altogether. In my 
heart, Honor, love has always lived, and now it is all blazing, 
and shining, and full of sweetness.” 

“Larry,” answered Honor slowly, “look here:” she put her 
hand to a gorse bush and plucked a mass of golden bloom. 

“Honor!” he exclaimed, “ what have you done?” She opened 
her hand, it was full of blood. 

“T have grasped the glorious flower,” she said, “and am covered 
with wounds, and pierced with thorns.” 

**No—no, dear Honor!” he said, taking her hand, removing 
from it the prickles, and wiping the blood away with the kerchief 
that bound his broken arm. ‘ There shall be no thorns in our 
life together. The thorns will all go from me when I have you to 
prune me. I have been wild and rough, and I dare say I may 
have given you pain. I know that I have. I was angry with you 
and behaved badly; but I was angry only because I loved you.” 
Then his pleasant sweet smile broke over his pale face, and he 
said in an altered tone, “ You do not harbour anger, Honor; you 
forgive, when the offender is repentant.” 
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She raised her eyes to him, and looked long and steadily into 
his. 

“TI forgive you for any little wrong you may have done me, 
heartily and wholly. But oh, Larry, I must wrong you in a way 
in which I can expect to get no forgiveness from you.” 

“That is quite impossible,” he said, smiling. 

“Larry, you cannot even dream what my meaning is. When 
you know—there will not be a flower on the furze-bush, the last 
gold bud of love will fall off.” 

“ Never, never, Honor!” 

“ You do not know.” 

He was perplexed. What could stand in the way of her ready 
acceptance of him, except his own former bad conduct ? 

“Honor,” he said, “I have had some sleepless nights—these 
have not been altogether caused by my arm—and during the 
dark hours I have thought over all my past manner of life, and I 
have quite resolved to break with it. I will no longer be idle. 1 
will no more boast. I will no more let the girls make a fool of 
me. I will work hard on the ‘farm as any labourer—indeed, 
Honor, I will work harder and longer than they. If you mistrust 
me, prove me. I deserve this trial. My father would like you to 
be his daughter-in-law at once; but I know that I do not deserve 
you. In the old story, Jacob served fourteen years for Rachel, 
and I am not a Jacob—I will wait, though fourteen years is more 
than my patience will bear, still—dear Honor, dear heart !—I will 
wait. I will wait your own time, I will not say another word to 
you till you see that I am keeping my promise, and am becoming 
in some little way worthy of you. I know,” he said in a humble 
tone, “that really I can never deserve you—but I shall be happy 
to try and gain your approval, and, if you do not wish me to say 
more of my love till I show you I am on the mend, so shall it be. 
Tam content. Put on the kerchief when I am to speak again.” 

He stopped, and looked at her. She was trembling, and her 
eyes cast down. Now, at last, the tears had come, and were 
flowing from her eyes. One, like a crystal, hung on her red 
cloak. Knowing that he awaited an answer, she raised her head 
with an effort, and looked despairingly right and left, but saw no 
help anywhere, only the flare of yellow blossom flickering through 
a veil of tears. 

Oh, infinitely sweet, infinitely glorious was this sight and this 
outpouring of Larry’s heart to her—but infinitely painful as well 
—piercing, wounding, drawing forth blood—like the gorse. 

“Larry!” she said earnestly, “‘ No—no—not for one moment 
do I doubt your word. I believe everything you say. I could 
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trust you perfectly. I know that with your promise would come 
fulfilment, but—it is not that.” 

“ What is it then?” 

She could not tell him. The truth was too repugnant to her to 
think, much less to tell—and tell to him. 

“ T cannot tell you; my father, my brothers and sisters.” 

“T have thought of that, you dear true soul,” he interrupted. 
“T know that you will not wish to hurt them. But, Honor, 
there will be no desertion. I have only to cut a gap through the 
hedge of your paddock, and in three minutes, straight as an 
arrow, you can go from one house to thecother. Round by the 
road is longer, but when you are at Chimsworthy we'll have a path 
between ; then you can go to and fro as you like, and the little 
ones will be always on the run. You can have them all in with 
you when and as long as you like; and my father will be over- 
pleased if your father will come and keep him company on the 
Look-out stone. Since Uncle Taverner and he have quarrelled 
father has been dull, and felt the want of some one to talk to. 
So you see all will be just right. Everything comes as though 
it were fitted to be as we are going to make it.” 

Again he paused, waiting for her answer. Whilst he had been 
speaking she had worked herself up to the necessary pitch of 
resolution to tell him something—not all, no! all she could not 
tell. 

“Larry! it cannot be. Iam going to marry another.” 

He stood still, motionless, not even breathing, gazing at her 
with stupid wonder. What she said was impossible. Then a puff 
of north-west wind came from the far ocean, rolling over the 
down, gathering the fragrance of the yellow sea, and condensing 
it ; then poured it as a breaking wave over the heads of those two 
standing in the lane cut through the golden trees. And with 
the odour came a humming, a low thrilling music, as the wind 
passed through the myriad spines beneath the foam of flower, and 
set them vibrating as the tongues of olian harps. The 
sweetness and the harmony were in the air, all around, only not 
in the hearts of those two young people, standing breast deep in 
the gorse-brake. The wind passed, and all was still once more. 
They stood opposite each other, speechless. Her hand, which he 
had let go, had fallen, and the blood dropped from it. How long 
they thus stood neither knew. He was looking at her; she had 
bent her head, and the sun on her hair was more glorious than on 
the gorse-flowers. He would have pierced to the depth of her 
soul and read it if he could, but he was baffled. There was an im- 
penetrable veil over it, through which he could not see. 
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“ You do not—you have not loved me,” he said with an effort. 
This was the meaning of her coldness, her reserve. Then he put 
out his left hand and touched her, touched her lightly on the 
bosom. That light touch was powerful as the rod of Moses on 
the rock in Horeb. Her self-control deserted her. She clasped 
her hands on her breast, and bowed, and burst into convulsive 
weeping, which was made worse by her efforts to arrest it and to 
speak. 

Hillary said nothing. He was too dazed to ask for any 
explanation, too stupefied by the unexpected declaration that cut 
away for ever the ground of his happiness. 

She waved her hand. “Leave me alone. Go, Larry, go! I 
can tell you nothing more! Let mealone! Oh, leave me alone, 
Larry!” 

He could not refuse to obey, her distress was so great, her 
entreaty so urgent. Silent, filled with despair, with his eyes on 
the ground, he went along the straight-cut path towards the 
road, and nearly ran against Kate. 

“Qh! you here!” exclaimed the lively girl; “then Honor is 
not far distant. Where is she? What, yonder! and I have been 
to Langford to look for her. What is the matter? Oh, fiddle- 
sticks! you have been making yourselves and each other miserable. 
There is no occasion for that till all is desperate, and it is not 
so yet. Come along, Larry, back to Honor. I must see her; I 
want to tell her something, and you may as well be by. You are 
almost one of the family.” 

She made him follow her. Honor had recovered her composure 
when left to herself, unwatched, and she was able to disguise her 
emotions from her sister. 

“Oh, Honor!” exclaimed Kate, “I have something to tell you. 
I think you’ve been a fool, and too precipitate—I do indeed, and 
so does Sam Voaden. A little while ago I chanced to go down 
the lane after some water, when, curiously enough, Sam was 
coming along it, and we had a neighbourly word or two between 
us. I told Sam all about Charles, and what Mr. Langford charged 
him with.” 

“ Kate—you never—! ” gasped Honor in dismay. 

“T did. Why not?, ,Where’s the hurt? Sam swore to me 
he'd tell no one.” 

“What is this?” asked Hillary. 

“ Don’t you know?” retorted Kate. “What, has Honor not 
told you? Faith! there never was another girl like her for 
padlocking her tongue. I’m sure I could not keep from telling. 
Sam saw I was in trouble and asked the reason, and my breast 
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was as full as my pitcher, so it overflowed. Well, Honor, Sam is 
not such a fool as some suppose. He has more sense than all we 
Luxmores put together—leastways, than we had last night. He 
says he don’t believe a word of it, and that you was to blame for 
acting on it till you knew it was true.” 

“It is true. I know it is true,” said Honor disconsolately. 
“Tt is no use denying it.” 

“But, as Sam said, why act on it till it is proved? Where is 
Charles? All you know is from Taverner Langford, and he is an 
interested party; he may be mistaken, or he may put things 
wrong way on wilfully.” 

“No, Kate, no! You should not have spoken.” 

“ But Ihave spoken. Ifa pitcher is full, will it not run over 
the brim? I have been over-full, and have overflowed. That is 
nature, my nature, and I can’t help it. No hurt is done. Sam 
will not talk about it to any one; and what he says shows more 
sense than is to be found in all the nine heads that go under 
our cottage roof, wise as you consider yourself, Honor. Sam 
says nothing ought to be promised or done till Charles has been 
seen and you have heard what account he can give of himself.” 

“ His letter, Kate ?” 

“ Well, what of his letter? He says nothing about stealing in 
it—stealing a thousand pounds. What he says may mean no 
more than his running away and leaving ninepence a day for 
nothing.” 

“JT am sorry you spoke,” said Honor. 

“Tam glad I spoke,” said Katesharply. “I tell you Sam’s brain 
is bigger than all our nine. He saw the rights of the matter at 
once, and—look here!—he promised me that he would go and 
find Charles if he’s gone no further than Plymouth.” 

“You told him where he was!” exclaimed Honor, aghast. 

“Of course I did. I wasn’t going to send him off searching to 
Lundy Isle or Patagonia. Well, Sam says that he’ll go and find 
him on certain conditions ?” 

“On what conditions ?” 

“Never mind, they don’t concern you, they are private. And 
he wants to have a talk with Larry first; but Sam says he don’t 
believe Charles took the money. He’s too much of a Luxmore to 
act dishonourable, he said.” Honor was still unconvinced. 
“Larry,” continued Kate, “ will you go at once to Swaddledown 
and see Sam?” 

“Yes; but I understand nothing of what this is about. You 
must explain it to me.” 

“No, Larry, go to Sam—he knows all.” 
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In after years, when the gorse was flowering full, Honor said 
to Larry, “The honey scent always brings back to my memory 
one day.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “the furze is like love, thorns and flowers; 
but the flowers grow, and swell, and burst, and blaze, and swallow 
up the thorns, that none are seen.” 


Cuarter XXXIY. 
THE VISITATION. 


Tue amazement of Larry was equalled by his indignation when 
he heard from Sam Voaden the whole story of the charge against 
Charles, and of Honor consenting to save him at the cost of 
herself. He did not share Sam’s confidence in the groundlessness 
of the charge; he thought Charles quite rascal enough to have 
robbed his master and bolted with the money. Nevertheless he 
thought that the best thing that could be done was for Sam to go 
after Charles, as he himself could not do so, on account of his 
arm and collar-bone; and he urged on Voaden to use his best 
endeavours, if he found Charles, which was doubtful, to persuade 
him to return the money, through him, to Langford. 

“When he finds that he is suspected he may do that, especially 
if you threaten to hand him over to the constables should he 
refuse.” 

“T don’t believe he ever took it,” said Sam. “I know Charles 
better than you.” 

Hillary was coming away from Swaddledown, along the road 
or lane to Broadbury, when he met his uncle Taverner, in his 
Sunday suit, a hat on his head, walking along lustily, with a stick 
in his hand. 

Larry stood in the way. 

“Uncle Taverner,” he said. 

“Stand aside,” said Langford roughly, 

“One word.” 

“Not one! I have nothing to do with you or yours. Stand 
aside that I may pass on.” 

“T cannot; I will not! You are in my path, not I in yours— 
that is, in the path of my life’s happiness.” 

Langford looked at him interrogatively. 

“Uncle Langford, I must speak to you.” 

“Tam busy, I have to go to the church. It is the rural dean's 
visitation, I am churchwarden.” 

“T will not detain you long.” 

“T will not be detained at all.” 
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“T must speak to you, uncle. You are too—too cruel! you 
have come between me and happiness.” 

“Get along. Don’t think anything you say will make me 
leave Langford to you.” 

“Tt is not that. I have not given that a thought. But 
Honor——” 

“What of Honor ?” asked Taverner sharply, stopping. 

“T love her, uncle—I love her with my whole heart. I always 
have loved her, more or less, but now I love her as I can love no 
one else.” 

“Oh, that is it!” exclaimed the old man, bending his brows, 
and disguising his agitation and annoyance by striking the 
stones out of the road with the end of his stick. “A boy’s fancy, 
light as thistle-seed; and a boy’s head is as full of fancies as a 
thistle is of seed.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” said the young man vehemently. ‘“ There 
is no one but Honor can make me what I know I ought to 
become. I have never had a mother or a sister to guide me. I 
have grown up unchecked, unadvised, and now I want my dear, dear 
Honor to help me to be what I should be, and am not. Uncle! 
you sneer at Chimsworthy because it is full of docks, and thistles, 
and rushes, but I am like that—worthy land, and none but Honor 
can weed me. Why do you come cruelly in between us, and kill 
her happiness as well as mine? Her you cannot make other 
than noble and true, but me !—me, without her, you will ruin. I 
must have Honor! I cannot live without her. Oh, uncle, uncle! 
what are you doing? It is unworthy of you to use poor Honor’s 
necessity to wring from her her consent. You know she only 
gives it to save her brother. Why, because she is generous, 
would you take advantage of her generosity ?” 

The lad pleaded with earnestness, vehemence, and with tears 
in his voice. Taverner looked at him, and thought, “ How like 
he is to his mother! This is Blandina’s face and Biandina’s 
voice. He is not a Nanspian, he is a Langford.” But he said 
roughly, “ Pshaw! let me go by. The rural dean is waiting. 
Do not you mistake me for a weathercock to be turned by every 
breath. You must get over your fancy—it is a fancy—or change 
it to regard for Honor as your aunt. Do not attempt to move 
me. What is settled is settled.” 

As Hillary still interposed himself between Langford and his 
course the old man raised his stick. 

“Come! must I strike you?” he said angrily. “I’ve spoken 
to you more freely than you deserve. Stand aside. I am not to 
be turned from my way by you or any other.” 
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He went forward headlong, striking about him with his stick, 
and was not to be further stayed. He went, as he said, to the 
church to meet the rural dean, but not only because summoned 
—he went also to see him as surrogate, and obtain a marriage 
licence. 

“A Langford cannot be married by banns,” he said. “And 
I’m not going to have everyone in church sniggering when our 
names are called.” 

As he went along the road, head down, muttering, the face of 
Hillary haunted him—pale with sickness, refined, spiritualised by 
suffering, not the suffering of the body but of the mind. He was 
strangely like Blandina in her last sickness, and there were tones 
in his voice of entreaty that brought back to Langford memories 
of his sister and of his mother. 

He arrived at the church before the rector and the rural dean. 
The latter was taking refreshment at the parsonage a mile away. 
Would Nanspian be there? He did not wish to meet him, but he 
would not be away lest it should be said he had feared to meet 
him. Nanspian was not there. He had forgotten all about the 
visitation. 

“He wants a deal of reminding,” said the clerk, who had 
unlocked the church. “He forgets most things worse than ever 
since his stroke.” 

Langford disengaged himself from the clerk and entered the 
church—a noble building, of unusual beauty. In the nave at his 
feet was a long slate stone, and the name TAVERNER LANGFORD. 
He knew very well that stone was there, with its inscription and the 
date 1635; but as he stood looking at it an uncomfortable feeling 
came over him, as if he were standing at the edge of his own 
grave. He was alone in the church. The air was chill and 
damp, and smelt of decay. The dry-rot was in the pews. The 
slates were speckled, showing that the church roof was the haunt 
of bats, who flew about in flights when darkness set in. If it 
were cold and damp in the church, what must it be in the vault 
below? He knew what was there—the dust of many Langfords, 
one or two old lead coffins crushed down by their own weight. And 
he knew that some day he would lie there, and the “Taverner 
Langford” on the stone would apply to him as well as to his 
ancestor. How horrible to be there at night, with the cold 
eating into him, and the smell of mildew about him, and the bats 
fleeting above him! The thought made him uneasy, and he went 
out of the church into the sunlight, thinking that he would pay a 
woman to scour the stone of the bats’ stains which befouled it. 
He had never dreamed of doing this before, but when he con- 
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sidered that he must himself lie there, he took a loathing to the 
bats, and an indignation at the vault-covering stone being dis- 
figured by them. 

He walked through the coarse grass to where his sister was 
laid. She was not buried in the family vault. Nanspian had 
not wished it. 

The clerk came to him. 

“Mr. Nanspian had a double-walled grave made,” said the 
clerk, who was also sexton. ‘Folks laughed, I mind, when he 
ordered it, and said he was sure to marry again—a fine lusty 
man like he. But they were wrong. He never did. He has 
bided true to her memory.” 

“JT would never have forgiven him had he done other,” said 
Langford. 

“T reckon you never forgive him, though he has not,” said the 
solemn clerk. 

Langford frowned and moved his shoulders uneasily. 

“The grave is cared for,” said he in a churlish tone. 

“Young Larry Nanspian sees to that,” answered the clerk. 
“Tf there be no other good in him there is that—he don’t forget 
what is due to his mother, though she be dead.” 

Langford put his stick to the letters on the headstone. “In 
loving memory of Blandina Nanspian, only daughter of Moses 
Langford, of Langford, gent.” “Oh!” muttered Taverner, “my 
father could call himself a gentleman when he had Chimsworthy 
as well as Langford, but I suppose I can’t call myself anything 
but yeoman on my poor farm. Blandina should never have 
married, and then Chimsworthy would not have gone out of the 
family.” 

“But to whom would both have gone after your death, Mr. 
Langford?” asked the clerk. “’Twould be a pity if an old ancient 
family like yours came to an end, and, I reckon, some day both will 
be joined again, by Mr. Larry.” 

“No, no!—no, no!” growled Taverner, and walked away. He 
saw the rural dean and the rector coming through the churchyard 

ate. 

An hour later, Taverner was on his way home. He had paid 
the fee, made the necessary application, and would receive the 
licence on the morrow. It was too late for him to draw back, even 
had he been inclined. Taverner was a proud man, and he was 
obstinate. He flattered himself that when le had once resolved 
on a thing he always went through with it; no dissuasion, no 
impediments turned him aside. But he was not easy in mind as 
he walked home. Never before had he seen the family likeness so 
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strong in Larry ; he had caught an occasional look of his mother 
in the voy’s face before, but now that he was ill in mind and body 
the likeness was striking. Taverner still laid no great weight on 
Larry’s expressed attachment for Honor; he did not know that 
love was not a fiction, and was unable to conceive of it as 
anything more than a passing fancy. What really troubled the 
old man was the prospect of disarrangement of his accastomed 
mode of life. When he was married his wife would claim 
entrance into his parlour, and would meddle with what he had 
there, would use his desk, would come in and out when he was 
busy, would talk when he wanted quiet. A housekeeper could be 
kept in order by threat of dismissal, but a wife was tied for life. 
Then—how about Larry? He might forbid him the house, but 
would he keep away? Would not he insist on seeing his old 
friend and companion and love, Honor? ‘That would be 
dangerous to his own peace of mind, might threaten his happiness. 
He remembered some words of Mrs. Veale, and his blood rushed 
through his head like a scalding wave. 

When he came to his door Mrs. Veale was there. She seemed 
to know by instinct his purpose in going to Bratton. 

“Have you got it, master?” she asked with husky voice and 
fluttering eyelids. 

“Got what?” 

“What you went to get—the licence.” 

“It is coming by post to-morrow. Are you satisfied?” he 
asked, sneering, and with a glance of dislike. 

“A corpse-light came up the lane and danced on the doorstep 
last night,” said Mrs. Veale. “ And you are thinking of marrying! 
‘I'd better have left things as they were,’ said the man who 
scalded his dog to clear it of fleas. The spider spread for a 
midget and caught a hornet. ‘Marry come up,’ said the mote 
(tree-stump), ‘I will wed the flame;’ so she took him, embraced 
him, and. ’ Mrs. Veale stooped to the hearth, took up a 
handful of light wood-ash, and blew it in her master’s face from 
her palm, then said, “ Ashes, remain.” 

The ensuing night the house was disturbed. Taverner 
Langford was ill, complaining of violent sickness, cramps, and 
burning in the throat. He must have a doctor sent for from 
Okehampton. 

“Get a doctor’s foot on your floor and he leaves his shoes,” said 


Mrs. Veale. “No, wait till morning. If you’re no better then we 
will send.” 


“Go out of my room,” shouted Taverner to the farm men and 


maids who had crowded in. His calls and hammerings with the 
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stick had roused every one in the house. “Do you think I am 
going to die because I’m took with spasms? Mrs. Veale is enough. 
Let her remain.” 

“T reckon I caught a chill standing in the damp church with 
the smell of the vaults in my nose,” said Taverner, sitting in his 
chair and groaning. “I felt the cold rise.” 

“Tt is waiting,” remarked Mrs. Veale. 

“What is waiting ?” he asked irritably. 

“The corpse-candle ; I see it on the doorstep. And you that 
should be considering to have the bell tolled ordering a wedding 
peal! Those who slide on ice must expect falls, and elephants 
mustn’t dance on tight-ropes. Rabbits that burrow in bogs won’t 
have dry quarters. The fox said, ‘Instead of eating I shall be 
eaten,’ when, seeking a hen-roost, he walked into a kennel.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
A WARNING. 


Tue day was wet; a warm sonth-westerly wind was breathing, not 
blowing, and its breath was steam, a steam that condensed into 
minute water-drops. The thatch was dripping. The window 
panes were blind with shiny films of moisture. There had been 
dry weather for the haysel, glorious weather, and now, just when 
wanted, the earth was bathed in a cloud. It would be inaccurate 
to say that it rained. It rained only under the eaves and beneath 
the trees; the earth was taking a vapour bath. 

Honor and Kate were in the cottage, basket-weaving. The 
children were at school. No wet dismays the Devonian, but east 
wind throws him on his back, and he shrivels with frost. Kate 
had recovered her spirits marvellously since her interview with 
Sam Voaden. She hada buoyant heart ; it was like a cork in water, 
that might be pressed under, but came up with a leap again. She 
felt keenly for the time, but wounds speedily healed with her. It 
was other with Honor; she remained depressed, pale, thin-looking, 
and silent. She said nothing to her sister about Hillary. Kate 
had some glimmering idea that Honor liked the young man, but did 
not suppose that there was more in her heart than a liking. But 
Kate, though she dearly loved her sister, was somewhat in awe of 
her. She never ventured to peer into her soul, and she 
understood nothing of what went on there. Honor was 
scrupulous, precise, close; and Kate, though a good-hearted, true 
girl, was not close, but open; not precise, but careless, and ready 
to stretch a point of conscience to suit her pleasure. Kate, in the 
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presence of Honor, was much like an unmathematical boy set over 
a problem in Euclid. She was sure that all was very true in 
Honor’s mind, but also that the process by which it arrived at its 
conclusions was beyond her understanding. Honor possessed, 
what is the prerogative of few women, a just mind. Forced by 
her position into dividing between the children who looked up to 
her, obliged to consider their complaints against each other in 
petty quarrels from opposite sides, and of deciding equably, she 
had acquired breadth and fairness and self-restraint, against action 
upon impulse. Kate was eager to take sides, and was partial; 
Honor never. She was always disposed to consider that there 
was something to be said on the side opposed to that first 
presented to her, and was cautious not to pronounce an 
opinion till she had heard both sides. This Kate could not 
understand, and she regarded her sister as wanting in warmth and 
enthusiasm. 

“Nonews yet from Sam,” said Kate. “That isodd: I thought 
we should have known at once about Charles.” 

“How could that be? Plymouth is a large place, and Sam 
Voaden will not know where to look. It is even possible that 
Charles may have sailed.” 

“Tf he has sailed you need not be tied to old Langford—that is, 
not unless you like.” 

“T have passed my word. I cannot withdraw.” 

“ Fiddlesticks-ends! You only promised on condition that Mr. 
Langford would not proceed against Charles.” 

“ He has not proceeded.” 

“He can’t—if Charles is out of England.” 

“But he might have done so the day he discovered his loss, 
before Charles got away. I gave my word to prevent his taking 
immediate action, and so Charles had time to make his escape from 
the country.” 

“‘faverner Langford had no right to ask it of you.” 

“He did ask it, and I gave my word. I cannot withdraw now. 
That would not be fair and right.” 

Kate shrugged her shoulders. “I should pay him out in his 
own coin.” 

“Like Charles at the circus?” 

Kate coloured. “That was another matter altogether. Mr. 
Langford had no right to put such a price on his forbearance. 
Besides, I don’t believe in Charles’s guilt. Sam does not, and, 
thick as some folks think Sam, he has as much brains as are 


wanted to fill a large skull, and these of first quality. Sam can 
see into a millstone.” 
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“Yes, Kate, but what 2s in a millstone ?—the same as outside.” 

“Sam says that he knows Charles is innocent.” 

“What reasons does he give ? ” 

“Oh, none at all. I did not ask for any. He thinks it, that is 
enough for me.” 

“ He thinks it, now; he knows it, a minute ago.” 

“Tam quite sure that Charles never took the money.” 

‘* Why?” 

“There you are again with your ‘whys.’ Because Sam says 
it.” 

“ Yes, dear Kate, Sam is a good-hearted fellow, who will not 
think badly of any one, and he supposes others are as straight- 
forward as himself.” 

“You have a dozen splendid reasons for thinking Charles a 
thief, and not one of them convinces me. I don’t know why, 
except that Sam is so positive; but I will scratch all the silver 
off my looking-glass if I am wrong. Charles did not take the 
money.” 

Honor said no more. It was useless arguing with Kate, and 
nothing was gained if she did convince her. The girls worked on 
for a few minutes in silence; then Kate burst out with, “ After 
all, I do not see anything so dreadful in becoming Mrs. Langford. 
One cannot have everything. Taverner has not the youth and 
looks of—say Sam Voaden, but Sam Voaden has no money of his 
own, and Mr. Langford can roll in money when his back itches. 
Langford is a very fine property still, and the house is first-rate. 
If I take Sam at any time—I don’t say I shall—I shall have to 
put up with poverty. If you take Taverner Langford you must 
put up with ugliness. You can’t catch herring and hake at one 
fishing.” Then she burst into a ringing laugh. 

“Tt will be worth while marrying him only for the fun of 
making Larry Nanspian call you aunt.” Honor winced, but Kate 
was too tickled by the idea to observe her sister’s face. 

“When is it to be, Honor? It is mean of you to be so secret 
about the day. I am your sister, and I ought to know.” 

“T only do not tell you because you cannot keep a secret, and I 
wish no one to know till all is over. Some morning when 
nothing is expected, it——” She shivered and turned her face 
to the wall. 

“T will not blab. I will not, indeed, dear.” 

“Some day this week. Well, if you must know, Thursday. 
Pray be secret ; you will only add to my pain, my shame, if it be 
known, and a crowd of the curious be assembled to see. He also 
wished it to be kept from getting wind. Indeed, he insisted.” 
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“T don’t like a marriage without smart dresses and brides- 
maids. Who is to be best man? I don’t believe old Taverner 
has a friend anywhere. Why—Honor, he'll be my brother-in-law. 
That is a strange prospect. We'll come up to Langford and see 
you every day, that you may not be dull. What are you going 
to do with Mrs. Veale? You are surely not going to keep her. 
Do you know, Honor, in the kitchen is a darling china spaniel, 
just like ours yonder on the mantel-piece, and he turns his head 
the opposite way to ours. I’m really glad you are going to marry 
Mr. Langford, because then the dogs will make a pair. They 
look so desolate, one here and the other there; they are ordained 
to keep company.” Honor said nothing ; she let her sister rattle 
on without paying heed to her tattle. 

“Honor,” said Kate, “do you know whence Charles got the 
notion of putting the five-pound note under the dog? Guess.” 

“T cannot guess. It does not matter.” 

“Yes, it does matter. Charles got the notion from sweet Mrs. 
Veale. When I was at Langford looking for you, I saw that she used 
the dog as a place for putting things away that must not lie about. 
If you turn one of these china dogs on end, you will see that they 
are hollow. Well, Mrs. Veale had stuffed a packet of rat poison 
into the dog. You remember the man at the Revel who sold 
hones and packets of poison for mice and rats? Do you not re- 
collect the board above his table with the picture on it of the 
vermin tumbling about as if drunk, and some lying on their backs 
dead? All his packets were in yellow paper with a picture on 
them in small like that on the board. It does not seem right to 
let poison lie about. I should lock it up if I had it; but Mrs. 
Veale is unlike everyone else in her appearance and in her talk, 
and, I suppose, in her actions. She keeps the yellow paper of rat- 
poison in the body of the china spaniel. I saw her take it thence, 
and stow it in there again. The place is not amiss. No one 
would dream of looking there for it. Who knows? Perhaps 
Mrs. Veale keeps her money in the same place. Charles 
may have seen that, and when he came here, and wanted to 
give us five pounds and escape thanks, he put it under the 
dog. That is reasonable, is it not, Honor?” Honor did not 
answer. 

“TI declare!” exclaimed Kate impatiently. ‘You have not 
been attending to what I said.” 

“Yes, I have, Kate.” 

“What was I saying? ‘Tell me if you can.” 

“You said that Mrs. Veale kept her money in a china dog on 
the chimney-piece.” 
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“No, I did not. Isaid she kept rat-poison there in a yellow 
paper.” 

“Yes, Kate, so you did. She hides the poison there lest care- 
less hands should get hold of it.” 

“Tam glad you have had the civility to listen. You seemed to 
me to be in a dream. [I don’t think, after all, Honor, but for 
Sam, that I should mind being in your place. It must be an 
experience as charming as new to have money at command, 
After all, an old man in love is led by the nose, and you, Honor, 
he must love, so you can take him about, and make him do exactly 
what you want. I almost envy you. Where is father?” 

“Gone to see Frize, the shoemaker. I had a pair of shoes 
ordered from him two months ago, and father has gone to see if 
they are done. I shall want them on Thursday.” 

“Father is quite pleased at the idea of your marriage. I know 
he is. He makes sure of getting Coombe Park. He says that Mr. 
Langford will lend the money ; and he expects grand days when 
we get our own again. Father don’t believe any more in Charles 
being guilty, after I told him Sam’s reasons.” 

“What reasons?” 

“Well, I mean assertions. Does father know the day on which 
you are to be married ?” 

“No, Kate. Mr. Langford wished him not to be told. Father 
is so obliging, so good-natured, that if any one were to press him to 
tell, he could not keep the secret, so we thought it best not to let 
him know till just at the last.” 

“Won't father be proud when you are at Langford! Why, the 
van will not contain all his self-importance. To have his eldest 
daughter married into one of the best and oldest families of the 
neighbourhood, to be planted in the best house—after Squire 
Impey’s—in the parish! My dear Honor! an idea strikes me. 
Shall I throw myself at Squire Impey’s head? Father would go 
stark mad with pride if that were so—that is, if I succeeded. And 
if he got Coombe back, we three would rule the parish. We might 
all three become feoffees of Coryndon’s charity, and pass the land 
round among us. That would be grand! Honor! what is to be 
done with Mrs. Veale? I cannot abide the woman. It was a 
queer idea, was it not, putting the rat-poison in the china dog ?” 

All at once Kate looked up. ‘“ My dear Honor, talk of some- 
body that shall be nameless, and he is sure to appear.” She 
spoke in a whisper, as Mrs. Veale came from the steps in at the 
door. She had a dark cloak thrown over her pale cotton dress. 
She stood in the doorway blinking nervously. 

Honor stood up, put her light work aside, and, with her usual 
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courtesy to all, went towards her. “Do you want me, Mrs. 
Veale? Will you take a chair?” 

“No, I will not sit down. So”—she looked about—* you will 
go from a hovel to a mansion! At least, so you expect. Take 
care! ‘Take care, lest, in trying to jump into the saddle, you 
jump over the horse.” 

Honor moved a chair towards the woman. Kate looked 
curiously at her. The pale, faded creature stood looking about 
her in an inquisitive manner. “I’ve come with a message,” she 
said. “You are very set on getting into Langford, eh? Oh, 
Langford is a palace to this cottage.” 

Honor did not answer. She drew up her head, and made no 
further offer of a seat. “ What is your message?” she asked coldly. 
But Kate fired up in her sister’s defence, and, tossing her head, said, 
“Don’t you suppose, Mrs. Veale, that Honor, or my father, or I, or 
Joe, or any of us think that a prize has been drawn in your master. 
Quite the other way—he is in luck. He don’t deserve what he 
has got, for Honor is a treasure.” 

“ What message have you brought?” asked Honor again. 

The vindictiveness against the girl seemed to have disappeared 
from the woman—at least, she did not look at Honor with the 
same malevolent glance as formerly; and, indeed, she was not 
now so full of hate against her as anger against Langford—the 
deadlier passion had obscured the weaker. 

“ What is the message ?” she repeated. 

“Oh, this: You and your father are to come up to Langford as 
soon as you can. Lawyer Physick be there and waiting.” Then, 
with quivering voice and eyelids, and trembling hands thrust 
through her black cloak, “I—I be sent wi’ this message. He had 
the face to send me! Him that I’ve served true, and followed as 
a hound these fifteen years, turns against me now, and drives me 
from his door! Look here, Miss Honor Luxmore!” She held 
up her long white finger before her face. “I’ve knowed a man 
as had a dog, and that dog wi’ ill-treatment went mad, and when 
the dog were mad she bit her master, and he died.” She blinked 
and quivered, and as she quivered the water-drops flew off her 
cloak over the slate floor, almost as if a poodle had shaken himself. 
“Take care!” she said again, “take care! The man that kicks 
at me won't spare you. Take care, I say again. Be warned 
against him. I’ve given you his message, but don’t take it. 
Don’t go to Langford. Let Lawyer Physick goaway. The licence 
has come. Let it go to light a fire. Make no use of it. Stay 
where you are, and let the master find he’s been made a fool of. 
Best so! In the hitting of nails you may hammer your knuckles. 











440 RED SPIDER. 


I’ve served him fifteen years as if I were his slave, and now he bids 
me pack. ‘I should have thought of my thatch before I fired 
my chimney,’ said the man who was burnt out of house and 
home.” 

“ Go back to Langford, and say that my father and I will be 
there shortly.” 

“Then take the consequences.” Mrs. Veale’s eyes for a 
moment glittered like steel, then disappeared under her winking 
white lashes. She turned and left the cottage, muttering, 
“When the owl hoots look out for sorrow. When the dog bays 
he smells death, and Iam his dog—and, they say, his blinking 
owl.” 














Registered Trade Mark for Lamps, “‘ FAIRY” Stamped on every Lamp. 
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(Man, FAIRY”) LAMPS AND (wane ““ FAIRY”) LIGHTS. 


n FOR ORNAMENTALLY LIGHTING 
rawing & Ball Rooms, Oonservatories, Evening Fetes, Table Decorations, &c, 
Awarded a Special Gold Medal ty the Reyal Botanic Society at the Evening Fetes 
of June 30th and July 7th, 1886. ad 
‘* FAIRY” LIGHTS,.—For burning in the “Fairy” Lamps, burn 10 hours each. Boxes, 
contain’ng six lights each, 1g, per box. These lights, having double wicks, are the best for burning 
id Lights are the best substitute, 
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he > in the “ Fairy” Lamps, but if a subdued light will suffice, 
UMM at half the cost. Oil or common night lights should never be used, 
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SUMMER TOURS IN SCOTLAND. 
GLASGOW AND THE HIGHLANDS. 


(Royal Route vid Crinan and Caledonian Canals.) 
TOURIST’S SPECIAL CABIN TICKETS issued during the Season, valid for Six separate 
or consecutive days’ Sailing by any of Mr. MacBrayne’s Steamers, £3. 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 
a tienen GRENADIER, NEW STEAM SHIP, 

aymore, er, Handa. Inverary 
ee, a ‘ \ Glencoe, Castle, 
Chevalier, Rashmicnnentins MP ra Lochness, 
Gondolier, et, —+ : ingal, ’ | Ethel, 
Lochawe, | Clansman, = : = ' “ Lochiel, Mabel, 


Sail during the Season for Islay, Lochawe, Oban, Fort William, Inverness, Staffa, Iona, Glencoe, Tobermory, Portree, 
Strome hen Gairloch, Loch Maree, Ullapool, Loch Inver, and Stornoway, Thurso, &c., affording Tourists an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the magnificent scenery of Glencoe, Cachullin Hills, Loch Coruisk, Loch Scavaig, Loch Maree, and 
the famed Islands of Staffa and Iona. Official Guide-Book, 3d.; Illustrated Copies, 6d. and 1s. Time Bill, with 
Map and Tourist Fares, free, from Messrs. Coatro & Wuwypvs, Publishers, Piccadilly, London, W.; or by post 
from the Proprietor, Davip MAcBrayYne, 119, Hope Street, Glasgow. 


DOLBY’S PATENT 


BEEF TEA AND GRAVY EXTRACTOR. 


The arrangement of this most useful apparatus is such that 
the heat maintained is exactly the right degree to insure the SECTION 
“extraction” of every particle of nourishment from meat of all 
kinds, and the result is a true, rich, and highly nourishing gravy, 
which will entirely supersede the unpleasant and unsavoury pre- 
served extracts of meat now often resorted to for want of a simple 
apparatus to make rich fresh beef tea and gravies at home. The 
inuer vessel is of porcelain. 
Sizes, 1}, 2, 4, and 12 pints. 
The above may be obtained through any respectable Chemist, or 
post free for 4s., 5s., and 6s. 6d., for the first Three Sizes, from 
HOLESALE AGENTS: 


SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY, 


LOWER PRIORY, BIRMINGHAM. 











Are warranted not to contain a single 
particle of MERCURY or any other 
MINERAL SUBSTANCE, buat 
to consist entirely of Medicinal Matters 
PURELY VEGETABLE. 

For nearly forty years they have proved 
their value in thousands of instances in 
diseases of the Head, Chest, Boweis, Liver, 
and in all Skin Complaints are one of the 

BEST MEDICINES KNOWN. 

Sold in Boxes, price 7$d., 1s. 1}d., and 
2s. 9d. each, by G. WHELPTON & SON, 
3, CRANE Court, FLEET STREET, LONDON ; 

and by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors, Sent free on receipt of 14 or 33 Stamps. And can be 
obtained of «!! Wholesale Houses in Lundon, Liverpool, Manchester, York, Hull, &c., &, 
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Cookery Books fost free on 
application to the Company, 
9, Fenchurch Avenue, 
London, E.C, 











Laxcet—" Careful KEOUS/ In 1-lb. Canisters, 
ind hishiy Ei ae Or 1 > ONE SHILLING EACH. 
RITISH) Meprtoat, JournaL— OY es" 
“ Well adapted for Children, ey SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
ged People and Invalids.”” Wholesale of the Manufacturers. 


J. ES NEANE & TCO:; FORDINGBRIDGE, ENGLAND: 
THE 


“LOUIS’ VELVETEEN, 


The strictest examiner ma iy every test of touch and sight without discovering that 
these are other than the Genoa Velvets they so closely resemble; while the peculiar arrange- 
ments resulting in the Fast Woven Pile enable them to stand interminable wear that would 
ruin real velvets at four times the price. Special attention is drawn to the colours, which for 


brillianey, depth of tone, and magnificent nt pepoumane are quite “‘ perfection.” Every yard of the 
genuine the name “ LOUIS, the wear of every yard from the Pron: Jquality to 
the best guaranteed. 





Nore Wett.—The word “LOUIS” in connection with this Velveteen is spelled 
* T,-O-U-I-8,” and in no other way. 


*THOMAS WALLIS & Co., Holborn. Circus, London, E.C. 
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